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THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES ACCRUING FROM THE STUDY 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY.' 

DY TUB REV. JOUN COLLINQWOOD BRUCR LI.1)., F.8.A. 

ScoreUry of the Sodoty of AntlquarlM of Newc*»U»-uj>ou-Tyn«. 

This age boasts of being a practical one. Before a scheme 
is adopted, the question is constantly heard—"What is the 
use of it?” Every study, every enterprise, which does not 
tond more or less directly to increase our wealth, our 
power, or our personal comforts, is discountenanced. >\ ithin 
certain limits the principle is a good one. Life is too short 
to spend any part of it in idlo speculation. But it may be 
pushed to too great an extent. If wo are not to pursue any 
course of investigation until we can ascertain what the result 
will be, an end is put at once to all discovery, 1 ho question 
—“ What is the use of it,” may have been put to Galileo by 
the utilitarians of his day, when they observed him watching, 
with intense earnestness, the swinging of the lamp in the 
Dubmo of Pisa, and he would, in the first instance at least, be 
compelled to say, “ I do not know.” How uselessly. to all 
appearance, was Galvani employed when he made dead hogs 
kick, and Newton when he blew soap bubbles, and Watt 
when he boiled water in apothecaries phials. And yet bow 
stupendous have been the results of these unpretending 
inquiries. The students of antiquity are peculiarly exposed 
to the ridicule of the “quick-returns school. These 
utilitarians tell us that they have too much to do with tlic 
stern realities of life to dream over the events °f past 
Men of leisure, they say, may luxuriate in contemplating the 
graceful form of a Grecian vase, or exercise their imaginations 

' This Discour.. »«. delivered «t the Opening Meeting, »■ ■>>« “"""8 “ f 
Institute in Edinburgh, July 22, 1856. B 
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in deciphering a Roman inscription ; but men of business 
have something more important to attend to. 

Let us see, however, if the study of antiquities has not 
some solid, tangible, commercial advantages. In the attempt 
to show that it has, I shall confine myself to one branch of 
the subject. I shall not point to the temples of ancient 
Greece, or to the ecclesiastical structures of the Middle Ages 
in our own island—buildings which the ablest architects of 
the present day do not think it beneath them to imitate— 
but will direct attention to the Roman division of the great 
field cultivated by the Archaeological Institute and other 
kindred societies. 

If any one had said to the Prime Minister of England 
when he declared war against Russia, “ My Lord, let me 
advise you, before you take a single step in the prosecution 
of this momentous enterprise, to spend at least one week in 
the study of Roman antiquities,”—what would have been 
thought of him % And what would have been thought of 
the Minister who, in time of such pressing emergency, should 
forsake the Cabinet Council, and neglect his despatches, while 
he took a journey to the north to examine walls of Hadrian 
and Antoninus \ What would have been thought of him ? 
And yet, if we look into it, the suggestion is not so ridiculous 
as at first sight it appears. Supposing the Minister had 
come into Northumberland, and had placed himself under 
the guidance of our local society, what could we have shown 
him there that would have aided him in directing the warlike 
energies of this great nation ? The first thing probably that 
we would have done would have been to have shown him the 
Watling Street, and some other lines of Roman road which 
there exist in a state of considerable perfection. After we 
had “ walked ” his Lordship for some miles over the stones 
that were laid in their present bed nearly eighteen hundred 
years ago, we would have said to him, “ You see here the 
practice of the Romans. In advancing upon an enemy they 
uniformly made the construction of a road keep pace with 
the progress of the army. This they did, not from cowardly 
motives, but in order to keep up the communication with 
their reserves in the rear, that their supplies might be duly 
forwarded; and that, in the case of sudden disaster, they 
might make good their retreat. Here you see how Agricola 
acted, when, in the year 80, he marched against the Cale- 
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donians. He made roads. Be sure that in directing the 
energies of the modem Caledonians amongst others, against 
the Russians, you impress upon them the necessity of making 
roads. Let this be one of the first things to be attended to.” 
Unfortunately, however, the Prime Minister of that day was 
too busy to study antiquities. It was not until after our 
army had suffered the severest calamities, that a road was 
made from Balaklava to the camp. Again, we should 
probably after this have taken him to some of our Roman 
stations on the wall, and shown him the care with which a 
Roman array was entrenched when it rested even for a night. 
At Borcovicus we would have furnished him with proofs for 
believing that, when the army sat down there to build the 
wall, the first thing they did was to erect the thick stone 
walls of their own camp, and to rear the stone barracks 
which were to form their own habitations. We should have 
confirmed this opinion by referring him to the sculptures on 
Trajan’s column, which represent the soldiers employed in 
the Dacian campaign as being very extensively employed in 
building stone dwellings. We should then have pressed 
upon his Lordship the necessity of securing strong and warm 
habitations for the army, the moment they had reached the 
ground which they were to occupy even for a moderate 
length of time. But what is the use of studying antiquities 1 
what is the use of profiting by the experience of past ages ? 
So at least some have thought, for though the frames of our 
soldiery are not more hardy than were those of the Romans, 
they were exposed on the heights of Sebastopol iu a way 
that a Roman army never would have been. Further, we 
would probably have drawn his attention very particularly 
to the Roman method of heating their apartments by hypo- 
causts ; and we would have suggested to him the adoption 
of a similar method of enabling the army to endure the 
rigours of a Crimean winter. When fuel is scarce, what 
more effectual or economical way can be employed than by 
making the heated air to pass beneath the floors of the rooms 1 
—one small fire will, in this way, heat whole suites of apart¬ 
ments. But there was not time to study autiquities, and our 
army was left to bear up against the extreme rigours of 
winter as best they could. As to the commissariat of the 
Roman army, our stations on the lines of Hadrian and 
Antoninus do not teach us much, but the instructive coil 
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around the column of Trajan makes up for the deficiency. 
We would hare called attention to the important fact that 
foremost in the preparations which Trajan is there represented 
as making for his campaign in Dacia, is the laying ih of a 
store of hay for his horses. There the hay-stacks stand to 
this day. Doubtless, if the horses were cared for, the men 
would not be neglected. We would have said to him, “My 
Lord, let your commissariat be complete to the most unim¬ 
portant article—be sure that you have hay for your horses.” 
But no; our rulers had no time to throw away upon the study 
of antiquities, and our noble horses were left on the heights 
above Sebastopol at a temperature not much above zero, to 
eat one another’s manes and tails. Perhaps by this time it 
will appear that the idea of even a Prime Minister paying a 
little attention to antiquities is not very absurd. If the evils 
to which I have referred had been avoided by the adoption 
of the experience of the Romans, as taught us by the monu¬ 
ments which they have left us, half-a-year’s income-tax 
would have been saved to this country, and this surely even 
utilitarians will consider is a thing of real importance. 

But to turn to the lessons which antiquity gives us for our 
improvement in the arts of peace. The Romans were great 
builders. Many of the works which have come down to our 
day, are remarkable for their magnitude and their durability. 
How vast a structure is the Coliseum at Rome—how very 
remarkably do the lofty walls of Richborough and Pevensey 
bang together. One cause of the durability of their erections 
is the excellence of the mortar which they employed. If wc 
had studied their method of making and using it, our 
buildings would not have the tendency to fall to pieces which 
they have. I have been informed that, when the Durham 
County Prisons had been built at very great expense, a 
gentleman requested to be locked up in one of the cells, and 
to be furnished with a piece of an iron hoop. In the course 
of an hour he liberated himself, and joined his friends as they 
were sitting down to dinner. This he could not have done 
if the mortar had possessed a proper degree of tenacity. 
The necessities of our present railway system have compelled 
our engineers to pay attention to the subject of mortar, and 
in all our great works a material is now used as good as that 
which was prepared by the Romans; but a study of 
antiquities would probably have caused the revival of this 
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important part of the craft of a builder to have been earlier 
effected. 

When the station of Hunnum on the wall of Hadrian was 
being pulled to pieces some years ago, an eminent architect 
in Newcastle, Mr. Dobson, carefully examined the buildings 
which it contained. He noticed with considerable interest 
the mode in which the flues were brought up the sides of the 
walls from the hypocausts below. The hint was not lost 
upon him. He was at the time engaged in building a house 
in a damp situation, and he was anxious to devise some 
means of preventing the wet forcing itself through the walls. 
He at once resolved to substitute a thin brick wall instead of 
the ordinary wooden stootbing on the inside of the main 
stone wall, leaving a small space between them, but tying 
them together at intervals. The plan answered admirably, 
and he has adopted it ever since. He named it to Mr. 
Smirke, who also adopted it. Some people cannot under¬ 
stand what is the use of studying antiquities, but if their 
bones creak with rheumatic pains, they will perhaps compre¬ 
hend the usefulness of any means that can be devised of 
preventing the incursion of the malady. 

After this country had suffered two or three times from 
that dreadful scourge the Asiatic cholera, our rulers were 
taught the necessity of attending to the sewerage of towns, 
and of prohibiting intramural interments. If they had 
studied antiquities, and bad profited by the experience of the 
Romans, that dreadful infliction, so far as it is dependent 
upon second causes, might, in a great measure, have been 
avoided. The Roman station, the interior arrangements of 
which I have had the best opportunity of examining, is 
Bremenium, the modern High Rochester. It is situated in 
a bleak and desolate region of Northumberland, which even 
now fills the heart of a townsman with horror. It is the 
most advanced post in England, and must necessarily have 
been one of great danger. Notwithstanding the necessity of 
constructing the fortress as hastily as possible, a complete 
system of drainage was adopted before the foundation of a 
single dwelling had been laid. Extensive excavations have 
lately been made here ; first, by the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, and afterwards by the Newcastle Society under his 
Grace’s generous encouragement We found that the 
station had been rebuilt on two or three different occa- 
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sious ; but below the lowest foundation were carefully- 
constructed channels, some, as we supposed, for carrying off 
the waste water, others for introducing the pure stream. I 
need not refer to the Cloaca Maxima at Rome. 

With reference to extramural interments, we have abundant 
evidence in the stations in the north of England to show 
that the law of the twelve tables upon this subject were 
strictly observed in barbarous Britain in the second century, 
whatevor may have been the case in more enlightened 
times. 

I come now to minor matters. Jn forming a brick arch 
with bricks of the usual form, the workman must be caroful 
to put a larger proportion of mortar on the outer rim of the 
circle than the inner, and the wooden framework used in its 
construction must bo retained in its place until the mortar 
solidifies. If bricks bo made with sides radiating from a 
centre, as the ordinary stone voussoirs of a bridge do, they 
can bo laid in their bed quickly, and without claiming any 
extraordinary care, and the work will stand any amount of 
pressure as soon as the arch is turned. Only a year or two 
have passed since it occurred to our builders to have bricks 
made of this construction. If they had studied antiquities, 
they would have observed barrel drains in our Roman 
stations, formed of wedge-shaped bricks, and we might long 
ago have had the benefit of the contrivance. 

Once more;—no one asks, what is the use of the culinary 
art. Some articles of interest taken from the ruins of 
Pompeii have lately been added to the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land s collection at Alnwick Castle. I am informed that 
when the master cook was introduced into the museum, he 
was struck with the admirable practical form of some cooking 
utensils. I have here a sketch of a sort of gravy strainer, 
which he pronounced better than any ho had. The peculiarity 
of it consists in its rim being turned slightly inwards, so that 
it can be slightly shaken over the joint, without the risk of 
any of the unstrained gravy coming over the edge. 

I have now done.—I have selected a few facts for the satis¬ 
faction of a very numerous class of persons, who make too 
indiscriminate a use of the question, cui bono ? Perhaps I 
ought to apologise to the instructed antiquary for the low 
ground I have taken,—for having attempted to view his 
exalted science from so homely a position. I am well 
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aware that I might have taken a very different stand. 
Archaeology is the handmaid of history. It supplies many 
of the facts with which the historian deals. The documentary 
materials available for the compilation of the early history 
of Britain are exceedingly scanty. When we have exhausted 
the brief narratives of Cajsar and Tacitus, we have little on 
which we can rely. For a knowledge of somo of the mighty 
movements that occurred during the long period that elapsed 
between the arrival of C®sar and the departure of the 
Romans, wo are entirely dependent upou the spade and the 

E ickaxe. Again, as confirmatory of documentary history, 
ow invaluable are the researches of the archaeologist. We 
have had a most striking illustration of this recently in the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 

But, still to confine myself to Romano-British ground, let 
mo give you one example. Tacitus tells us that at the battle of 
the Grampians Agricola ordered three Batavian cohorts and 
two Tungrian to close with the enemy, and bring them to a 
hand-to-hand engagement. At Falkirk, I lately saw an altar 
dedicated to Hercules by a body of Tungrians. In a broken 
Stone, also, found on the line of Graham’s Dyke, I think I 
recognise a dedication by a cohort of Batavians. At all 
events, upon the line of Hadrian’s Wall we have several 
slabs and altars bearing the name of Batavian and Tungrian 
troops. Now, who can fail to perceive the vitality with which 
such discoveries invest the pages of the chronicler ? But 
archaeology is not simply valuable as a purveyor of facts and 
evidences for the use of the historian. It elevates the mind 
of man ; it enlarges his soul; it divests us of a part of our 
selfishness ; it lifts us out of the rut of our every-day life ; 
it makes our hearts beat in sympathy with those who cannot 
repay us even the “ tribute of a sigh ; " it educes affections 
which bless us and tend to make us blessings to all around, 
but which arc apt to be dried up by too long and too intimate 
an acquaintance with the market-place and the exchange. 

I trust that these few homely statements may serve to show 
that a due investigation of the creditor and debtor side of 
the account will give a considerable balance in favour of 
Archaeology. 


NOTICES OF THE PRECIOUS OBJECTS PRESENTED BY QUEEN 
THEODELINDA TO THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
AT MONZA. 

Few travellers visit Milan without proceeding to pay a 
visit to the “ Noble and Royal Basilica ” of St. John the 
Baptist, in the city of 3fonza, situated about twelve miles 
from the capital. Famous in the eyes of the Italians as the 
depository of the celebrated Iron Crown, it is more so with 
the Lombards as possessing remarkable examples of gold¬ 
smiths’ work in its treasury—gifts made by their kings and 
queens at the shrine of the Baptist, when they were an 
independent nation, and possessed the greater part of 
Italy. The names of Autharick, Agilulf, and above all of 
Flavia Theodelinda, are mentioned by a Lombard at the 
preseut day much in the same manner as that of King 
Arthur was with us in the middle ages, when England was a 
second-rate kingdom, and the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
was believed to be pure and true history. 

We all know how often it falls to the lot of the antiquary, 
after reading a particular account in his guide-book of the 
objects of antiquity in some museum or treasury, to find that 
he has been greatly deceived, and that his journey might 
have been spared. This is not the case at Monza: here, 
at least, tradition has been a faithful guide, and when the 
traveller enters the small domed octagonal treasury, and 
the custode has unlocked the various doors contained in 
the side walls, a mass of goldsmith’s work is presented to his 
view, sufficient to illustrate the progress of the art from 
the end of the Vlth century to the present times. The 
nucleus of this was the gift of Queen Theodelinda, the 
foundress of the church ; here we may give a short notice 
of her life, before entering into the description of her gifts. 
For this purpose we must have recourse to the history of 
Paulus Diaconus, availing ourselves at the same time of the % 
dates assigned by his learned editor (Muratori, ItaJ. Script. 
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vol. i.). We must premise, that- Autharicb, King of the 
Lombards, had, in 588, been promised the sister of 
Childebert, King of the Franks, in marriage, but the lady 
had been given instead to Reccared, King of the Spanish 
Goths, the reason alleged being that the latter king and his 
nation had abjured Arianism, whereas the Lombards were 
still in error. Zanetti supposes that the real cause was in the 
intrigues of the Roman Pontiffs, who viewed with displeasure 
an alliance likely to compromise the feuds between the 
Franks and thoir natural enemies, the Lombards. 

In the third book, and chapter xxix., Paulus Diaconus 
has given the following interesting narrative :— 

“ After these things, King Authari (sic) sent ambassadors 
to Bavaria, who might demand the daughter of Garibald 
their King in marriage for him. He, receiving them kindly, 
•promised that ho would givo his daughter Theudclinda 1 to 
Authari. The ambassadors, on thoir return, related these 
things to Authari, who desiring to seo his bride, chose one 
of lus most faithful followers, a little oldor than himself, and 
without delay set out with him for Bavaria. 2 And when, 
after the custom of ambassadors, they had boon introduced, 
and he who was the eldor had made his salutation, Authari, 
perceiving he was known by none of the people present, 
approached nearer the King Garibaldus, ar.d said, ‘ My lord 
the King Authari has sent me hero especially for this pur¬ 
pose that I should behold your daughter, his bride, who is 
about to be our Ladv.' And wdien the King, hearing these 
things, had commanded his daughter to appear, and Authari 
had sccu that she was sufficiently handsome, and that she 
pleased him well in all things, he said to the King, ‘ Foras¬ 
much as we behold the person of your daughter to be such 
that rightly we may hope to have her for our Queen, if it; 
may please your Majesty, we would wish to take a cup of 
wine from her hand, as we shall do hereafter/ And when 
the King, consenting, had commanded it thus to be done, she 
having received the cup of wine, offered it to him who was 
the elder. Then she offered it to Authari, being ignorant 
that he was about to be her husband. He, after that he had 


• The name of the queen is thus written 
by Paulus Diaconus throughout his narra¬ 
tive ; and the king’s name is written 
“ Anthapi." 

VOL. XIV. 


1 St. jEthclbcrt did the same thin?, but 
with a very unfortunate issue. See Roger 
of Wendover, under dato 792 ; also the 
Saxon Chronicle. 


C 
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drunk, returned the cup, and touched her hand, no one being 
aware, with his finger, and drew his right hand from his 
forehead to his lips (dextram suam sibi a fronte per nasum 
ac faciem produxit). She, blushing greatly, related these 
things to her nurse, who replied, unless this man had been 
the king himself, and your future husband, he would not 
have dared to touch you at all. But he received a guard 
from the King, and having arrived on his return near to the 
borders of Italy, raised himself as much as he could upon 
his horse, and struck the nearest tree with his axe, using Ins 
whole force, and added, moreover, these words : ‘ Such are 
the strokes of Authari.’ And when he had said these 
things, then the Bavarians understood that their companion 
was King Authari himself. After some time, Ganbaldus, 
being troubled by the invasion of the Franks, Theudelinda 
his daughter, with Gundoald her brother, fled to Italy, and 
sent news of her arrival to Authari, her husband, who imme¬ 
diately met her with great pomp, and married her on the Ides 
of May, a.d. 589, in Campo Sardis, which is situated above 
Verona; and there was there, among other of the Lombard 
Dukes, Agilulf, Duke of Turin, to whom a certain boy, a 
soothsayer, who foretold the future by diabolical art, thus 
said (when a log which was placed in the royal barriers had 
been struck by lightning), ‘this woman, who lately has 
married our King, will be your wife after no very long time. 
Which he hearing, threatened that he would cut off his head 
if he mentioned anything more about it; to whom the latter 
replied, ‘You indeed may kill me, but you cannot alter the 
fates.’ * * * * 

“ In 590, King Authari died at Pavia from poison, as it 
was reported, after he had reigned six years. The Queen 
Theudelinda, who much pleased the Lombards, was permitted 
to remain in the Royal dignity, they agreeing that whomso¬ 
ever she should choose from the Lombards for a husband, 
should be their king. She, indeed, having held council with 
the most prudent, chose Agilulf, Duke of Turin, whom imme¬ 
diately she commanded to come to her ; and she herself 
hastened to the town of Lomello, and when he had met her, 
she commanded him to be seated, and after some talk, 
ordered wine to be brought, of which, when she herself had 
first tasted, she offered the remainder to Agilulf. He 
receiving the cup, kissed her hand reverently, and the Queen, 
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laughing, but at the same time blushing, said, it does not 
behove him to kiss the hand who ought to kiss the mouth. 
Why should I relate more 1 The nuptials were celebrated 
with great joy, and Agilulf, who was a relation of the King 
Authari, received the royal dignity in the month of 
^November.” (Ibid. chap, xxxiv.) 

“ 593. In these days the most wise and holy Pope Gregor}', 
Bishop of the city of Romo, wrote four books concerning the 
lives of the saints, which book is called the ‘ Dialogue/ 
because lie represents himself as talking with his deacon 
Peter. The aforesaid pope dedicated these books to Theude- 
linda, because he knew that she was attached to the faith of 
Christ, and given to good works.” (Lib. iv., chap, v.) 

“ By means of this Queen much good was effected for the 
Church of God ; for the Lombards, while they held the errors 
of the Gentiles, had seized on nearly all the substance of the 
Church. But the King being moved by the supplication of 
the Queen, both held the Catholic faith, and enriched the 
Church with many possessions; and the bishops, who had 
been depressed and abject, were restored to their accustomed 
dignity.” 3 (Chap, vi.) 

The next event recorded is that the exarch of Ravenna 
caused several cities of Lombardy to be betrayed to him, 
and how Agilulf, after various successes, besieged Rome. 
But by means of Theodelinda, St. Gregory concluded a 
peace with the Lombards, and the letters are given, 
written by him to Theodelinda and Agilulf. The historian 
subsequently relates that,—“ About this time Theudelinda, 
the Queen, dedicated the Royal Basilica of St. John Baptist, 
which she had constructed at Monza, and enriched it with 
many ornaments of gold and silver, and with estates.” 
(Chap, xxii.) 

“ In which place, also, Theodoric. formerly King of the 
Goths, had constructed a palace, because the place, on 
account of its vicinity to the Alps, was temperate and whole¬ 
some in time of summer. There, also, the same Queen built 
her palace, in which, also, she caused certain deeds of the 
Lombards to be painted : in which paintings it is clearly 

* Amnion, it would appear, was but death of Agilulf, we arc told, that not 
partially destroyed in Lombardy, for only wm the King infected with heresy, 
during the reign of Rotliaris, who ascended but that in almost every city there were 
the throne twenty-two year* after the two bishopa, one Catholic and one Arian. 
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shown how the Lombards of that time shaved the hair of the 
head, and what their costume was like ; for, indeed, they 
shaved the back of the head, having long hair which hung 
down to the chin, divided by a parting in the middle of the 
forehead. Their garments were loose, and chiefly of linen such 
as the Anglo-Saxons are accustomed to wear, adorned with 
broad borders woven of different colours ; their shoes were 
open down to the toe, retained by crossed bands of leather. 
Afterwards, they took to wear hosen, over which, when 
riding, they had drawers of a red colour ; 4 but this custom 
they adopted from the Romans.” (Chap, xxiii.) 

In the 2Gth chapter, the historian relates that in the year 
603, “ a son was born to Agilulf the King, and Theudelinda 
the Queen, in the palace at Monza, who was called Adaloaldus. 
The year afterwards Adaloaldus was baptised in St. John at 
Monza,” There is extant a letter from Gregory to Theode- 
linda, congratulating her on the birth of her son, of which 
the following is the most important passage for our purpose : 
“ To our most excellent son Adaloald we have sent a reli¬ 
quary, that is, a cross with the wood of the holy cross of our 
Lord", and a lectionary of the Gospels, enclosed in a Persian 
case; and to ray daughter, his sister, I have sent three rings, 
two with hyacinths, and one with an albula." This cross still 
remains in the treasury. 

In 605, Adaloald was crowned in his father’s lifetime. 

In 615, Agilulf, who also was called Ago, died after he had 
reigned twenty-five years, leaving in the kingdom his son 
Adaloaldus, a boy, together with his mother Theodelinda. 
Under their government the churches were restored, and 
many gifts presented to the holy places, But when Ada¬ 
loaldus went mad, after he had reigned ten years with his 
mother, he was ejected from the kingdom, and Arioaldus 
was put into his place by the Lombards. 5 

Thus much for the history of Theodelinda. There is, un¬ 
fortunately, very little to be added to it 0 beyond the date of 

* Tubrugos biiTcos. See Ducuiige. posing that Boccaccio, having got hold of 

' * Arioaldus is supposed to have been the story (which to a certain degree re- 
tho first husband of Gundiberga, the sembles Uiat told of Gyges and Caudnuks 
daughter of Theodelinda. by Herodotus), added the names to give 

# Boccaccio,indeed, iu the second novel it more interest ; he has done the same 
of the third day of the Decameron, relates thing in tlio second novel of the seventh 
a story concerning Theodelinda, Agilulf day, and the sixth novel of the ninth day 
and a groom ; but as it occurs in no other —both of which arc taken from the 
writer with these names attached to it, we Golden Ass of Apuleius. 

shall probably not be very wrong in sup. 
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her death, which Zanetti thinks occurred previously to the 
deposition of her son in 625. There-is no document on the 
subject, and we only know that her obit was celebrated on 
a particular day. 

Tradition has added two circumstances, which are 
recorded in the “ Chronicon Modoctiense ” 7 of Bonincontro, 
written in the middle of the XlVth century. The first is 
that the Queen wishing to build her Basilica, it was revealed 
to her in a dream that the new building should be erected 
on the spot where the Holy Ghost should appear in the form 
of a dove. This did not take place until many years after¬ 
wards, when the Queeu saw a dove alight on a large vine. 
The dove said “ Modo,” and the Queeu replied, “ Etiam ; ” 
thence the name Modoetia. The altar of the church was 
erected on the spot where the vine stood, and the tree itself 
was employed in the construction of the west door, which in 
the time of the author of the Chronicle had been placed in a 
doorway in one of the aisles, and was called the “ porta vita.” 

The other tradition affirms that all the gold, silver, and 
jewels given by the Queen were made from an idol which 
her husband was in the habit of worshipping. The Arians 
of the Vlth century were become idolaters in the eyes of the 
XIVth. 

Let us now' consider what objects Theodelinda did 
present to the church, and how many have come down to 
our own day. Frisi enumerates the following as existing in 
his time. 

The first is the cross of gold sent to Adaloaldus by Pope 
Gregory ; it is 2f in. wide by 3 long, of pure gold ; in front, 
underneath a very thick crystal, is a Greek Crucifixion, 
engraved and filled with niello. Our Lord is dressed in the 
tunic, but without the crown of thorns. The Blessed Virgin 
and St. John are at the sides, and the letters and inscription 
are Greek. Behind this and the back of the cross is a cavity, 
sufficient to contain a relique : most probably, it even now 
contains the wood of the true cross. The back itself has 
simply a raised pattern on it. The cross is used on certain 
occasions at the present time. 

The next thiug is the papyrus, containing an inventory of 
the oils from lamps burning at Rome before the tombs of 


‘ Murntori, vol. xii. p. 1072. 
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the Martyrs, sent by the Pope Gregory to the Queen. In 
the middle of the XVIIth century this papyrus was 
removed from the church into the Museo Settaliano and 
was not brought back until 1777. It was conveyed with the 
other treasures to France in 1790 , and was restored with 
them in 1813. The oils were discovered at the end ot last 
century, concealed in the great altar ; they are enclosed in 
leaden ampullae, enriched with subject from the Scriptures. 
There were six varieties, all of which have been engraved by 
Frisi, in vol. i., pp. 4 and 5, edit. 1794. The workmanship 
and inscriptions are Greek. 

The third is the crown of Theodelinda, a plain circlet, 
enriched with a vast quantity of gems of more or less value, 
among which are conspicuous a great many pieces of mother- 

of-pearl. 8 . . ,, 

The treasury, as we learn from inventories, as well as 
from the celebrated bas-relief over the door (generally con¬ 
sidered to be about two or three centuries posterior to 
Theodelinda, but which, I apprehend, is very much later), 
anciently possessed three other crowns, the first of which is 
the iron crown, now shown in a chapel dedicated to it. In 
point of art, it is very remarkable for the beauty of its 
cloissonn <5 enamels, and in point of antiquarianism for the 
small thin rim of iron attached to the inside. Although 
composed of the metal most subject to oxidation, this betrays 
no signs of rust, while the original file-marks tell us that 
cleaning has had nothing to do with this fact. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that tradition asserts this rim to have 
been formed from a nail used in our Lord’s Passion. The 
second crown was that of Theodelinda’s husband, 0 Agilulf; it 
was divided into fifteen divisions, containing our Lord seated 
between two angels and the Twelve Apostles. The divisions 
were formed by twisted columns, from the top of which 
sprouted branches of laurel. These, and even the columns, 
have a very suspicious appearance, as far as one can judge 
from the plates of Muratori and Frisi. The inscription ran 
thus, in uncial letters : “ Agilulfus gratia Dei vir gloriosus 
Rex totius Italiai offert Sancto Johanni Baptistee in Ecclesia 

* Tlieophilus, lib. iii. cap. 95, alludes to turque ut supra." , . 

the practice of using mother-of-pearl in 9 Aj-ilulf’s crown was stolen, and melted 
goldsmith’s work : — «Secantur etiam at Paris in 1801. All the three crowns 
clmnchrc marinm per partes ct ind« liman- aro engraved in Moraton, and in the va- 
tur margarine, in auro satis utiles, poliun- rious editions of Frisi. 
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Modicia. Of the third crown we have no notice : it was 
probably that of Berengarius. It appears, from various 
quotations given by Frisi, that it was a common custom for 
monarchs to give their crowns to the churches. In our 
own country King Canute did the same. 1 

The tympanum of the west door also shows us a great 
vase or chalice, with handles; this, being one of the most 
precious objects of the treasury, was of course one of the first 
to be pawned on any emergency. 

There was also a cup of oriental agate, enriched with 
silver gilt, forty-six precious stones and ninety-five pearls. 

Both of these, as well as a corporal, embroidered in gold 
and gems by Theodelinda herself, have disappeared. 

The cup of sapphire, also shown on the tympanum (the 
sculpture in Muratori's time still retaining traces of the 
colour with which it was anciently painted), is to be found 
in the sacristy at the present day, but the original mounting 
has long since disappeared. However, it has been supplied 
by a very beautiful work of the XVth century, and if we may 
believe a document quoted by Frisi, 1490 was the date of the 
alteration. 

At the present day the sapphire, which is about 3J inches 
diameter, is believed to be simply one of those precious glass 
fabrics of antiquity which, like the Santo Catino of Genoa, 
were in the middle ages so often mistaken for gems. 2 

The next object is the Evangelarium of Theodelinda, bound 
in gold, and ornamented with eight cameos, four on either side. 
In the middle is a cross, surrounded by a border, running 
round the margin ; the cross is partly composed of precious 
stones, and partly by a pattern formed by red glass set in 
gold ; the border is wholly of the latter material. In two 
parallel lines, running quite across the field, are these words 
in Roman capitals : “ De donis dei offerit Theodelinda regina 
gloriosissima Sancto Johanni Bapt. in Basilica quam ipsa 
fundavit in Modicia prope pal. suum.” 3 


1 Roger of Woudover, under the year 

1035. 

3 Theophilus gives directions tomnke 
light purple glass, lib. II. chap. viii.; and 
iu chop. x. of the same book, he also tells 
us how to make glass vases. 

• Theophilus does not mention the red 
glass mosaic. On the oilier hand, none of 
the objects which can be traced to Thco- 


doliuda or BcrcDgarius present us with 
enamel, properly so called. The only 
exceptiou is the iron crown, which some 
writers assert to have been n gift from 
the Emperor Phocas to Agilulf, but we 
have uo proof of this, except tradition,— 
not a very safe guide when unsupported 
by oilier evidence. 
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Another gift was a golden cross (probably processional), 
with a silver handle. On one side there was represented in 
relief the life of Christ, and on the other that of the Precursor. 
In the centre was a circle representing the Blessed Virgin 
attended by four angels, with the Queen at her feet. This, 
from the costume of the angels, was evidently a restoration of 
the XVth or XVIth century, but the attidude of Theodelinda 
is so like that of Suger in the stained glass at St. Denis, that 
it is difficult not to believe that an original was followed m 
this instance at least. Frisi has engraved this part of the 
cross, but as the original was melted for the expenses of the 
war during the consulate of Napoleon, it is impossible to 
decide on its authenticity. 

The hen and chickens, of which I have presented a 
drawing to the Institute, although represented on the 
tympanum along with the other things, and mentioned in the 
inventory, has, to say the least, a very artistic appearance, 
when we consider the period at which it is supposed to have 
been executed. It is just probable that when the jewels 
were stolen at Avignon, this may have been among those 
broken up and afterwards restored by Antellotto Bracchio- 
forte in the middle of the XlVth century. As it is, only 
the golden birds can claim any antiquity, the bottom,or plateau, 
being of copper gilt, the original, probably, having found its 
way to the mint at Milan, at the end of the last century. 
Much has been written concerning the symbolical meaning of 
this ornament: the most probable 
explanation is, that it was simply 
a plateau to ornament a banquet- 
ting table. 

Besides a rich paten of gold, 
enriched with many pearls and 
jewels, which has disappeared, 
there remain to be noticed only 
two more of the gifts of Theode¬ 
linda ; these, of the least intrinsic 
value of all her donations, are at 
the same time almost unique ex¬ 
amples of the comb and flabellum. 

As to the comb, it is met ** tlonandeud - comb ofTbcoj.imi,, 
with in the various inventories which have been taken at 
Monza in the XHIth and XIVth centuries, being in most 
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cases called the Queen’s comb—“Pecten Regina?.” The 
engraving will give a better idea of it than any description. 
It is formed of ivory, enclosed in a filagree setting of silver 
gilt. The accompanying section shows the construction and 
adjustment of the various parts, ivory and metal; as also the 
open-work and jewels, and the teeth of the comb, still in fair 
preservation. The woodcuts (section and end view) are on a 
scale of two-thirds of the original size. A comb of precisely 
similar form, but without the setting, is figured in Mr. 
J. Y. Akerman’s Remains of Saxon Pagandom, Plate xxxi. 
Fig. 1. This latter was found in 1771 on Barham Downs, 
about five miles from Canterbury, in the grave, evidently, 
of a female. The remark of Paulus Diaconus is thus con¬ 
firmed in the resemblance of the costume of the Lombards 
with that of the Anglo-Saxons. 

A comb appears anciently to have formed part of the 
regular furniture of a sacristy. Mirmus, cap. 21, gives us in 
full the will of S. Everard, the father of the Emperor 
Bcrengarius : the rich vessels of the chapel are distributed 
among his sons. Among other things, Unroch, the eldest, 
has “ Pccten auro paratum unum.” Everard dates his will 
in 837. The next entry to the comb is “ Flavcllum (Fla- 
bcllum) argenteum unum.” A jewelled comb, said to be 
that of St. Loup, is preserved in the trtsor of the Cathedral 
of Sens. M. Didron, “ Manuel dlconographie chr&ienno,” 
p. 72, mentions a silver fan, with raised figures and orna¬ 
ments, which he saw in use in the convent of Megaspila?on 
in Achaia. 

The fan of Theodclinda is formed of the beautiful purple 
vellum which we admire in contemporary manuscripts; 
it is decorated with gold and silver ornaments, and round 
the upper edge wo find the following inscriptions, for the 
deciphering of which I am indebted to my friend, II Rev. 
Signore Ccesarc Aguilhou, professor at Monza, assisted by 
the Canon, Signore Robbiati, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. From their examination it results that each side 
had originally contained four hexameter lines. The inscrip¬ 
tion on one side may be read thus:— 

“ Ut sis conspcctu prteclara ct cam venusta, 

Hac rogo detentions solem requiesco sub umbra, 

Has soror obtutu depictas arte figuras 

Pnelegeris flavido ut decoreris casta colore.” . . 
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And on the other, now much obliterated— 

“ Pulchrior ct facie dulcis videaris arnica 
. . . fcrvorea solia .... 

Mo rctinere manu Ulfoda (?) poscento memento 
. . . apleudoria.” . . 

I must at tho same time observe that the name Ulfeda is 
by no means the most legible. part of the inscription. I 
have been able to discover no one of that name, who lived 
at the period; the nearest approach is the name of Ulfaris 



Duke of Treviso, who rebelling against Agilulf at the be¬ 
ginning of his reign, was taken and imprisoned. 

Again, the word soror might imply that the donor was 
Guudoald, who fled with his sister into Lombardy, and 
afterwards becoming Duke of Turin, was shot by an arrow 
at the end of the reign of Agilulf, at the instigation, it is 
said, of Agilulf and Theodelinda, because lie was becoming 
too popular. The donor might even be St. Gregory. However 
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that may be, if we compare the form of the letters, which 
are Roman with some slight Rustic variations, with the 
forms of those in the first few leaves of St. Augustine’s 
Psalter, Cotton MS., Vesp. A. 1., which. Mr. Westwood 
considers may have been brought by St. Augustine from 
Italy,in 596, we find quite a sufficient similarity to warrant our 
believing the inscriptions on the fan to be of the same date. 

Again,' the colour of the purple dye perfectly corre¬ 
sponds with another of St. Augustine’s books, Royal MS. B.I., 
which Mr. Westwood also considers to be of his age; it is 
true the writing and ornaments may have been executed 
in this country, but from the rarity of the purple leaves these 
may probably have been imported from Rome. 

• Theophilus does not' mention purple or rose-coloured 
vellum ; 4 but he gives us, Lib. iii, cap. 93, a receipt for red¬ 
dening ivory, by means of a decoction of madder and vinegar. 

I have tried the receipt with vellum, and have succeeded 
very fairly. The method of writing in gold contained in 
cap. 96, is copied from Eraclius, well-known to be an earlier 
writer than Theophilus. See also Lib. i., cap. 30, where the 
process is given at greater length. 

The Case of the Fan presents by no means such clear 
marks of authenticity; but it agrees perfectly in shape with 
that formerly in the Abbey of Tournus, and figured by Du 
Sommerard in his atlas and album. 5 Upon the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that the wooden part is modern, 
made according to the old shape, such parts of the old 
silver covering as remained, being used again. The outside 
flap was anciently fastened to the fan itself, which was 
placed in the box in a reversed position; the bottom of the fan 
formed the top of the case when shut, and was strengthened 
by a small piece of leather to which it was sewn. When 
occasion occurred to open the fan, the outside flap was raised 
and turned round uutil it met the opposite side ; the whole 
fan then presented the appearance of a circle. 

I must refer to the paper by Mr. Way, published in 
the fifth volume of this Journal, for information concerning 
the use of the Flabellum, merely adding that in a Greek 
Psalter among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, 6 

* MS. Titup, C. XV. is an example of Uic leaves painted instead of stained, 
tlic rose-colour stain, although now nearly 4 Atlas, P.IV. AlbumlX.serie.P.XVIL 
faded. Afterwards, we find MSS. with ‘Additional MS. Brit. Mus. 19,352. 
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is a representation of an angel fanning David, who is asleep, 
with a flabellum similar to that attributed to Queen Theo- 
delinda, the only difference being that the handle is much 

Such are the various objects with which Theodelinda 
enriched the church at Monza. The next benefactor was 
Bcrengarius, who presented the whole of the furniture of his 
private chapel. Space will not allow mo to enter into the 
details of his gifts ; suffice it to say, that the rich pectoral 
cross, called in the inventories “crux regni,” enriched with 
rcliques and gems, as well as the diptychs, published by the 
Arundel Society, remain to the present day to testify to his 

liberality. ,, _ . 

The cross forms together with the iron crown the two 
principal insignia in the coronations of the Kings of Italy. 
A purple amethyst engraved with a figure of Diana is 
attached to it by a chain, the mounting of the gem belonging 
probably to the XVIIth. century. Few objects of antiquity 
have such vouchers as the diptychs, they are first mentioned 
in the will of S. Everard, published by Mirams. Berenganus 
received as many as six books, bound in ivory, besides a 
psalter written in gold. At the end of the Sacramentarium, 
written in a hand which Frisi considers coeval with 
Berengarius, arc two inventories, thus headed : “ Capitulatio 
ecclesiastic® rei de capclla serenissimi regis Bercngarii 
quando Adelberto subdiacono commendavit: Ego Adclbertus 
cum distinctione numeri expono.” And, “ De capclla Domini 
Bercngarii regis quando ego Adclbertus magistro mco 
E<nlolfo presentavi.” In the first of these inventories we 
find the following: “ Tabulas Eburneas II. in unam con- 
junctas.” And in the second : 

“ Tabulte II. inscript® de ” . . . . 

“ Et altera) II. eburno® iuscript® de evangelio ” 

“ Et altera) lignea) inscripta) de libro sacramentorum.” 

One of the diptychs at present contains a gradual of 
St. Gregory, in gold and silver letters on purple vellum ; the 
ivory leaves arc supposed to have had the figures of 
the consuls altered into King David and St. Gregory. Frisi 
thinks the writing to be of the latter half of the IXtli 
century. I took no note of it, and can therefore offer no 
opinion. 

Another of the diptychs has a warrior on one side, and a 
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lady and boy on the other. These have been respectively 
connected with the Regent Galla Placidia, her son Valenti- 
nian III., and Theodosius the younger. Mr. Oldfield has 
suggested Valentinian II. and his mother Justina. 

The last diptych has on one side a seated figure of a 
philosopher or poet, and on the other a Muse with a lyre. 
Claudian, Ausonius, and Boethius have been by some 
identified with the seated figure ; but on no sufficient grounds. 
We may sum up the whole controversy when we say, 
that nothing at all certain is known concerning the identi¬ 
fication of two out of the three diptychs; and it is still 
doubtful whether the remaining one is a palimpsest, or a 
copy of an earlier production. The reader will find a full 
description, as well as a resume of the different opinions, in 
the Essay by M. Pulszky, prefixed to the catalogue of the 
“ Fej^rvary Ivories.” Casts of all three have also been 
published by the Arundel Society. 

The Sacramcntarium given by Bercngarius to the church, 
and preserved in the treasury, is remarkable as containing a 
prayer for the king and queen, the inventories above referred 
to, prayers on the occasions of the ordeal by means of 
bread and cheese and by boiling water ; and, lastly, for its 
binding, composed of perforated ivory with a plate of gold 
underneath, affording another illustration of the Schedula of 
Theophilus, who describes the process, although applied to a 
different article, in lib. iii. cap. 92. 

The treasury also contains two mitres, in shape not unlike 
that in the museum at Beauvais, published in vol. xiii. of 
this Journal; the material is a tissue of gold and red silk, 
the pattern being very small, and somewhat difficult to make 
out, as the mitres are kept in a glazed frame, which, how¬ 
ever, has not been successful in preventing the entry of 
dust: both of them preserve their infidee or labels. 

There are, besides, two statuettes of silver, representing 
St. John the Baptist. One of them, probably of the XVIth. 
century ; the other is much earlier, perhaps of the Xllltk. 
or XlVtli. The figure, which is very spirited, stands on an 
enamelled pedestal, ornamented with champlevS enamels; 
these, if I remember rightly, have only once been through 
the fire, in this respect resembling the Oriental specimens. 
Tradition asserts that this figure was received from the 
Venetians in commutation of some yearly payment. 
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The last thing I shall notice, as remaining in the treasury, 
is a most superb chalice, rivalling in richness that preserved 
in the sacristy at Mayence ; it is covered with figures and 
architectural ornaments, and was the donation of Giovanni 
Visconti in 1345. 

The high altar of the Cathedral at Monza is remarkable 
as possessing one of the very few remaining precious frontals. 
It consists of a number of square compartments in silver- 
gilt repouss^, representing scenes from the life of St. John 
the Baptist; in the middle is a vesica piscis, containing the 
Baptism of our Lord by .St. John ; at the four cardinal 
points of this vesica are the evangelistic symbols, with angels, 
and four of the prophets. The compartments are separated 
by means of a narrow border composed of translucid enamels 
and gems, alternately. The enamels are very well executed. 
The gems are believed to have been taken from several of 
the jewelled vestments, corporals, &c., of the treasury. But 
the execution of the repouss£ groups is most rude and 
inartistic; they have exactly the same barbarous appearance 
as the illuminations in the “ Catalogus Benefactorum ” of St. 
Albans, Brit. Mus., Nero D. VII. 7 The following inscription in 
silver letters, relieved by blue champleve enamel, is to be found 
at the bottom of all, close to the ground. The words in 
the original are arranged in twenty-four small rectangular 
compartments, each containing about three words, in two 
lines. The inscription is here given ns it would read, 
written continuously. A few contractions, such as are of 
ordinary occurrence, are printed in extenso .—“ M.CCCL. hoc 
OPUS FUIT INCEPTUM KT FINITUM EST M.CCCLVII. ET IN 
PRESENTI ALTAR! COLLOCATUM EXTITIT DIE XXVIIII. MENSIS 
AUGUSTI DICTI ANNI SCILICET IN FESTO DECOLLATIONS BAPTISTE 


7 The following are some of the prin¬ 
cipal precious frontals and dossela which 
hare escaped the crucible 
S. A ubrogio, Milan .—The whole of the 
four sides of the altar are cased with 
goldsmith’s work and c!oisonn6 enamels. 
The little folding-doors on the cast side, 
are covered inside with most curious frag¬ 
ments of an Eastern textile fabric, repre¬ 
senting warriors on horseback attacking 
wild beasts. 

S. Mark’I, Venice —possesses an altar 
frontal of a decidedly Gothic design, per¬ 
haps of the XHIlh century ; also tho 
celebrated Pala d'oro, rich in cloisonnd 
enamels and Byzantine workmanship ; it 


is divided into two distinct pieces, now 
united ; they have done duty anciently, I 
think, as superaltar and dosael. 

Pistoia —has an altar front with trans¬ 
lucid enamels; also a dossel disfigured by 
additions. 

Florence— presorves in the Guardaroba 
of the Cathedral the enamelled dossel of 
the altar of the Baptism. 

Bale— anciently possessed the dossel or 
frontal (it is rather difficult to decide 
which) now in the Musde dc Cluny at Paris. 

In the work of Du Sommcrard will be 
found -a representation of the dossel at 
Sens, melted down in tho reign of Louis 
XV. to defray tiie expenses of the war. 
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JOHANNIS PER DISCRBTUM VIRUM MAGISTRUM BOBGINUM DE 
puteo civitatis mli (Mediolani ?) AURIFICEM PROPRIA MANU 
SUA. CUJUS ANIMA IN BEATITUDINE REQUIESCAT. DICATUR 

VERO (?) PRO_EJUS REMEDIO AYE MARIA TPR (tempore ?) 

V1CARIATUS VKN VIRI DOMINI GRATIANI DF. ARONA (?) CANONIOI 
ET YICAR1I HUJUS ECCLESIB DE MONOA (Monoetia ?) ET 
ALIORUM CANONICORUM SUORUM TUNC IN DICTA ECCLESIA 
RESIDENTIUM.” 

Such was the treasury of Monza, It continued for many 
years the pride of the city, but at length troubles came fast 
and heavily upon Lombardy, and during the Xlllth and 
XIVth centuries we continually find the more valuable of 
these jewels pawned—at one time by the Milanese, to defend 
themselves against Frederick Barbarossa ; at another by the 
Torriani and Visconti; at last, they were hidden by the 
Chapter, but discovered by the papal legate, and carried off to 
Avignon. There a thief stole them, and broke up several of the 
vases, &c. Recovered by the intercession of St. John Baptist, 
and the caution of a Florentine goldsmith, they were placed 
in a strong chest, and affixed to the vault of the Cathedral at 
Avignon, so that they should be in the sight of all. They 
did not return to Monza until 1345, when Giovanni Visconti 
offered the beautiful chalice noticed above. In the following 
year they were repaired by Antellotto Bracchioforte, and 
remained there until 1796, when two-thirds of the gold and 
half the silver w r ere sent to Milan, and shortly after all the 
rest were taken to Paris, where the crown of Agilulf was 
stolen and melted in 1804. In 1816, all, with that excep¬ 
tion, was restored. 

Frisi has published no less than three inventories of the 
treasury at Monza, taken respectively in the years 1275, 
1345, and 1353 ; of these that of 1275 is by far the fullest 
and most interesting, two of the items are particularly 
deserving of notice :— 

“ Item piscis (pj'xts) una de auro cum pedc argenteo in qua portatur 
corpus X’ti.” 

*' Item Gausape contextum ab utroque capito dc pcrlis in magna qnanti- 
tudinc cum cnmpanellis deaurutis quinquaginta tres, et deficiunt dccem, et 
de illis sunt novcm in saculo uno.” 

There was also a pallium, adorned with 223 tintinnabula. 
With regard to the tintinnabula and campanelhe, I may 
remark that I have been shown a cope by the Sacristan of 
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the Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, the lower part of which 
had a number of-small bells, of a sugarloaf shape, attached 
all round it. 

Queen Theodelinda is said to have been anciently buried 
in the Capella del Santo Rosario, within a sarcophagus which 
is now deposited at the side of the greater sacristy. The 
chapel was painted in 1444 by Troso Monzese, with scenes 
from the life of Theodelinda. It has been conjectured, 
although without any sufficient grounds, that these were 
copies of the paintings in the old Lombard palace, mentioned 
by Paulus Diaconus. At present they have become exceed¬ 
ingly dirty and dark, so much so indeed, as to be scarcely 
intelligible. However, the Library of the Cathedral possesses 
a series of sketches made from them, in pen and ink, by II 
Signore Gio. Battista Fossati, in the year 1722, and it is to 
his namesake, II Signore Giuseppe Antonio Fossati, the 
present courteous custode of the treasury, that I must offer 
here in conclusion, not only my own best thanks, but also 
those of the Archaeological Institute, for his kindness in 
giving every possible facility in making the drawings of the 
comb, fan, the hen and chickens, and the remarkable inscribed 
FlabeUum, the reliques of the royal foundress of the Basilica 
of Monza, to which I have desired to invite the attention of 
archaeologists. 

W. BURGES. 


ON XnE OSSIANIC CONTROVERSY. 

BY THE HON. IX>RD N EAVES. 

READ AT THE MEETING OF THE ITISTOniCAL SECTION, MEETING OP TOE 
INSTITUTE IN EDINBURGH, JULY 24, 1856. 

I have been requested to prepare a memoir on the Ossianic 
question, and I have agreed to do so, though with consider¬ 
able diffidence, as I feel that I possess few qualifications for 
the task, except a desire to treat it impartially. I cannot 
boast of any knowledge of the Celtic languages ; but possibly 
some may think that a knowledge of Celtic, and an absence 
of partiality, are incompatible things. 

The principal considerations to which I propose to call 
attention arise out of a Highland MS., which, although 
known for many years, has only lately been examined in a 
satisfactory manner. In order to understand the bearings 
of this evidence, it will be necessary to resume, in a general 
way, the history and nature of the controversy. Some of 
my hearers will remember when it raged in full fury, while 
to the younger part of them it will sound like some of the 
songs to which it relates, telling 

" Of old unhappy far off things, 

And battles long ago.” 

In 1760 James Macplicrson published his “Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
translated from the Gaelic or Erse Language,” a work of small 
bulk, consisting only of seventy pages of diminutive quarto, 
but destined to exert a powerful and permanent influence upon 
British and European literature. The nature of this announce¬ 
ment implied that the contents of the book were not to be 
found in any perfect state in an original form. They were 
merely “ fragments collected in the Highlands ; ” but the 
poems of Fingal and Temora, which soon followed, were 
given as proper epics, and other compositions were added to 
the collection of very suspicious regularity. 

The pretensions put forward on behalf of these poems were 
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of the most ambitious kind. They were represented as the 
genuine compositions of a poet living in the third century of 
the Christian era, and narrating personal or contemporary 
events. The poet was Ossian, the son of Fin or Fingal, and 
father of Oscar, and these heroes were depicted as natives or 
inhabitants of Scotland, where they reigned or ruled as 
prosperous princes, waging war with the ltomans and with 
other nations in their neighbourhood. 

It must be confessed that, at least to superficial readers, 
the compositions presented a plausible and consistent picture. 
of the scenes and persons introduced, though these were not 
in all respects in accordance with received history. It was 
not the universal opinion previously that Scotlaud in the 
third century was peopled by inhabitants of Gaelic blood ; 
nor could it be affirmed that Fin, or Fingal, and his friends, 
so far as hitherto known, had been uniformly reputed to be 
Scotchmen. These points, however, if Macpherson’s Ossian 
was genuine, were thereby set at rest, and the Highlands of 
Scotland, at that early period, were shown to be the seat 
of arts as well as of arms, and to be adorned by the diver¬ 
sified accomplishments of exalted heroes and brilliant poets, 
whose deeds and songs were worthy of each other, and the 
records of w'hose valour and genius had been transmitted 
for a space of 1500 years, without their merits having 
transpired beyond the districts where they were found. 

It was Macpherson's statement that the originals of 
his “Fragments’' were obtained partly from MSS. and 
partly from oral recitation. But it is certain that in his 
lifetime no ancient MS. of any part of the poems was 
exhibited or seen. What he collected from recitation could 
only be known to himself, and can now only be conjectured 
by ascertaining what has been found by trustworthy persons 
travelling over the same ground. 

The diversity of opinions which arose upon the publication 
of Macpherson’s Ossian is too well known to require notice, 
and it would be tedious to go over its details. Dr. Hugh 
Blair, a popular Scotch preacher, but a credulous critic, 
wrote a dissertation which, in the opinion of his friends, 
demonstrated “with the acuteness of Aristotle and the 
elegance of Longinus," that Macpherson’s Ossian was as 
genuine' as Homer and as full of genius. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who was readily deceived by Lauder’s forgeries 
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against Milton, but who would not have believed anything 
good of Scotland though one had risen from the dead, 
denounced the publication of Macpherson as an impudent 
imposture. The controversy, as was natural, extended 
speedily to Ireland, where the same feelings of nationality 
which on this side of the channel had raised up defenders of 
the authenticity of the poems, were roused and arrayed in 
the strongest manner in opposition to them. Irish anti¬ 
quaries maintained that Fin and Ossian and Oscar were 
historically known, and had always been traditionally treated 
as natives of Ireland, and they regarded the attempt to 
settle them in Scotland as downright robbery or man¬ 
stealing. Another foe of Macpherson’s, of no ordinary- 
abilities, arose in the historian Malcolm Laing, who, in 
“Lord Cockburn’s Memorials,” is ludicrously and rather 
unfortunately described as having “a hard peremptory 
Celtic manner and accent.” Mr. Laing was an Orkney 
proprietor, with strong antipathies to everything Celtic, and 
as a Norseman he had a natural jealousy of the attempt to 
represent the Celts as rivalling or excelling the ancient poets 
of Scandinavia. 

In the course of the discussion many voluuteer com¬ 
munications of Highland poetry were furnished, some of them 
not more free from question than Macpherson’s own ; while 
assertions were made, and affidavits sworn, more remarkable 
for their energy and confidence than for their accuracy and 
precision. The Highland Society of Scotland then took up 
the inquiry. But their Report, in 1805, did not throw 
much light on the matter, and was about as unsatisfactory 
as Reports in general arc found to be. Neither was the 
question settled by the posthumous publication °f the Cache 
Ossian from Macpherson’s repositories, no ancient -MS. having 
yet been forthcoming, and his opponents alleging confidently 
that Macpherson’s Gaelic was translated from the English 
wherever it was not stolen or borrowed from Irish poems. 

After much waste of ink, anger, and acrimony, the agitation 
gradually subsided. The out-and-out defenders of Mac¬ 
pherson’s Ossian became few in number and, strange to 
ky, were more easily found among the critics of the 
Continent than among those at home. The claims of the 
Irish, which were ably put forward, were not satisfactorily 
answered, and, by a general feeling everywhere, bystanders 
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came to adopt a sort of compromise between the extreme 
views of the original disputants. 

I propose now to state what appears to me to be the 
result of a fair review of the evidence brought down to the 
present time, and, in so doing, I am led more particularly to 
notice the MS. to which I adverted in the outset of this 
memoir. 

In the course of the investigations which took place under 
the auspices of the Highland Society, reference was made 
to several Gaelic MSS. as existing in the Highlands or 
in the possession of parties connected with Scotland. It is 
very probable, if not quite certain, that such MSS. existed, 
though it is difficult to place implicit confidence in the loose 
accounts given of their contents. But the most important 
MS. actually seen by impartial persons, is that to which 
I have already alluded, and which is referred to in the 
Report of the Highland Society. It was got by them from 
Mr. John Mackenzie, Secretary to the Highland Society of 
London, and one of Mr. Macpherson’s executors. It is a 
collection of poems which appears to have belonged to 
James M'Gregor, Dean of Lismore: an account of it is 
given by Dr. Donald Smith in the Appendix to the Highland 
Society’s Report. I cannot help saying, however, that that 
account is extremely imperfect, and does not appear to have 
been very ingenuous, as it keeps out of view several matters 
that would not have advanced the opinions which Dr. Smith 
entertained on the question in dispute. The MS. is now 
the property of the Faculty of Advocates, and has been care¬ 
fully examined by a gentleman of high attainments as a Celtic 
scholar—the Rev. Thomas M'Lauchlan, of the Free Gaelic 
Church in Edinburgh—and who, I am certain, has given the 
result of his examination with a strict regard to truth and 
fairness; but I ought to add that Mr. M'Lauchlan is not 
responsible for any of the conclusions which I have deduced 
from the MS. in this paper. The MS. has also been carefully 
inspected by Mr. David Laing. 

I shall now notice some of the points brought out by the 
examination and analysis of this MS. Its date may be 
assigned to the first half of the XVIth century—not, cer¬ 
tainly an ancient date, but a date old enough to have an 
important bearing on the question at issue. The Gaelic is 
not written according to the rules of etymological spelling, 
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but according to what appeal's to have been the vulgar or 
prevailing pronunciation of the day. Whether this circum¬ 
stance is the result of ignorance, as the Irish antiquaries 
allege, or proceeds, as Mr. M'Lauchlan thinks, from a sys¬ 
tematic plan of adopting a proper phonetic orthography, I 
am unable to determine; nor is it of much consequence to 
the question. The MS. contains a miscellaneous collection 
of Gaelic poems, some of them undoubtedly Irish, and 
some of them undoubtedly Scotch. The poems of Irish 
and Scotch origin, to which I now refer, are independent 
altogether of those Ossianic poems which it also contains, 
and which form the debateable land between the two 
countries. The poems of unequivocal nationality are 
ascribed in the MS. to well-known bards or composers 
of both nations, such as O’Daly in Ireland and M'Vurrich 
in Scotland, and relate respectively to Irish and Scottish 
themes. 

Of the Ossianic poems, the poems ascribed to Ossian, or 
in his style, it is important to notice that there are several 
in which Ossian is personally introduced, but in a manner 
quite at variance with the Scottish theory, or the version of 
Macpherson. 

“ In the fragments contained iu this MS.,” Mr. M‘Lauchlan 
observes in his remarks upon it, furnished to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, “ we have unquestionably the names 
which appear in Macpherson’s publication — Fingal, Gaul 
the son of Morni, Oscar the son of Ossian, Garve the son 
of Starno, the Danes, Cuchullin, &c. Without doubt, if 
Macpherson’s Ossian be an imposture, he has made use of 
persons and names familiar for centuries to every native 
Highlander. The only peculiarity in the case of the frag¬ 
ments in the MS. under consideration is the frequent 
introduction of St. Patrick. There are numerous dialogues 
between the Saint and Ossian, and many of the poems are 
addressed by the latter to the former. This may be the 
consequence of later monkish interpolations, Ossian being 
represented as a convert of St. Patrick’s. The Christianity 
of the poet, however, is of a somewhat questionable order. 
If these passages belong to the original composition they 
would fix the era of Ossian as being that of St. Patrick and 
would also indicate that his country teas not Scotland , but 
Ireland.'’ 

VOL. xiv. * 
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This is the candid testimony of a modern Celtic scholar of 
Scotland, forming, I think, a singular and very favourable 
contrast to the course pursued by some of his predecessors. 
Mr. M'Lauchlan observes—“ We do not find the name of 
St. Patrick in any part of Macpherson’s Ossian.” That is 
quite true, and quite intelligible in connection with Mac¬ 
pherson’s views and objects. But what shall we say of the 
candour or care of the Highland Society of 1805 ? or rather 
of Dr. Donald Smith, their adviser and interpreter ? 
Dr. Smith in the Appendix to the Society’s Report, describes 
the MS. we are now considering as “ the most valuable of 
the ancient MSS. procured by the Society.” It was to be 
expected, therefore, that the evidence of this most valuable 
MS. on such an occasion would be brought forward fairly 
and fully, whether for or against the particular side which 
the doctor espoused. But, except what may be concealed 
under a general reference to a resemblance with another 
collection, that of Kennedy, which had been taken from 
recitation, I have been unable to find anything in Dr. Smith’s 
account of it, that could explicitly indicate, nor is it possible 
that anybody could from that source discover, what is now 
certain, that the Ossianic poems, as they stand in this MS., 
show that they were composed at least after the time of 
St. Patrick, and that according to them Fingal and his 
friends were Irish and not Scotch. 

I shall read as a specimen of these poems in the MS. the 
following extract given by Mr. M'Lauchlan :— 

“ Ossian the son of Fiugal said — 

Tell me, Patrick, the honour which belongs to us, 

Do the Fingalians of Ireland enjoy the happy heaven ? 

I tell thee assuredly, Ossian of bold deeds, 

That neither thy father, nor Gaul, nor Oscar, aro in heaven. 

Sad is thy tale to me, 0 Priest, 

I worshipping God, and that the Fingalians of Ireland should bo 
excluded from heaven. 

Is it not well for thee to be blessed thyself, 

Although Caoilt, and Oscar, aud thy father should not share thy 
blessedness ? 

I care little for any blessedness above 

Unless shared with Caoilt, and Oscar, and my father ! 

Better for thee to see the countenance of the Son of Heaven 
Than that thou shouldst possess all the gold iu the world.” 


There can be no doubt that some such lines as those we 
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have now quoted were traditionally current in the Highlands. 
The Prayers of Ossian, orally collected by Mr. Hill and 
others, are of a similar character. But here the lines are 
found in a MS.—the “most valuable” MS. which the High¬ 
land Society possessed—the only Scotch MS. that had any 
bearing on the question. The poem or dialogue between 
Ossian and St. Patrick here given from the Scotch MS., or 
some similar one, has long been well-known in Ireland. A 
translation, nearly corresponding with it, was given in Lady 
Morgan’s “Wild Irish Girl” in 180G ; and a similar poem 
is to be found in a volume lately published by the Ossiauic 
Society of Dublin. Miss Brooke’s collection also contains 
similar colloquies, and the subject seems to have been a 
favourite one. Such conversations, indeed, between Christian 
missionaries and converts from Paganism are of common 
occurrence in early chronicles. A well-known example is 
to be found in the story of Radbod King of Friesland, who 
presented himself to Bishop Wulfram for baptism, but 
desired an answer to one question, whether on arriving at 
Heaven he should find his forefathers there. Being assured 
that their locality lay in the opposite direction, he withdrew 
from the font, declaring that he preferred being in hell with 
those illustrious men to being in heaven with a few miserable 
Christians and their clergy. . . 

Mr. MLauchlan also points out that several of the Ossianic 
poems in the Dean of Lismore’s MS. relate to events con¬ 
sidered historical, and of which the scene occurs in Ireland. 
It is a singular, but, I believe, undoubted fact, that poems 
on the Battle of Gabhra, which must be considered as of 
Irish origin, have been current in the Highlands until a very 
late period. They have probably been handed down partly 
by oral tradition, but possibly also by occasional recurrence 
to written copies. 

In the MS. now noticed, Mr. M‘Lauchlan points out 
severed historical incidents which agree with those in 
Macpherson’s Ossian. “We have the death of Oscar m 
p 230 of the MS., and in the first book of Macpherson s 
‘ Tcmora.’ We have the story of Faineasolis, the Maid of 
Craca of Macpherson’s ‘Fingal/ in p. 220 of the MS., and 
several other similar instances.” But the most remarkable 
instance of agreement between Macpherson and the MS. is 
found in the well-known story of Cucliullin and his son 
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Conlaoch, which is known in the Highlands, and is to he 
found in Irish MSS., and which Macpherson has paraphrased 
under his poem of “ Carthon.” It is singular, however, that 
many of the passages, which must have been taken from 
poems like those in the MS., are in Macpherson s Gaelic left 
blank, so as not to admit of accurate comparison. 

It would be an interesting task to examine minutely Mac- 
pherson’s work, and to compare it with the present Alb., and 
with well-known Irish poems, and ascertain how much can 
be traced to those sources. My impressiou is, that a con¬ 
siderable portion of Macplierson’s book would be accounted 
for in this manner, though possibly not m long continuous 


1 The earliest poems of the Irish themselves indicate a close 
intercourse and alliance with some of the inhabitants of 
Scotland ; and the Finian heroes, in so far as their existence 
and character can be considered historical—as to which 
I o-ive no opinion—seem not to have been confined to 
Ireland, but to have been diffused over Scotland, and even 
Scandinavia and its dependencies. How far Fin and the 
Finians are to be held as merely mythical, is a question 
which I am unable to discuss. There is probably much to 
be done before these subjects can be fully matured. There 
seems also room for considerable inquiry into the effect of 
Christianity on the poetry of the Gaelic tribes, and how iar 
any remains of Fagan composition are imbedded in their 
poems as they now stand. In some cases the operation of 
Christianity has been to destroy, in others to preserve, the 
Pa<ran poetry. Charlemagne delighted to collect the ancient 
songs of his race. Lewis, his successor, seems to have tried 
to extirpate them. The Pagan poetry of the Anglo-Saxons 
has been very partially preserved, and was in a great degree 
superseded by Christian compositions, while the Icelandic 
Edda was the compilation of a Christian priest eager to 
collect the traditions of the heathen times before they should 
wholly disappear. It might deserve attention how far the 
oldest dialogues between Ossian and St. Patrick, or any 
similar poems, show indications of different strata of thought 
or language. But this is a task fit only for the most delicate 
and judicious exercise, of high philological skill. . 

I may here observe, that because poems exist in which 
Ossian and St. Patrick are introduced as conversing together. 
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it does not, therefore, follow that Ossian and St. Patrick were 
contemporaries, or that the songs were written in St. Patrick’s 
ago. All that is proved is that, in their present shape, 
they were not written before that date, but they may, and 
probably were, written several centuries afterwards, and the 
apparent anachronism may be the result either of error 
or of legendary belief. 

Neither must it be supposed that if I comment on the 
want of evidence in support of the claims of the Highland 
traditions to a high antiquity, I am prepared to acknowledge 
the pretensions of the Irish in all respects. I think a great 
deal of absurdity has been spoken on the subject on both 
sides of the Channel, such as might lead us to suspect that 
both countries were partially peopled from a portion of the 
south-west of France, rather celebrated for its exaggerations. 
The Irish have very good claims to antiquity, but by adding 
fable to fact they have, I think, endangered their true 
position in the estimation of sober-minded men. But the 
time for critical inquiry is come, and it ought now to be the 
object of all to distinguish certainty from conjecture, and 
probable inference from wild imagination. 

It is extremely difficult, and perhaps impossible, to tell 
from what quarter the Gaelic population of these islands 
first came, or on what shore they first settled. I believe 
that most of the traditions that assign fixed dates to ancient 
immigration are inaccurate. The invasion of Hengist and 
Horsa is probably a myth. There appear to have been for 
many centuries a series of arrivals of Teutons on the cast of 
England as well as of Scotland ; and in like manner the west 
coast of Scotland and the east coast of Ireland may have 
been peopled by the same inhabitants at an indefinite period 
before those events of which we have positive lnstor.cal 

evidence. -, 

Reviewing now the whole subject, I think that the ioi- 
low-ing propositions may be considered to contain correct 
results in reference to the subject of this controversy. 1st, 
The Celtic language of Ireland and that of the Scottish 
Highlands is one and the same, aud there is the strongest 
probability that, with various degrees of Scandinavian, 
Teutonic, or other foreign admixture, the two races are 
identical. 2nd, Whatever may have been the early state oi 
the Scottish Highlands, it is certain that, at least from the 
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introduction of Christianity, Ireland possessed a high degree 
of learning and civilisation. 3rd, The Irish language from 
the same early period was carefully cultivated, and continued 
to be preserved in purity ; and elaborate forms of poetry or 
versification were invented and extensively practised by 
Irish writers. 4th, Mythical persons and legends, as well as 
historical characters and events, became from time to time 
the subjects of Irish poems, which were widely diffused and 
preserved, partly by tradition and partly also in a written 
form. 5th, While it is probable that from the earliest time 
much intercommunication passed between the adjoining 
coasts of the two countries, it is certain that at later periods 
within the range of history, migrations took place from 
Ireland to Scotland, by which the learning and enlightenment 
of the sister island were conveyed to the Scottish shores, and 
in progress of time the poetry also of Ireland became current 
in Scotland, and was diffused in the Scottish Highlands by 
recitation, but latterly also was preserved in manuscript, as 
in the case of the Lismore MS. already noticed. 6th, At an 
early period, within the records of history, whether from 
native character or from Irish instruction, the resident 
ecclesiastics of Scotland attained to eminence in learning and 
piety, and in all probability a considerable degree both of 
genius and of taste pervaded the Scottish Celts, though the 
evidence of any Scottisli compositions of an ancient date is 
extremely defective, nor does any body of ancient Celtic 
manuscripts exist in Scotland, while those which have been 
preserved in Ireland are numerous, and reach at least to the 
Xllth century. 7th, The poems published by Macpherson 
as the compositions of Ossian, whether in their English or 
their Gaelic form, are not genuine compositions as they 
stand, and are not entitled to any weight or authority in 
themselves, being partly fictitious, but partly at the same 
time and to a considerable extent, copies or adaptations of 
Ossianic poetry current in the Highlands, and which also for 
the most part is well known in Ireland, and is preserved there 
in ancient manuscripts. 8th, Upon fairly weighing the evi¬ 
dence, I feel bound to express my opiuion that the Ossianic 
poems, so far as original, ought to be considered generally 
as Irish compositions relating to Irish personages, real or 
imaginary, and to Irish events, historical or legendary ; but 
they indicate, also, a free communication between the two 
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countries, and may be legitimately regarded by the Scottish 
Celts as a literature in which they have a direct interest, 
written in their ancient tongue, recording traditions com¬ 
mon to the Gaelic tribes, and having been long preserved 
and diffused in the Scottish Highlands, while if the date, 
or first commencement of any of these compositions, is of 
great antiquity, they belong as much to the ancestors of the 
Scottish as of the Irish Celts. 9th, There is still room for 
inquiry whether in the Scottish manuscript already adverted 
to, or in other trustworthy sources, poetry of an Ossianic 
character cannot be pointed out which may be peculiar to 
Scotland, and of which no trace may be found either in Irish 
manuscripts or Irish tradition. Even in the later history of 
the Highlands there has been no want of poetical genius, 
and it would be wonderful if at former and happier periods 
the flame did not burn with yet a brighter lustre. 

I shall conclude these imperfect remarks by two special 
considerations, that seem to me to deserve attention.— 
1. I think that, with all his errors, we owe to Janies 
Macpherson a large debt of national and literary gratitude. 
It is difficult now to estimate precisely the degree of blainc 
imputable to his conduct. Literary forgery and literary 
embellishment was then so frequent as to be almost fashion¬ 
able. A faithful editor was scarcely to be found. While 
Chatterton fabricated literary antiquities wholesale, Percy 
also brushed up his ballads that he might suit them to the 
public taste; and even the excellent Lord Hailes was found 
clipping the coin which he should have uttered in its original 
integrity. Celtic antiquities were little understood, and anti¬ 
quarian or historical criticism was only in its infancy. 
Macpherson obviously admired the compositions which he 
actually met with in the Highlands : he saw their capabili¬ 
ties, and he put them forward in a captivating dress. If he 
varied, garbled, or interpolated them, so as to exalt the 
country in which he found them, and to which he himself 
belonged, some indulgence is due to a feeling of patriotism 
and a desire to raise the Scottish Highlands from the 
depressed condition to which they had been then reduced. 
Perhaps he believed that Ossian was a Scottish hero and 
bard, that the Irish people were a mere Scottish colony, and 
that anything to the contrary was a modern corruption; 
ami if his subsequent conduct was more seriously culpable, 
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it may be traced as much to pride and pertinacity as to want 
of principle. Certain it is that Macpherson was the first who 
saw and showed us the merits of Gaelic poetry. Assuming 
these poems, so far as genuine, to be Irish compositions, they 
had been neglected by the Irish, and allowed to remain 
unpublished and unknown, until Macpherson brought them 
to light from Scottish sources. Then, no doubt, a variety of 
Irish writers came forward and asserted their claims. Miss 
Brooke, Walker, Hardiman, Drummond, O’Reilly, and other 
more recent writers, have done justice to their subject and 
to the genius of Ireland : but it should not be forgotten that 
it was the Scottish Ossian that drew them forth ; and, indeed, 
the Irish of the present day are not slow to ackowledgc the 
superior zeal with which the Albanian Celts have brought out 
and disseminated the compositions of the common language. 
2. I take the occasion of connecting with this subject an 
earnest exhortation, which I address to myself as well as to 
others, to give a prominent place to the Celtic languages in 
the study of philology. Of all countries in the world, 
Britain is the one which is under the strongest call and 
obligation to extend philological science. Our possessions 
are to be found in all of the four quarters of the globe, and in 
that fifth division of it, which is presented by the Southern 
seas. Our commerce is still more extended than our colonies, 
and the noble character of our missionary enterprises rivals 
or even excels the far-famed Propaganda of Rome herself. 
“ The Bible of every land ” shows what Britain has already 
done in this field, and gives good promise of what she may 
yet do. Nor are we deficient practically in philological 
talent. We have produced some of the greatest scholars 
that ever distinguished themselves in classical learning. Wo 
are now successfully studying what we too long neglected, 
the science of our own vernacular tongue, of which the com¬ 
posite elements connect us with half the languages in Europe. 
Next to the classical languages, the most important and the 
most marvellous among the monuments of human speech, the 
sacred language of India, had its ancient seat and still 
preserves its memory and its remains within dominions which 
arc now the property of an English mercantile company. 
Why, then, should we neglect those other venerable languages, 
the two divisions of Celtic speech which arc still to be found 
living among us, and which have such strong and natural 
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claims upon our attention? They are not barbarous or 
illiterate forms of utterance: yet, strange to say, the Irish 
and the Welsh have hitherto been almost entirely neglected 
by English philologers. The study of them has been left 
exclusively to Welsh and to Irish scholars, or to Scottish 
Highlanders possessing often little acquaintance with general 
philology, a state of things which could hardly be satisfactory. 
It is certain that no man ever understands his own language 
who does not also understand others. It is only by com¬ 
parison that scientific principle is evolved. The mere Celtic 
student will never know the principles or analogies of his 
own tongue, which have been derived and drawn from, 
distant and hidden sources. Better times, however, are 
before us. Some of our Celtic scholars of the present day 
are deeply versed in the whole range of the science, while 
philologers who are not Celts are lending their useful aid. 
Accordingly, the Celtic languages have found their proper 
place as branches of the great stock, which has spread its 
shoots in such wonderful variety, and yet with such remark¬ 
able features of resemblance, over the whole range of Asia 
and Europe, from Himalaya to Hecla. The Celtic languages, 
there can be no doubt, will richly repay the attention of the 
most fastidious linguist, and will give and receive important 
illustrations when studied in connection with the other 
members of that mighty family. It may be one of the best 
uses of meetings like those annually held by the Archaeological 
Institute, to break down the partitions that shut up men 
within the limited bounds of special pursuits, and to encou¬ 
rage them to cultivate in this, as in other departments, a 
more comprehensive and catholic field of inquiry. 
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ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN THE ARCHITECTURE OF FRANCE 
AND THAT OF SCOTLAND. 1 

BY JOHN HILL BURTON. 

I FEEL it necessary to offer a word in explanation of the 
character and tendency of the casual notices which I have 
the honour to lay before the Institute. They do not profess 
to accomplish the rigid investigation and exhaustive analysis 
of results, necessary for making an addition, however small, 
to the materials of archaeological science. They are mere 
suggestions, the force of which the knowledge of the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute will enable them to estimate for them¬ 
selves. I shall be content if what I am able to say may 
suggest to archaeological inquirers some new instances in 
which conquests, migrations, and revolutions may be traced 
or illustrated through the features of the architectural deposits 
which have survived them. 

No Englishman can take a general survey of the baronial 
residences he meets in Scotland, without being forcibly 
struck by some national peculiarities which broadly distin¬ 
guish them from the corresponding class of buildings in 
England. The peculiarities are varied, but their predomi¬ 
nating characteristic is the spiral or rocket-shaped turret. I 
shall not say that this is a feature of which English archi¬ 
tecture is totally divested. The luxuriant beauties of the 
English mansions are the spoils of every school, and where 
the Scots took their examples, English architects would study. 
The turret is a prolific architectural device, susceptible of 
infinite variety. The Gothic turret or pinnacle is common 
both in ecclesiastical and baronial edifices, but it is distin¬ 
guished from our turrets by its angularity and its crocheted 
decorations. Some buildings in England show a nearer 
approach to the Scottish turret. For instance, at Kncb- 
worth, in Hertfordshire, the ancestral mansion of Sir Buhver 
Lytton’s family, there are narrow polygonal towers termin¬ 
ating in circular spiral roofs with that ogee curve which 
sometimes, but not frequently, is seen on the Scottish turret. 

1 Communicated to the Architectural Section, at the Meeting of the Institute in 
Edinburgh, July 25,1856. 
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At Wollaton House, in Nottinghamshire, the angular but¬ 
tresses swell into circular abutments with curved spiral roofs, 
which give them a strong general resemblance to some of the 
turrets in Scotland—for instance, to those of Pinkie. Perhaps 
there may be examples, either old or modern, in which there 
is a still closer incidental similarity to Scottish peculiarities. 
But it may safely be said that there does not exist on the 
English side of the Border even one of those Oriental-look¬ 
ing clustered masses, of tall chimneys, narrow crow-stepped 
gables, and numerous conical turrets, which are found 
strewed over Scotland from the Border to Inverness. While 
he notices these characteristics of the baronial residences of 
a comparatively late age—many of them still habitable— 
the stranger will find that the deserted and ruinous castle 
of the preceding period is often a simple, rude, square block, 
which will remind him of the Norman keep or donjon. On 
inquiry, however, he will find that the two are separated 
from each other by centuries, and by radical differences both 
in the external conditions in which they arose, and the 
internal character of their architecture. To account in some 
measure for these two phenomena—for the bare, square 
towers of the older period; for the fantastical, turretted 
mansions of later times—is the object of these notices. 

I must throw myself upon the charity of archaeologists 
if, in my method of exposition, I go back to generalities of 
a very simple and trite character. It is necessary to keep 
in view the historical character of European castles 
generally—of feudal castles, as they have aptly enough been 
called. Other times and other nations have had their 
fortresses, but the castle belongs to the feudal age alone. 
It is not a work of refuge, but a work of aggression, or 
perhaps it would be less open to misconstruction to say, that 
it was raised, not by the people of the country for their pro¬ 
tection against invaders, but by strangers who came among 
them, and, whether to their advantage or their detriment, 
held rule over them. In this way the castle is as distinct in 
its social as in its structural character, from the class of 
fortresses of an earlier age of which there are still abun¬ 
dant specimens scattered over Britain. These hill forts, 
and other very ancient strongholds, were places to which 
the people fled for refuge from an enemy ; but the feudal 
castle was built by a conquering enemy to keep down the 
subdued people. True, there have been conquests before 
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those of the Normans, and means of all kinds taken to keep 
the subdued people in awe ; but the conquests of Cyrus, ot 
Alexander, of C*sar, of Mahomet, and of Tamerlane, were 
all made for the monarch himself, who kept the people 
down by means of his own garrisons and his own fortresses. 
That peculiarity of the feudal conquests whence arose the 
feudal castle was, that many chiefs besides the highest 
had their territorial interest in the conquest, which they 
resolved to keep with their own hand ; and hence the feudal 
lord who had acquired a district, built for himself what was 
alike a dwelling-house and a fortress This is the peculiarity 
of the feudal castle. It is a private dwelling-house, with all 
the amenities which a dwelling-house had in its age, and, at 
the same time.it is a fortress for containing a garrison. It is 
important to keep this peculiarity in view, because each tide 
of conquest deposited its own kind of castles, marking its 
epoch, just as different diluvial deposits may mark the stages 
in the rising or the receding of a flood. The spread of the Nor- 
mans over Europe was that great inundation which first 
covered her with castles, and hence it is that their progress 
over England is marked by one baronial type, and their 
expansion over Scotland, two centuries later, is marked by 
another and totally different type, indicative distinctly ol 
changes created in the development of baronial architecture 
by tho lapse of time. 

The most natural primitive shape of a built fortress is a 
square block. We find it in the Roman Wall in Northumber¬ 
land, in the Wall of China, in Arabia, and among the earliest 
forms used in medieval Europe. The Normans were by no 
means bigoted to this form ; in their eager scramble for places 
of strength, they occupied the ponderous tombs left by the 
Romans, and they would have occupied the Egyptian Pyra¬ 
mids and the Eastern mosques for the same purpose, had 
these fallen in their way. The French antiquaries seem to 
think that many of the castles of their own country were 
begun by the Romans, and that the square Norman tower 
was hence the legitimate descendant of the Roman arx or 
citadel. Their evidence that some of these were built in the 
Roman cities at a moment of extreme emergency for defence 
against the invasions of the barbarians—evidence resting on 
their use of statuary, tombs, and whatever stones were avail¬ 
able, to strengthen the walls,—is exceedingly curious and 
interesting. It is enough here, however, to know that Rome 
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stamped her architecture on the details, if not on the struc¬ 
tural character, of the earliest feudal castles, in those charac¬ 
teristics which are called Norman or Romanesque work. 

Such were the earliest castles of England. But the fact 
already alluded to in the learned paper by Mr. Robertson is, 

I think, extremely striking and suggestive—the fact, namely, 
that there is not one known specimen of the kind of work 
called Norman or Romanesque—1 mean early round arched 
work—in any baronial remain in Scotland. 2 We have, 
throughout the part of Scotland southward of the Grampians, 
very abundant remains of ecclesiastical buildings erected in 
the stylo immediately preceding the pointed Gothic. That a 
form of Christian architecture should have left vestiges in 
affluence, while none appear to be left in the corresponding 
type of baronial architecture, may suggest to some inquirer 
the examination of an instance where the influence of the 
Church preceded that of feudality, and may afford an in¬ 
teresting illustration of the difference between the conquests 
of the Cross and those of the sword. But for my present 
purpose the existence of these numorous ecclesiastical 
vestiges, only makes the absence of the Norman baronial 
features the more remarkable. That there is no existing 
vestige of a Norman castle in Scotland it would of 
course be hardy to assert; I can only say that 1 have 
searched for one in vain, and that none of the several friends 
acquainted with architecture, to whom I have mentioned the 
matter, have been able to point to a single instance. That 
because no vestige of the style can be found just now, there 
never were in Scotland any Norman castles, it would bo 
preposterous to maintain. But it is surely fair to infer 
that buildings of that class must have been rare, and 
on the whole the tendency of the negative evidence 
is to show that, as the earliest castles of England were 
planted there by the Normans, so the earliest feudal cast es 
in Scotland were likewise those that were planted there by 
the Normans in a later age, and consequently a later style. 
It is. remarkable, indeed, that when one castle—the Goblin 

Hall of Haddingtonshire—was built, just a little before the 
event which it is convenient for me to call the Scoto-N orman 


* See the “Sketch of the History of borgh by Mr “J 

Architecture in Scotland," co.nnranicn.ed printed m the Arcb.eolog.eal Journal, vol. 
t the Meeting of the Institute in Edtn- xui. p. KB. 
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conquest, the building of such an edifice was deemed an 
incident important enough to be commemorated in history. 
On the other hand, I am not prepared to say that there was 
not one castle in England before the Conquest—that 
Coningsburgh, and one or two others, have no claim whatever 
to Saxon origin. But I believe that, generally speaking, the 
residence of the Saxon gentleman, as that of the Scottish 
landowner of a much later period, was the fossed and palisa- 
doed arena, with its numerous wooden buildings, so well 
described by Scott, in llotherwold the abode of Codric the 
Saxon. 

The castles which started up all over England immediately 
after the Conquest, wero, generally speaking, the simple 
squaro tower, without any flanking-work. In some in¬ 
stances— such as Newcastle, Rochester, and Bamburgh— 
there were angular projections, more like buttressos than 
flanking-towers, since they wore not deep enough to be 
pierced with side-windows or loop-holes for tho purposo of 
lateral defence. In tho next stago wo find ancillary towers, 
sometimes square, but generally round, erected at tho 
cornors. This is the commencement of the Hanking system 
—tho most important step in modern fortification. Vauban 
owned that tho towers at tho angles of tho early castles 
were tho rudiments of his systom. Tho first object of an 
attacking enemy is to got at the face of the fortress that ho 
may demolish it. The object of the bosioged is to keop him 
away from that critical point, or to attack him when ho is 
there. Thus, both before and since tho iuvontion of gun¬ 
powder, the immediate aim in adjusting the details of a for¬ 
tification, has been to create sufficient flanking-works, and 
the corner-towers of the Normans did it as effectually against 
the battering-ram and tho mangonel as bastions and ravelins 
accomplish it towards artillory. In what is sometimes called 
tho Edwardian period of castellated architecture, we have the 
flanking arrangement brought to what I think must be con¬ 
sidered perfection, for fortresses not attacked by artillery. 
The general outline of the castle has now come to be a screon 
with round towers at intervals—say, for the sake of sim¬ 
plicity, a square work with a round tower at each angle. 
There was usually a gate with a round tower on either side, 
but there is no occasion for going into the variations of a 
feature far too strougly marked to admit of any misunder¬ 
standing about it. 
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So far as any existing remains show, it was when castel¬ 
lated architecture reached this phase that it entered Scotland. 
Among the castles of the Edwardian type are Dirleton, 
Both well, Caerlavrock in Galloway, Kildrummy in Aber¬ 
deenshire, and Lochindorb. Perhaps there may be some 
others, but these are at once noticeable because they were 
very important fortresses in the War of Independence. Until 
I shall hear of evidence to the contrary, I shall believe that 
these fortresses were built by the English, or I should lather 
say the Normans, when the Edwards for a time had Scotland 
in subjection. Dirleton Castle, perhaps the finest specimen, 
was, as we know, long defended by the coadjutors of Wallace 
against Edward I. and his Archimedes, the warlike Bishop 
Beck ; but I cannot help believing that the older part of 
Dirleton, as it at present exists, was built by the English 
after the capture of the castle, such as it had been. Tho 
sarao type of castle is to be seen all along the margin of 
the Edwardian conquests in Wales and Ireland. As tho 
simple square tower with round arches is the deposit of 
tho Norman conquests of the XIth century, so tho screen 
with round towers at intervals, and pointed arches, is the 
doposit of the Norman conquests of the XHIth century. 
Thus, our oldest castles in Scotland are undoubtedly of tho 
later stylo of Norman-English. 

The prostration of Scotland after the War of In dependence, 
is a matter pretty well known in history. There was no rearing 
of costly edifices, whether ecclesiastical or baronial, until long 
after that struggle was over. When lairds or chiefs in Scot¬ 
land were again rich enough to build, they had to fall back 
upon the primitive square tower; hence it is that, as I have 
already said, there are many of them throughout Scotland 
which have a general external resemblance to the Norman 
keep, but are entirely distinct from it both in historical con¬ 
nection and architectural detail. In such fine instances as 
Bortliwick, Clackmanan, Edzell, Doune, and a few others, the 
English traveller can only be convinced by an examination 
of the architectural details, that he does not see before him a 
Normau keep. Generally, however, the Scottish tower is 
much smaller and ruder than the Norman ; and it is, of 
course, destitute of those peculiar features which form the con¬ 
necting link between Gothic and Roman architecture. It 
was still of consequence to the Scottish laird to have flanking 
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defences to his keep. He could not afford the princely round 
towers of the Edwardian baronial period, but he found an 
economical substitute creditable to his ingenuity. The pro¬ 
jecting parapet was, of course, an available means of attack 
from above. At the angle, it was enlarged into a sort of 
machicolation or bastion. This is a common feature in many 
kinds of defensive architecture, but nowhere is it so con¬ 
firmed and systematic as in the Scottish square towers of the 
XVth and XVIth centuries. 

To see how Scottish architecture again emerged from this 
humble condition, it is necessary briefly to describe historical 
conditions which would bo familiar to every one if our 
history, instead of being a more parochial register, were 
written in the catholic spirit of denoting Scotland’s condition 
among the European States. After the War of Independence 
—which it is more just to consider the struggle of the 
Saxons in Scotlaud against Norman aggression, than a 
national contes t-*-Scotland arose, a separate nation, hating 
England. That metropolitan influence, which it would 
naturally have received from the centre of British advance¬ 
ment in London, was drawn from Paris. The Civil Law and 
French feudality wero introduced. The Church, the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the Courts of justice were French. The Univer¬ 
sities wore French to the nicest peculiarity, and in the 
remote colleges of Aberdeen, the fresh students were called 
Mjtanls, just as they wero in the University of Paris. Every¬ 
thing in Scotland might bo said to havo become French, 
except the language and the national character, and at last 
the countries were deemed so closely united, that it was 
discussed in Paris, as a matter of business, whether Scotland 
should bo attached to the Crown of France, or become an 
appanage for a cadet of the House of Valois. It is now 
necessary to cast a glance at the progress of baronial building 
in France. The style which in this country is generally 
called Edwardian—consisting of screens and round towers 
—was there very prevalent. But a feature was superadded 
to it, not known in England, by the mounting of cones or 
obtuse spires, sometimes on the round towers, sometimes on 
the central building. There are instances of large separate 
round towers, on which such cones wero subsequently 
mounted, as, for instance, the donjons of Guise and Semur. 
Sometimes the cone springs flush from the wall—sometimes 
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it was raised behind the rampart. A good example of the 
latter may be found in Holyrood—our latest adaptation 
from the French. In its completion by Sir William Bruce, 
it was almost a direct copy from Chantilly, the abode of 
the Condes. In Paris, there were two fortresses of awful 
notoriety—the Temple, built by Hubert, the treasurer of the 
Order, who died in 1222, and the more recent Bastille. The 
latter—an excellent specimen of the Edwardian form as it 
continued for a long period in France—retained its original 
simplicity and gloom ; but the Temple was decorated with 
a central spire, and a cone on each of its four flanking round 
towers. The conical form thus became an inveterate feature 
in tho baronial architecture of Franco. When flanking 
works of a smaller and less costly character than towers were 
thrown out from tho corners of buildings, tlioy naturally 
assumed the conical shape, which had become an architec¬ 
tural peculiarity in Franco and tho countries in which 
her national habits held sway. Hence the French cMteau 
of tho XVJth century was encrusted with quantities of tho 
rockot-shapcd turrets already reforred to. Tho architecture 
of our ancient allies when it reached this form was accurately 
copied in Scotland, and it is impossible for buildings to bo 
moro like oach other than the French chateau of the middlo 
of tho XVIth century, and tho Scottish mansion of about 
eighty years later. There arc, of course, some differences. 
Many of tho French buildings woro larger and moro costly 
than tho Scottish. The French had somo peculiarities of a 
rather earlier age, in a mixture of their own rich Gothic with 
tho decorations. In Scotland there arc but few and faint 
touches of Gothic in the conical architecture. It seems 
to have prevailed to any considerable extent only in the 
beautiful castle of Inverary, which has unfortunately dis¬ 
appeared. In many instances additions were made in the 
French conical style to the original square tower, and thus 
an edifice presenting in its lower storeys tho rudest simplicity, 
would expand into a picturesque coronet of many-figured 
turrets and grotesque chimneys. The use of tho small 
bastion, to which I have already referred, was in itself an 
incidental step towards the adaptation of tho style. The 
stone work of the turret was indeed just an enlargement of 
the bastion, often occupying the same position as a flanker. 
In one instance—that of Castle Iluntly—the old bastions 
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have recently had turret tops placed otf them, *s if to 
complete their original design, but the result i 3 by no means 
happy, since they are thus evidently unfitted to serve as 
bastions, while they are not large enough to contain timet 

Ch I^hall conclude with a remark, applicable to one adapta¬ 
tion of this style which has attracted much attention 
Heriot’s Hospital. The block plan has evidently been adapted 
from the palace of Aschaffenburg on the Maiu, built m the 
vear 1611. 1 But in the decorations, and especially the 
turrets, the architect appears to have been ambitious ol 
reducing the elements of the Scottish conical architecture 
into something like order and symmetry. A rich contusion 
generally reigns in the turretted mansions, as if thoy had 
grown in luxurious wildness, without any controlling dcsigi, 
but Heriot’s Hospital is all symmetry. The turrets aro 
light and small—too small for turrets, and liable to the 
objection of being palpably useless; their proportions are 
nicely adjusted, and their tops, instead of the hard conic 
outline, have the ogee curve. The rough crow-step-a 
common and peculiar featuro m Scottish baronial aichitcc- 
turc,—is converted into richly-decorated scroll-work, and tho 
gaunt storm windows of our old housos resolve themselves 
into small decorated tympanums. It was a bold and ingenious 
attempt to bring tho scattorcd elements of our Scottish 
architecture into order and system ; and I am inclined to 
bolieve that tho architect who made tho attempt was 
William Aytoun, an ancestor of my distinguished monel 
tho author of “BothwelP and the “Lays of tho Cavaliers, 

who inherits his name. . . 

Tho French origin of our street architecture is very obvious. 
The older parts of our towns are full of the tall irregular 
moulded gables, truncated turrets, and abutments ot all 
kinds, which give so much picturesqueness to the towns ot 
the north of France. 'In Aberdeen there arc sevoval edifices 
with their turrets, abutting on the streets, more like the 
country chateaux than the city hotels of the French. Ihcrc 
is there a large building, generally called the Bishop s 1 alace, 
with the conical-toppcd round towers and intervening screens, 


1 See tlie representation and account 
of this remarkable building in the “ Ar¬ 
chitectural Curisn Nova," of the celebrated 


hydraulic engineer BoBcklem, translated 
by tho still more celebrated John Chris¬ 
topher Sturm. , 
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can imitation of a French castle of that earlier period when, 
the conical tops wore first mounted on the flanking round 
towers. There are many such instances in Scotland, both 
in town and country, but the common stair—the house 
above house—at once attests the severance from England 
and the connection with France. The modern street house, 
I believe to bo the invention of that sagacious people the 
Dutch,, but the English were not far behind them, if we 
may judgo from the houses of tho XVIIth century near 
St. James’s park—all regularly and symmetrically planned, 
with tho dining-room flat below and tho drawing-room flat 
above. These were inhabited by tho English gentry, while 
those of Edinburgh and Paris wore perched several floors 
abovo the street. 


EXAMPLES OF MEDIAEVAL SEALS. 


1. Personal seal of Tnoti Longus, or Thor the Long: which can 
hardly be later than 11 IS, and may bo as early as the end of the previous 
century. We are indebted to the truvhful pencil of Mr. Blorc for the 
drawing from which the wood-cut has been executed. Thor was, in all 
probability, an Anglo-Saxon. If not living at the Conquest, that event 
could not have preceded his birth more than a few yeare. The nnmo 
Tor, no doubt the same, occurs in Domesday several times, as that 
of persons holding lands in different counties, especially in Yorkshire, 
before the Survey; and most likely in some cases they held them before 
the Conquest. And there are localities near the border that boar 
names of which tho word forms J»art. No one of those persons lias 
been identified with Thor Longus; yet it is not improbable that lie was 
ono of them: nor has any connection between him and any of those 
localities been discovered, though antiquaries on both sides of the Tweed 
have been inquisitive about him. Little indeed is known of him, but 
that little is well authenticated, since it has been furnished by himself 
in two of his charters, both of which were formerly in tho archives of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; but one of them only now remains, 
and from the seal appended to it Mr. Bloro made his drawing. 

Wc would remind our readers that on the death of Malcolm Canmorc, 
King of Scotland, he was succeeded by Donald Bane, his brother, though 
he left at least three sons, namely, Edgar, Alexander, and David surviving 
him, and also two daughters; all by his wife, Margaret, grand-daughter 
of Edmund Ironside, King of England, and sister of Edgar Athcling. 
But in 1098 Edgar was, by means of an English force under Edgar 
Atheling, his uuclc, established on tho throne of his father ; and in liOO 
King Henry I. of England married his sister Matilda. During Edgar's 
reign, and by his encouragement, mauy English passed over into Scotland 
and settled there. Thor Longus is supposed to have been one of these ; 
for wo learn from his charters, that King Edgar gave him Ednalmm 
(now Edenham, or Ednam on tho Eden, near Kelso), which was then 
unoccupied (desertam); and with the assistance of the king, and his 
own means, such ns cattle and the liko (pccunia), he had settled there, 
and had built and endowed a church, that was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. 
This church was tho subject of tho two charters: by the former-he 
granted it to St. Cuthbert aud his monks (at Coldinghara, a cell of 
Durham), for the souls of King Edgar aud his father aud mother, and 
for tho health of his (the king’s) brothers and sisters, and for tho 
redemption of his own brother Lcfwin, and for the health of his own 
body and soul. Though we learn from this, that ho had a brother named 
Lefwin, of him nothing more lias been discovered. It appears that 
having made this grant, he was desirous of having it confirmed by the 
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king’s brother, David, who was then Earl of Huntingdon, and under 
whom, as his lord, wo are led to think he held the land. For by the 
other charter, which is in the fora of a letter to the Earl, and is, at the 
commencement, thus addressed to him,—“ Domino suo karissimo David 
Comiti Thor omnimodo sous salutcm,” he proceeds to mention again the 
gift by King Edgar, and his settling at Edcnham, and building and 
endowing a church, and also the grant of the church, which he explains 
to have been made for the souls of King Edgar, and the Earl’s father 
and mother, and for the health of the Earl himself, and of King 
Alexander and Queen Matilda, and then be requests the Earl, as liis 
dearest lord, to confirm the grant to St. Cuthbert and his monks for 
ever. This is the charter which, with its seal, still exists ; copies of 
both will be found in Anderson’s Diplomats Scotiffi, pi. 66 ; Smith’s 
Bcda, Appendix, No. 20.; and Raine'sN. Durham, Appendix 38. Earl 
David complied with the request, and confirmed tho grant by a charter 
addressed to John, the Bishop (of Glasgow), which is also printed in 
Koine’s N. Durham, Appendix 23. From these two charters of Thor, 
sceiDg the difference in the language applied to the living and the dead, we 
learn that when the latter was made, Alexander was King of Scotland, 
and Queen Matilda was living: who was, no doubt, his sister, Matilda, 
Queen of Henry I. of England ; for Alexander’s Queen was not named 
Matilda. We thus ascertain that the charter, to which this seal is 
* appended, was made between the accession of Alexander m 1107, and 
the death of Matilda in 1118 ; while the matrix of the seal may have 
been executed some few years earlier. The seal has been engraved by 
Anderson; but, beside that justice U hardly done to its archaic character, 
the Diplomat Scotim is not found in many private libraries, and therefore 
we have thought a wood-cut of so remarkable an example, from Mr. JJloro s 
excellent drawing of it, would not be unacceptable to our readers. It is 
a rare and choice specimen of its kind at that early period, being the 
personal seal of a subject, who does not appear to have been of baronial 
or official rank, but was probably an English settler of no h.gbcr condition 
than that of a vassal under a prince of the bleed royal ^ Scotland 
possessed of a subordinate manor or lordship on which he resided, me 
size, as well as the fora of it, is shown in the cut. It represent* Thor 
himself, we may assume, without armour of any sort, habited in a tunic 
and a mantle fastened on the right shoulder; lie is seated and holdin 
a sword (apparently in its scabbard) in his nglit hand nnJ “jparlin 
it near the point with his left. The head is uncovered, and the hair 
long, and parted after the Anglo-Saxon fashion. The singular legend, 
THOR U2 wittit Aitico, would seem to import that the primary purpose 
of the seal was for letters, conformably wuh the usage of the Anglo- 
Saxons, who rarely scaled their deeds. It will be observed, the seal is 
of the pointed oval fora, which is often supposed to have t>cc ° con J in ^’ 
to ecclesiastics and ladies. Importance has been somet.mcsattachcdto 
a seated effigy on a seal, and also to a sword, as indicating rank and 
authority ; and the mantle fastened on the right shoulder would verj 
well agree with that supposition; yet, seeing the silence of jho charters 
and the legend on the subject, no reliance can be placed upon 
interpretation of the device; and the authority which jo ^bably had 
in his own domain may sufficiently account for the display of the sword 
by him while seated and in civil costume. 
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2. Seals op St, Bebxaud, Abbot of Clairvaur, A.D. 1115—1153. 

Amongst personal reliqoe3 of the class under consideration, at so early a 
period as the twelfth century, there are few probably, with the exception of 
seals of sovereign princes, so deserving of consideration as those to which we 
here invite the attention of our readers. The seals successively used by St. 
Bernard have been noticed separately in two foreign periodical publications, 
produced in Belgium and Normandy ; but the two examples, interesting m 
no slight degree as associated with the memory of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished men of his age, one who took so influential a part in its political 
and religious movements, have not hitherto, as we believe, been published 
together, nor have they been given amongst the notices of Mediaeval seals 
produced in our own country. Examples of so early a date, and more espe¬ 
cially original matrices, are of considerable rarity ; the facts.connccted with 
the occurrence of two seals used by the great Abbot and founder of Clairvaux, 
and the actual existence of the matrix of one of them, may suffice also to 
give to the following examples more than ordinary interest. 

It is unnecessary here to advert to the history of the eminent man, the 
last of the Fathers, as he has been styled, the powerful spell of whose 
influence, through the force of his personal character, sufficed to arouse a 
Crusade or to establish the legitimacy even of the Holy Pontiff, as in the 
case of Inuocent II., whose acknowledgment as head of the Church by 
Louis Lc Gros in France, and by Henry L in England, has been attributed 
to the arguments of St. Bernard. In 1113, at the age of twenty-three, he 
had joined the ascetic fraternity of Citcaux, accompanied by thirty rela¬ 
tives and young men of condition ; two years later, it is stated, he received 
the pastoral staff from St. Stephen, and set forth with a chosen band to 
found, in the forests of Champagne, the remarkable monastic colony at the 
spot subsequently so renowned as the Clara Vallis. 

It is now impracticable to ascertain at what precise period subsequently 
to the establishment of the monastery in 1115, the first seal used by 
Bernard was in use: it may have been provided on the occasion of his 
visit to Paris in 1122, or at some other memorable period in his subsequent 
career. An impression of this seal has been preserved in Belgium amongst 
tho documents relating to the abbey of Ninovc, in the depository of the 
archives of Eastern Flanders. It is appended to an instrument by which 
St. Bernard determined a question at issue between the Abbot of Ninove and 
the Abbot of Jette, near Brussels, about the year 1150.* The accompany¬ 
ing wood-cut has been prepared from the engraving by the talented Charles 
Onghcna, of Ghent, compared with a sulphur cast from another impres¬ 
sion, preserved at Paris amongst the archives of the Empire. The device 
is a dexter arm issuing from a sleeve and grasping a pastoral staff with a 
simple spiral head, turned inwards, or towards the person by whom it was 
carried, ns frequently seen on seals of the heads of monastic houses, 
whilst on seals of bishops the volute is more commonly turned outwards, 
significant, as some suppose, of their more extended jurisdiction, whilst the 
authority of the abbot was limited within the monastery subjected to his 
control. Around the margin of the seal is inscribed,—*rSiGKfM Abbatis 

1 See the “Notice sor Us Archives Ilistoriqacs de Belgique,” 1841, p. 181. 
<lc la Province de la Flandre Orientale,” This memoir is accompanied by au inter- 
hy the learned ArcMxitte, J. de Saint- cstir.g plate of seals, including that of St. 
Genois, in the “ Messager des Sciences Bernard. 
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Clarevallis : 5 —The matrix, of pointed-oval form, appears to have been 
provided with a loop for suspension, at the lower part, instead of the apex 
of the seal, the more usual arrangement. The indent left on the wax by 
this loop or handle is distinctly marked on the engraved representation, os 
also on the sulphur cast from the impression above mentioned. 

Shortly after the period to which the document preserved in Belgium has 
been assigned, it appears that St. Bernard had been under the necessity 
of changing his seal, on account of certain false writings issued under the 
deceptive authority of a forgery of tho seal ‘in question. In a letter to 
Pope Eugeniua III., dated 1151, St. Bernard gives him information of this 
substitution of a new seal bearing his effigy and his name "Mult® litter® 
falsatro sub falsato sigillo nostro in manus multorum cxiorunt, et, quod 
cernitis, de novo utimur continent® et iraaginem nostram ct nomen.” 
(Lit. 284, edit. Mabiilon.) This device, it will be observed, appears on 
the second seal here given, and the statement is in perfect accordance 
with the fact, that on this seal previously in use, St. Bernard had neither 
displayed his portraiture, more commonly found on tho seals of eminent 
dignitaries, nor expressed his name. It will bo remembered that the 
founder of Clairvaux earnestly sought to repress tho ostentation of the 
heads of monasteries in his times, aud especially their ambitious desire for 
certain episcopal insignia. St. Bernard would never assume the mitre, in 
accordance with the innovation prevalent amongst his contemporaries. 
(Sec his treatise “ De Moribus et Officio Kpiscoporum,” cap. ix.) 

The matrix of the second seal is preserved in the Museum of Antiquities 
at Rouen ; an instructive collection, for which nrclneologists are iudebted 
to the intelligence of an eminent antiquary of Normandy, Achillo 
Deville, by whom a notice and engraving of this highly curious relique was 
given, iu 1838, in tho "Bulletin de la Soci&e libre d'Emulation de 
Rouen." M. Deville, who had fortuuately obtained the matrix from 
au officer at Issoudun, communicated his discovery to the " Academie dos 
Inscriptions,” iu a letter dated Aug. 16, 1837. It bad been purchased 
from a dealer, who had bought up, during the troublous times in 1790, 
tho old metal obtained from tho collegiate foundation of St. Cyr, at 
Issouduu, affiliated to Clairvaux. The accompanying woodcut is of the 
same size as the matrix, which is of brass, and flat, measuring in thickness 
about one-fifth of au inch, without handle or loop for suspension. It is a 
production of rather rude and unartistic character, in which we may 
perhaps recognise a certain consistency with the ascetic humility of the 
founder of Clairvaux, and in low relief. The head is almost grotesque in 
its deficiency of expression ; the abbot is represented enthroned on a 
faldistory or folding-scat, the sides of which terminate in heads of animals, 
such as may bo seen on other seals of ecclesiastical dignitaries and of 
the heads of religious houses. St. Bernard, bareheaded and tonsured, 
holds his pastoral staff with his left hand, tho volute of the staff, of the 
same simple type as that on his earlier seal, being turned towards him, 
whilst in the right he holds an object of singular aspect, which has given 
rise to various conjectures. By the learned Benedictine, Mabiilon, it was 
supposed to be a book; the hand, however, grasps a handle, expressed 
with sufficient distinctness to prove that we must seek some symbol of a 

J It must be observed that iu the plate stroke across tho V in the word Sigium, 
given in tho “ Message " the transverse has been inadvertently omitted. 
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different description. M. Devillc remarks that M. Pays, of Issoudun, the 
“ oficier en retrain ” from whom he obtained the matrix, had regarded 
this object, with greater probability, to be an hour-glass. M. Deville, 
taking exception to both these conjectures, proposes to regard it as the 
door of a church:—“Je crois y reconnoitre (lie observes) une porte 
d'tfglise, divisde en deux ventaux par uue colonette qui est sunnontee de 
son chapitcau.”* With all deference to the opinion of the eminent Norman 
archteologist, we would suggest the supposition that this object may bo 
intended to represent the tabula pads, or pax-board ; and. whilst it must 
be admitted, that no other example has been found of the occurrence of 
such a symbol thus introduced on any medieval seal, it seems no unreason¬ 
able conjecture that the symbol of Christian union and goodwill may have 
been introduced by St. Bernard with some peculiar feeling and signifi¬ 
cance. Around the figure is the legend— * 8ioiu.ni : bernardi : 
abbatis : claret all’. It will be noticed that, in three instances, there 
occur letters conjoined, such as are found not uncommonly in inscriptions 
of the period. 

M. Deville, by whom this little matrix was generously presented to the 
Museum at Rouen, observes that no surprise can bo felt that the monks of 
Clairvaux should have suffered so precious a relique of their great founder 
to have passed away from their custody. On some trifling emergency 
they had even sold tho shrine in which be was entombed. (Thesaurus 
Novus Anecd., tom. ii. col. 1420.) 

3. Seal of Hbkry le Chambeklatx, a personal seal with heraldry. 
This curious little example was found by Mr. Ready, appended to n 
document preserved amongst the muniments of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and bearing the date 16 Edward II. (1322-23). It bears no 
name or inscription, but it appears to have been tho seal of Henry lo 
Chamborlnyn. In tbe same collegiate treasury another document oxists, 
henring the seal of Henry le Chainbcrlayn, possibly the sumo person, 
described as of Landbcach, Cambridgeshire, and dntod 11 Edward II. 
(1317-18). On this seal en escutcheon is introduced, charged with this 
coat,—on a bend threo lions passant. The escutcheon is suspended to a 
branch or stem of a tree, and tbe space on eoch side is occupied by u 
wyvern, in tho same manner as on the seal here figured. 

Tho manor of" Chamberieynes,” in the parish of Landbeach, Cambridge¬ 
shire, had anciently been the property of the De Beche family. In 1359 
tho Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College purchased it from Sir 
Thomas Chainbcrlayn, whose grandfather. Sir Walter, had purchased it 
from Helen de Bcche. (Masters' Hist, of Corpus Christi College.) 

Tho coat which occurs on this seal is not found in any of the printed 
Rolls, as borne by tho name of Le Chamberlayn. We must, however, leave 
to the Cambridgeshire antiquary the task of tracing the history of a family, 
which appears to have been of some note in the county. The value of the 
seal under consideration, as an example of the well-finished designs of tho 
XIVth century, consists iu the very peculiar mode in which the heraldry 

* Bulletin de la Society d' ftmuhtiou de acceptable to some of our readers to be 
ltouco, 1838. From the rude workman- informed tii»t foe-similes of both the 
ship of ibis seal, and its small dimensions, seals of St- Bernard, as likewise of the 
a careful examination of an impres-ion other seals here noticed, may be obtained 
can alone give any correct notion of the from Mr. Ready, 1, Princes Street, 
details above mentioned. It may be Shrewsbury. 
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is introduced. The object represented is undoubtedly a military helm or 
head-piece, of a form not unusunl during the times of the second and third 
Edwards. Whether it was intended to portray the holm of iron plate,— 
the chapel defer, or. possibly that of cuir bouilli, some fashion of the paief, 
wc have no evidence to determine. The occurrence of any form of head¬ 
piece on a seal, at so early a period, ns the principal device, is, perhaps, 
uniquo ; and sonrccly less unusual, amongst the capricious conventionalities 
of medieval art, ia the introduction of heraldry upon tho helm, in any of 
its varied forma. In a former volume of this Journal, Vol. II. p. 383," wo 
noticed tho very raro occurrence of any such feature in military costumo, 
the only examples which had fallen under our observation being the 
sepulchral effigy of John lo Bolder, atJ(£t. Brido's, Glamorganshire, of 
which a representation was given, and tho enamollod tablet portraying 
Geoffrey Plantagenot, who died in 1149. On tho front of the basin-shaped 
scull-cap seen on the incised slab at St. Brido’s, a flour-dc-lys botween two 
covered cups is introduced, and the shield which lmngs over the left arm is 
charged with threo similar cups, tho bearing of Botilcr. Tho well-known 
figuro of Geoffrey lo Bol, figured by Charles Stotlmrd, present* a golden 
lion on tho sido of his head-piece, similar in form to the Phrygian bonnot. 
Mr. Hewitt, in his instructive manual of” Ancient Armour and Weapons,” 
p. 286, givoa somo observations on such heraldic decorations, with a 
remarkable illustration from tho seal of Louis of Savoy, circa 1294, 
figured by Cibrario (Sigilli do’ Principi di Savoin), on which the crested 
holm presents tho hornldio oaglo displayed, forming tho visor. Ollier 
oxamplos doubtless exist, which linvo not fallen undorour observation. 

Tho peculiar hond-picco which appears on tho seal of Henry lo Chambor- 
layn, is nrobably that designated tho kottlo-hat, from its rcsemblanco to a 
caldron.* Amongst tho best illustrations of this curious fsshion may bo 
cited tho little figuro of Lord St. Amnud, amongst tho accompaniments of 
tho sopulchral brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsing, date about 1347 
(Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses, pi. 1. Boutcll’s Monumental Brasses, p. 47). 
In this oxamplo tho brim is wider, and projects with n more marked contour 
than tho gently curved outliue of the chapel va tho seal of Lo ChnmborJnyn. 
Tho peculiar ridgo occurs in both ovor tbo crown of tho head. Tho helm 
of this fashion appears to have been used throughout Europe. An exnmplo 
of iron plato, with a wido briin and slight ridgo over tho head, closely 
resembling tho hornldic helm on our seal, is preserved in tho Copenhagen 
Museum, arid is figured by Worsaoo in his admirable " Afbildningcr fra 
dot Kongoligo Museum," ic., fig. 432. It is described asa" Stormhue." 
The kettle-hot moy bo soon in great varioty in tho drawings in Kous’ Life 
of tho Earl of Warwick, Colt. MS., Julius, E. IV., and Strutt's Horda, 
vol. ii. The most remarknblo specimen, howover, of this kind of holm, is 
undoubtedly the kcttlc-hot found in Southwark, in forming tho terminus of 
the London and Greenwich Railway, and presented to Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Museum of London Antiquities, by Mr. J. Y. Akorman. It is almost 
identical inform with that seon on the seal; and it has the ridge, or comb, 

4 SeePromptoriumParrulonim, p.273, —“j. Palet do quierboyll’ covert do 
and note. « Ketylle Hat, PtUiru, Galena.” stakes (stags, or pile*, Lat. stada t) blanc 
Doth these Latin terms seem to have been et vert. j. Kctilhat* peynto do slakes.” 
n*ed to designate the leathern helm or Kettle liats and pal eta occur together 

C . The Inventory of armour of Sir in the Inventory of Sir Edward do Appel- 
n Burley, beheaded 1388, comprises by, 1374, Sloano Charter, xxxi. 2. 
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over tho crown. Originally a kettle-hat of war, as proved by rivet noies lor 
attaching the lining and the chin-band, it had been subsequently converted 
into a camp-kettle, and fitted with an iron handle, chain and hook, for 
suspension over tho fire. See the Catalogue of Mr. Roach Smith’s 
Collection, now deposited in the British Museum, p. 149. 

We cannot close this notice without adverting to the gratifying liberality 
shown by tho heads of houses and tho fellows of several colleges in the 
University of Cambridge, in granting to Mr. Ready the permission to copy 
the valuable seals preserved in their treasuries, and thus placing within 
our roach a most extensive accession to the materials of tins description, 
which often throw an important light upon history, the descent of families, 
as also upon heraldry, costumo, and tho genoral history of modiioval art. 

4. Privy Sral op Joan Beaoport, Queen of Scotland, a.i>. 1424.— 
Tho matrix, of fine gold, was exhibited in the Museum of tho Institute, at 
tho Edinburgh Mooting, in 1856. Through tho request of Mr. Cosmo 
Inncs this precious rcliquo was kindly sent for that purpose by Mr. John W. 
Williamson, banker, of Kinross. It had been found, in 1829, at West 
Green, near that town, in exoa- 
vating the foundations for a 
house built by that gentleman. 

Trove" remains in his possoB- (fj |J ^\ / I 

sion, by authority of a Treasury \ V JM - 

letter, “remitting tho right of - 

tho Crown.” The matrix is 


* This seal is described in Mr. H. Loing’s “Catalogue of Impressions from 
Ancient Scottish Seals," No. 44, p. II. 
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Seal or Henry le Chamberiayo. lfl Edw. II. <13BM3.) From tbe Treasury 
of Corpue Chrietd College. Cambridge. 



Official Seal of Edward TV. for hie Chancery of Monmouth. From the 
Matrix found in tho river Monao®. Monmouth. 
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liis legitimation, 20 Richard II., and displayed upon his stall-plate at 
Windsor. The borduro, owing to the minute design of tbo seal, i's slightly 
indistinct, but on careful examination it appears to be unquestionably as 
above described. There exists a fragment of another seal, used by Queen 
Joan after the death of her husband, and of which a cast, obtained by the 
late General Hutton, is now preserved in his extensive collections of 
Scottish Seals, deposited in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. . The cast bore the reference—“ From Ponmure.” The seal, 
in its perfect state, measured about 2 inches in diameter; it is of circular 
form, and displays the samo arms as have been above described, on a 
lozenge, supported by two animals. The dexter supporter alone remains ; 
this as well as the other details of this interesting seal, is in a very 
defaced condition. It is not noticed iu Mr. Henry Laing’s valuable “ Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Impressions from Scottish Seals ;" published in 1S50 ; 
its existence not having been ascertained at that time. 6 Casts in sulphur 
from both the seals of Queen Joan, as also from the numerous valuable 
examples supplied by the Scottish Royal Series, may be obtained from 
Mr. Laing. 3, Elder Street, Edinburgh. ,. 

5. Official Seal of King Edward IV. for Ins Chancery of 
Monmouth ; the obverse only: the reverse is unknown. The castle 
and honor of Monmouth were acquired by the crown for Prince 
Edward, afterwards King Edward I., by an arrangement with John 
de Monmouth in 40 Henry III. (1255). In 1267 (52 Henry III.), on 
the surrender of then, by that prince, they were granted by the Crown 
to his brother Edmund Earl of Lancaster ; which grant w 89 confirmed by 
Edward I., in the ninth year of his reign. They continued to form part 
of the possessions of the earls and dukes of Lancaster. The county of 
Lancaster wos erected into a county palatine by Edward III., in favour 
of his son John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, for Ins life. The previous 
earl and duke had enjoyed some royal privileges within it. Henry IV., the 
son and heir of John of Ghent, made it a county palatine in perpetuity 
to him and his heirs as Dukes of Lancaster, distinct from the Crown, 
which he held by a less satisfactory title. The possessions, however, of 
the Dukes of Lancaster out of the county were not within the palatine 
iurisdiction ; and, therefore, the chancery of Monmouth is not to be 
recarded as in anywise part of or dependent upon that jurisdiction. This 
chancery was not a court, but what we should now call an office, with an 
establishment of clerks under a chancellor or steward or Ins deputy, lor 
preparing and sealing grouts, leases, and other deeds, the preservation of 
documents, and the transacting of other business incident to the management 
of a considerable estate. Occasionally a deed of some great lord or lady is 
found, which purports to have been given or dated at Ins or her chancery 
in some place, which, like Monmouth, was an honor comprising several 
subordinate manors dependent on it If wo mistake not there wasm the 
possession of the late John Ruggles Erice, Lsq., of Clare, Suffolk, and 


« This seal, as far it has been practica¬ 
ble to ascertain the fact, is appended to In¬ 
dentures between the Queen and Sir 
Alexander Livingston (with others) Sept 
1439, by which she surrendered lo aim 
the guardianship of her youthful Sen, 
Janies II. Tytlcr, HUt. Scot. vol. iv. p. 


18. This remarkable document, of which 
a duplicate may have been fouud by 
General Hutton, amongst the Panmure 
evidences, has been print'd in the Acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, yoL ii. 
p. 54, from the original now in the 
General Register House. 
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Spains Hall, Essex, a deed of Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Ulster, one 
of the coheiresses of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, dated at her 
chancery at Clare ; which was an honor with several dependent manors. 
“ Cancellarius ” or chancellor was not always a judge, even in this country; 
he originally more resembled a secretary having charge of the royal seal. 
Deeds so dated are rare: we have not been able to find one example 
in Madox's Form. Angl. Edward IV., on his accession, prevailed on 
the parliament to attaint Henry VI. ; and the duchy and its dependencies 
being thus forfeited, ho annexed them to the Crown. The seal of this 
king for his Earldom of March, which is engraved in Saudford, was 
not exactly of the same kind as tho present; not being restricted to any 
particular honor, but intended for the whole earldom. It was intrustod to 
an officer called tho ohnnccllor of that earldom. 

Tho woodcut of this seal is of the sizo of the original, and has been 
taken from an impression fresh from the matrix, which is of brass. It 
was found somo years ago in the rivor Monnow, near Monmouth, and lately 
discovered in a cottago, attached to tho lino of a clock to supply tho 
doficionoy of tho weight. Wo aro indebted for tho impression, and for tho 
opportunity of examining tho matrix, to tho kindness of tho historian of 
Cheshire, Dr. Ormorod. 

It is evident tho matrix consisted of two pieces, ono to impross this 
obverse, tho Other a revorso: these wore detached, and, when used for 
scaling, were mado to come togothor correctly by moans of four pins in tho 

Other piece, whioh .passed through four cor¬ 
responding holes in this; ono of which 

D holes only remains, tho others having boon 
brokon away. Tho form of this part of tho 
matrix, as it originally oxistod, is givon in tho 
margin on a reduced scale. 

•This seal, ns shown by tho woodcut of it, 
is oirculur, uml 2} inches in diameter. Tho 
dovico is a figuro of tho king, ns Duke of Lan¬ 
caster, in pluto armour, without any crown, 
coronet, or crest; but there is a torco or wreath with a scanty mantling on 
tho holmot. In the right hand is a sword, and on the left arm a shield, 
charged with threo lions passant guardnnt in palo, and a labol of three points, 
on each of which aro as many fiours-dc-lis; being tho arms of tho county 
and duchy of Lancaster. Tho same arms arc on tho ample housings of tho 
horso, both before and behind ; and tho head is protected by a ohanfrein 
and tostiftrea. The field is diapered with suns and roses in lozenges. Tho 
legend is. — s : edwaudi : dei : ora : reo' anqo’ : et : francie : 
Oaxcellaajb : svk : de : monemovtii, in black letter, with a line over 
the final u. A remarkable circumstance in regard to this legend is, 
that, though tho matrix is, with this exception, of brass, some of tho 
letters are on white metal; showing that an alteration had been made 
in it, by cutting out a portion, and beating in white metal, and then 
engraving it anew. It is not easy to determine tho extent of the 
alteration; but of the words "eanccllam sue de hi onemouth," tho loiters 
in Italics aro on the white metal. However, after this metal was beaten 
in, some of the new letters may have been engraved on parts of tho 
original surface which were before without letters. We see nothing 
improbable in supposing that tho seal was made for some other chancery 
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within the duchy, and that the legend then ran “ pro " (contracted) “can- 
cellaria sua,” instead of “ cancellavio sue.” 

The alteration of matrices in mediicval times was not very unfrequont, 
as professor Willis has shown in his valuable paper on some of the Great 
Seals, published in the second volume of this Journal; but it is a rare 
occurrence to meet with a matrix that has been altered. Though in this 
iustance a white metal was substituted for the brass removed, probably 
that was not the only ouo so employed. It is remarkable how little 
appearance of any alteration can bo detected in on impression; the junction 
of tbo two metals is not thcro pcrcoptiblo. 

WESTON S. WALFORD AND ALBERT WAY. 


NOTE ON THE SEALS OP EADGAR AND OFPA; 

DMCribfld la too ArcWotfoil Journal, to). xlJL p. «5fl. 

On a more minute inspection of the charters granted to the Abbey of St. 
Denis, than it had been in tho power of Sir Frodorio Maddon to bestow, 
it has boon nscortainod that the seals bad boon nflixod en placard, in 
tho form explained in his valuable memoir on the seal of Eudes, king 
of Franco, in tho Archrcological Journal, vol. xi. p. 2G8. Tho peculiar 
cnvclopo or chemise of parchment, doscribod in his observations on tho seals 
of Endgar and Offo, ibid., vol. xiii, p. 367, appeared to have boon added 
as a protection to tho wax at a comparatively recoilt dnto. Tlioso romark- 
nblo charters nro presorvod at tho “ Hfitol dos Arohlvos Imporiulcs," at 
Paris, formerly tho Palaco of tho Princes do Soubiso, nn cstablishmont 
whero prompt facilities of nccoss have not always boon conccdod, and whoro 
tho historical onquircr may now hopefully nnticipato some relaxation of 
official formalities and restrictions, through tho recent appointment of so 
onlightcnod and courteous n Diroctor as tho Count do Lnbordo. At tho 
poriod, howover, of Sir Frederic’s visit several years sinoo, tho only charters 
submitted to his inspection, were that of Ofla and ono of Edward tho 
Confessor. Tho erroneous impression in regard to tho originality of tho 
envelopes nbovo mentioned, was duo to tho dcccptivo cvidonco of drawings 
rnado with groat caro at his request nfeor leaving Paris, confirmed nHo by 
tho roport of tho Into Mr. Doublcday, who was permitted to mould tho 
soals in question. Having lately been oimblcd, through tho obliging per¬ 
mission of tho Director, to examine tho charter of Endgar, which Sir 
Frederic Madden had not seen, it bocaiuo evident that the parchment 
wrapper lmd not been applied when tho seal was affixed, but possibly aftor 
tho documents woro brought from St. Denis, and that it was formed of a 
wnsto fragment of written parchment, tho writing being probably as Into as 
tho sixteenth century, Tho chemises had doubtless been added in both 
instances at tho same" time, and must bo regarded as a modern precaution. 


vol. xtv. 
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(Original SocummM. 

ANGLO-SAXON DOCUMENT RELATING TO LANDS AT SEND AND 
SUNBURY IN MIDDLESEX, IN THE TIME OF EADGAR: AND 
TIIE WRIT OF CNUT, ON THE ACCESSION °F ARCHBISHOP 
JETHELNOTH TO THE SEE OF CANTERBURY, a.d. 1020. 

Tns very remarkable document which I hero print with a translation. 
one of the title deeds of Westminster. It relates how cerla ' n l ^ d 5 at 
Send and Sunbury, in Middlesex, came into tho hands of Archbishop 
Ddnstiu, and by what series of events their ancient owners bccame divestcd 
of their property. The light which it incidentally throws upon the Anglo- 
Saxon forms of law. and the state of society, is very great; nnd -t may 
be considered one of the most instructive monuments which we possess. 
As it is written in a rather barbarous way. though not by any means a 
confused one. our readers may possibly like to see a 

the transactions described. It appears that a female serf, named Thurwif 
was stolen from JElfaige: he dotcctcd his property in the l ands of 
Wulfsige, who teamed it over to ^Selsrtn, in Sunbury i.e., vouched him 
as tho person from whom ho acquired it. It was now A^clstin s businesf 
to produce his voucher, which he undertook to do; but when the teraqune, 
he did not hold it, and consequently admitted the wrongful possession. 
Ailfsige now claimed, and got back his property, and two pounds damages. 
But there was a public consideration besides the pnvate onethe.sheriff 
in the king's name demanded JSSelstin’s wergyld, which ho had forfeited 
to the king by not vouching his warranty as ho undertook to do. 
yKXclstdn having no means, his brother, Eddwcard, who possessed the 
charter of Sunbury, although /ESclstin held the land, proposed to pay the 
fine for him, if he Would give up the land to him. This yEiolstau refused, 
and consequently both lost it. The sheriff turned J^clshlu out of it, and 
seized it no doubt to tho king’s hand, tho old proprietor taking refuge as a 
tenant upon Wulfgdr’s land. But Eadred dying, iESelsUin took advantage, 
probably of a change of sheriff, to return to his land, “ ungebdtra >inga, 
without having mended matters,—Mont having made amends. But 
ESdwig learning this, granted the land to Beornnc, who turned AvSelstdn 
out and took possession. In the mean while the revolution in Mercia took 
place, and Eidgar was elected king in the countries north of the Thames. 
^ESelstiln now seems to havo had some hope that he might find some favour 
with the new king, and brought his case before him. But the jaw was 
clear enough ; Eudgar’s witau decided as Eadwig’s had done, and ASoclstan 
was condemned to pay his wergyld for the Teambyrste, or forfeit his 
land. On this occasion, as before, lie had not wherewithal to pay, ancl 
obstinately refused to let his brother do it, and consequently again both 
lost it. Tho king now granted it to JkSelstun, one of his ealdormen, and 
gave him a book or charter, on which occasion it is certain that the old 
charter, in Eadweard’s possession, was annulled. From this time, the old 
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owners, jEgclstdn and Eadweard, vanish oltogcthcr, the property is in 
./E'Solstdn the ealdorman, and his devisees. It now appears that one EcgfcrS 
bought the land of him in full and entire property, and enjoyed it till his 
death. He made it over in tmt to Archbishop Dfinstin, as it appears, to 
the use of his widow and child. This act he is described to have executed 
“ bdlre tungan,” with a whole tongue , i.c. with n sound, tmimpeachcd 
right to bequeath ; but after this he appears to have died under circum¬ 
stances of suspicion, and the witan believing him to have been felo dc se, 
confiscated all his property, and delivered it as an escheat to the king. 
He gave it now to iElfhcdh, the ealdorman. And when Duns tin, on 
behalf of the widow and child, claimed tho land of Eddgar, he received 
for answer, that the man was a suicide, and that the estates were escheated. 
Dfinstdn now offered to redeem tho escheat by payment of Ecgfcrg’s 
wcrgyld ; but the king rejoined, that if he paid that, EegferS might perhaps 
be allowed to lie in a clean grave, i.e., in consecrated ground, but, for the 
rest, that tho whole matter was handed over to JSlfhedh. Under these 
circumstances, tho Archbishop mado up his mind to pay a largo sum for 
the two estates, amounting in all to thirty hides, or nearly 1000 acres, and 
iElfheih mado him a clear title, upon the warranty of the king's grant, 
and the authorisation of the witan thereto. I may mention, that in addition 
to several interesting examples of what may be called the symbolitm of 
the Anglo-Saxon law, this charter contains the only evidence we have of 
escheat for suicide, in the Anglo-Saxon period. 1 


EADGAR (mm a.d. 062 ). 


Se fruma wacs gaet mon 
forstad wnne wiramiiu at 
Icceslea yElfsige Byrhsiges suna: 
DurwSf hatte se wimman. Da 
befeng iElfsige "Bone mann ait 
Wulfstfine WulfgAres fader. Dft 
tymde WulfstAn liine t6 iESel- 
stfine set Sunnanbyrg. B6 
cende he t6m. let "Sone forber- 
stan.forb&rSoncandagcn. /Efter 
•Siim bad ./Elfsigc itgiftes liis 
mannes. and he hine ugif and 
forgeald liira mid (Warn pundum. 
Da bad ByrhferS ealdonnann 
^Epelstan liys wer for Sitm tem- 
byrste. Da cwccS iEpelstau 
tuet he ntcfde him to syllane. 
D5 eleopode Eadweard vEj>el- 

* I will also take this opportunity of an¬ 
nouncing that I propose, D. V. to publish 
a new edition of the Codex Diplomaticus, 
which is no longer to bo obtained except 
at an extravagant price, with very mate¬ 
rial improTeinculs, aud a great addition 


The beginning was that some one 
stole away a woman at Icceslea 
from iElfsig, Byrhtsige’s son: the 
woman’s name was Thunrif. Then 
JSlfsige detected the person in the 
possession of Wulfstdn, WulfgAr’s 
father. And Wulfstdn teamed her 
to jE-JSclstin at Sunbury. Then he 
gave notice of Team, but let it go 
by default, and did not appear 
at the term. After that iElfsige 
claimed his property, aud he gave 
it up, and paid him damages with 
two pounds. Then ByrhtferS the 
ealdorman sued jESelstdu for his 
wcrgyld, for making default of tedm. 
Then said yF/Sclstdii that he had no 
means to pay with. Then called out 
Eadweard, jE-Selstdn’s brother, and 

of important mutter. The principal fea¬ 
tures of the new edition will be, tho trans¬ 
lation into English of all the Saxon pas¬ 
sages in the work, ami a complete series 
of tho llcgal and Episcopal Fasti. 
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stAnes br6$or, and cwarS, ic 
hffibbe Sunnanburges boc tSe 
uncre yldran me l&fdon, liet me 
S»t land t6 banda ic Agife )nnne 
Tver 'Sam cynge. DA cwse'S 
yE-SclstAn Sset him leofre ware 
-5iet bit t<5 fyre oBBe fl6de 
gewurde. 'Sonne he hit eefre 
gebide: U cwieS EAdweard hit 
is wyrsc -S*t uncer nASor hit 
nffibbe: -SA was SA swa. and 
forbead ByrhferS Sfct laud 
iESelstane. "and he offerde and 
geb6h under Wulfgare at NorS 
healum. Binnan -Sam wcndun 
gewyrda. and gewAt EAdred 
cyng : and feng EAdwig t6 rice, 
and wende yESclstAn liine eft 
int6 Sunnanbyrg. ungebetra 
)>inga. DA gea’bsode ‘Sset EAd- 
wig cyng and gesealde ftsct land 
Byrnrice. and he fcng 1 6 and 
wearf iESelstAn ut. gemang 
SAm getidde 'Salt Myrce gecuran 
EAdgar t6 cynge. and him 
Anweald gesealdan ealra cvne- 
rihta. «A gesohte JE'Selstau EAd¬ 
gar cyng and ba;d ddmes. 'SA 
ffitddmdon him Myrcna witan 
land buton he his wer aguldc 
*Sam cynge swA he 6'Srum ier 
sccdlde. SA nasfde he hwanon. 
ne he hit Eadwearde his bre"Ser 
geSafian ndlde. 'Sa gesealde se 
cyng. and gebActe $«ct land 
iESelstAne ealdormenn. to hicb- 
benne. and t<$ syllanne for life 
and for legere 'SAm him leofost 
wuirc. icfter 'SAm getidde Sait 
EcgfcrS gcbdlite b6c and land 
ait iESelstane ealdormenn. on 
cynges gewitnesse and his witena 
swa his gemedo w air on. hiefdc 
and breAc 0 ’S his ende. ’Su be- 
tiChte EcgfcrS on hAlre tungan. 
land and boc on cynges gewit¬ 
nesse DhnstAne nrcebisccope to 
mundgenne his lufc and his 


said : “ I have the chartor of Sun- 
bury, which my ancestors loft mo ; 
give mo the possession of the land 
into my hand, and I will pay the king 
your wcrgyld.” Then said AS’Sol- 
stAn that lie would rather it should 
all sink in firo or flood, than that ho 
should ever abide that. Then said 
EAdweard, “ It would bo worse, that 
neither of us should have it.” Then 
was it so, aud ByrhtferS forbado 
ASSelstAn the land, and lie decamped, 
and took service under WulfgAr 
at Nortlibalc. Meanwhile fortuno 
changed, and king Eddied died, and 
Eddwig succeeded to his kingdom, 
and JSSelstAn returned to Sunbury, 
without having mended the matter. 
Then Eddwig the king discovered 
that, and gave the land to Beornric, 
and ho took possession and cast 
jE'Selstdn out. Meanwhile it hap¬ 
pened that the Mercians elected 
Eddgar king, and gave him the 
power to exorcise all the rights 
of royalty. Then ./ESelstAn sought 
king Eadgar, and demanded judg¬ 
ment: and the witau of Mercia 
condemned him to forfeit the land, 
unless ho paid his wcrgyld to the 
king, ns ho should have done to the 
other, before. Then had ho no 
means, nor would lie allow his 
brother EAdwcard to do it. Then 
the king gave and booked the land 
to iESclstArf the ealdormnn, to have 
and to give, in life and in death, to 
whom lie best pleased. After that 
it befell that EcgfcrS bought the 
charter aud land from AS Selstau the 
ealdorman, by witness of the king 
and his witan, ns his covenants 
were, ho had and enjoyed it to his 
end. Then did EcgfcrS with a whole 
longue bequeath land and book to 
Archbishop DAnstAn, by witness of 
the king, in trust for his widow and 
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bearne. B& he gcendod wras 6& 
rfid se bisceop to 6iim cynge. 
myngudc 6rare munde and his 
gcwitnesse. Su cwraS se cyng 
him t6 andsware. mine witan 
habba’5 mtree6 KcgferSe ealle 
his are. ]>urh Sait swyrd’Sehim on 
hype hangode 6a he fldranc. 
nam 6a se cyng 6a are 6e he 
fthte. xx. lv^da ret Sendan. x. at 
Sunnanbyrg. and forgcf ./Elfliege 
earldormenn. Da bead sebisccop 
his wcr Sara cynge. 6a cwre6 se 
cyng. Sat milite boon gcbodcn 
him wiS clieuum legere. ac ic 
lirebbe ealle 6a sprace to iElfkdge 
lajten. 6res on syxtan gere 
gebdhte sc arcebisceop rat 
-/ElfhSgc ealdormenn. 6®t land 
ait Sendan. mid xc. pundum. 
and ait Sunnanbyrg mid cc. 
mancussan goldes.unbecwcdcnc. 
and unforbodcnc. wi6 udcnc 
mann 1 6 Susre 6ragtide and lie 
him 8wu 6a land gciignian derr. 
sw& him se sealde 6e to syllene 
hlite. and hi 6am se cyng sealde. 
8\vfi h<$ him his witan gerchton. 


child. And when ho was dead, the 
bishop rode to the king and put him 
»in mind of the trust and of his 
testimony ; then did the king give 
him this answer, “ My witan hare 
deprived EcgferS of all his estate, 
by the sword that hung on his hip 
when lie was drowned.” Then the 
king took all tho estate he had, 
twenty hides at Send, ten at Sun¬ 
bury,.and gave them to ;Elf hcah the 
ealdorman. Then did tho bishop 
tender his wcrgyld to the king; 
then said the king, that that might 
bo offered him, in consideration of 
a grave in cousecrated ground: bat 
he had given over the whole discus¬ 
sion to jElfhcah. In the sixth year 
after this, the archbishop bought 
the land at Send of yRlfheah the 
ealdorman, for ninety pounds, and 
that at Sunbury for two hundred 
mancusscs of gold, unbcclaimed and 
unforbid, against every man soever 
up to that date, and he warranted 
him the land as his property, even 
as ho had given it him that had it 
to give, and as the king had granted 
them to him, even as bis witan had 
adjudged. 


We are indebted to Mr. J. 0. Westwood for bringing the following 
document under our notice. It was found by him in the MS. Evangcliary 
of Mac Durnan, in tho library at Lamboth ; and ho observes that it is 
written in the same hand as the two grants preserved in the Cotton MS. 
Tiberius, B. iv. He has given a facsimile of it in his “ l’almographia 
Sacra.”* 


CNUT (a.d. 1020). 


* Cnut cynig gret ealle mine 
bisceopas, and mine corlas, and 
mine gerefuu on relcerc scire, ]>e 
yEjiclno6 arcebisceop and se 
hired rat Cristes cyrcean land 
inne habba6, freondlicc. And 
ic cy6e eow ]>at ic hrabbe ge 

1 Five other grants of the time of Cnut 
are found, as Mr. Westwood informs us, 
in tho Mac Durnan Gospels at Lambeth. 
These have been printed from transcripts 


»J< I, Canute the king, greet all 
my bishops, and my earls, and my 
reeves, in each shire, in which 
Archbishop ASthelnoth and the 
brotherhood at Christchurch have 
land, friendly. And I do you to 
know that I have granted him his 

in Add. MS. in Mas. Brit. No. 14907, mid 
maybe found in tho “Codex Diplomat ieos 
A4vi Saxoniei," Nos. .314, 1321, 1323 
133C, and 13G3. 
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unnen him pat he beo his saca 
and socne wyr8e,and gri’Sbryces, 
and ham socne, and forstealles, 
and infangcnes beofes, and 
flymena fyrm$6, ofer his agene 
menu binnan byrig and butan, 
and ofer Cristes cyrcean, and 
ofcr swa feala ]>egna swa ic him 
tolastan htebbe. And ic nellc 

t at tenig mann aht pxr on teo, 
uton he and his wicneras: for 
J>am ic hjcbbe Cristc j>as gcrilita 
forgyfen, minre sawlc to ecerc 
alysendnesse; and ic nello pat 
tefre tenig mann pis abrecc, be 
minum freondscipe. 


privilege of Sac and S6co, and 
Grithbryco and Hrfmsdcn, and For- 
atall, and Iufangthief, and Flymena- 
firmth, in town and out of town, 
and over Christchurch, nnd as many 
thanes as I have allowed him. And 
I will not that any man shall moddle 
in aught therein, save himself and 
his stowards : scoing that I have 
granted thoso rights unto Christ, for 
the eternal salvation of my soul ; 
and it is my will that no man broak 
this,—on my friendship : (i.o., on 
pain of losing it). 


The foregoing writ of Cnut is probably the oarliost wo possess, of this 
form. It is nosaiblo that they woro in uso at all poriodsof tho Anglo-Saxon 
nilo, but till tho timo of Cnut, wo havo no instanco of them. Under 
b.tdwcard tho Confessor thoy bccarao common. I look upon thoso instru¬ 
ments as tho natural consoqucnco of, nnd as tho publio announcement of 
tho investiture in tho temporalities of tho sco. Upon tho election of a 
prelate and confirmation by tho crown, ho no doubt niado suit for all tho 
soignorinl nnd other privileges attached to his bnrony, and this I presumo 
in tho patent by which his jurisdictions, <fec., are secured to him. It is 
addressed to tho usual administrative officers, nnd it removes thoir jurisdiction 
from all tho bishop a lands and tenomonts. IIo is to havo his own Sac and 
b6on » » rI ff ht ‘o bold ploa, and his infnngonno pedf, or thiof token on his 
manors, i.o., tho criminal jurisdiction. As ;ESclno« becumo Archbishop 
in a. 9. 1020, Mid thoso loiters patent must havo boon issued very shortly 
nttor tho event, wo havo a tolcrablo cortointy ns to tho date of tho docu¬ 
ment. Tho formulary continued to bo repented in tho charters of tho 
Norman kings long after its raeauing was entirely forgotten. 

--- J. M- KEMBLE. 


Whilst this, tho last communication of our lamented friend, was in tho 
printer s hands, nnd tho proof had not oven received his final revision, the 
sad intelligence reached us of his decease, at tho very moment when ho 
nnd wcll-mgh realised that great project in connexion with tho Manchester 
exhibition, to which all his energies had for some weeks been devoted. 
I he announcement made, for the first time, iu the note on tho foregoing 
observations (p. 59), will be read with painful interest and regret. It is 
oft as he had written it: the deep sense of tho uncertainty of life scorns 
IT P ? nl , W th0U - h,S ftmi,,8ttho earnestness of purpose 
, * conte,u P Iatcd 8 ° ma "y intellectual achievements, now alas ! 
so suddenly frustrated. 


$nt«Witgs at t&e ittielfojs of tfjtr aitljjtotogiral Instlwie. 

Decomber 5, 1856. 

Jou.v Mitchell Kemulb, Esq., M. A. in the Chair. 

The Hon. Richard Neville communicated the following narrative of 
his recent exploration of Roman vestigos in Essex, and produced for 
examination some of tho roliquos which ho had disinterred 

•• Tho account of a fourth Roman ccmetory at Great Chosterford, Essex, 
recontly excavated, though in itself an unimportant ono, will not bo dovoid 
of interest, because it presents a foaturo remarkable os having occurred 
twice boforo, in my oxperionco, on similar sites in this part of tho country. 
The character of this will bo more clearly shown, and a comparison between 
its various features facilitated by tho details of tho preceding two dis¬ 
coveries referred to, with whioh thoroforo I shall preface tho prosont notice. 
In March, 1852, I was sent for by Captain Byng, of Quondon Hall, 
Quondon, Essox, thou residing in tho ndjoining parish of Riokling, to see 
somo ancient remains which had just boon dug up in a field not far from 
his houso, on the property of Mrs. Judd, of Maces' Place, llickling Grcon. 
1 found at his rosidonco tho debris of several vessels of good Roman 
pottery, red, black, and white, but I do not remember any Samian wnro; 
there wore parts of bottles, patorio, and urns, which had boon brokon by 
tho labourers who had como upon thorn unexpectedly whilst land-ditching; 
tho contonts of theso vossols wero calcined human bones, of which I saw 
abundance ; tho only rolic found amongst them was tho small bronze duck, 
now exhibited, apparently a portion of a fibula or somo other personal 
ornament. Another, apparently identical, and affixed to a Bmnll plato of 
bronzo, found at tho Roman statioi) at Aldborough, Yorkshiro, is figured in 
Mr. Ecrovd Smith’s "Roliquirc Isurianro,” pi. 25, fig. 14. An object 
very similar is figured also in Tab. xvii., No. 3, B. of Dorow’s “ Romischo 
Altorthiimor,” and is described in tho index to tho plntcs ns tho lid of an 
ancient brass pan. On proceeding to tho field tho labourers showed mo a 
wall resembling a foundation, composed of large stonos and nibble laid 
together without any mortar, about 10 or 12 foot long by 18 inches wido. 
They informed me that the vessels had been placed close along tho sides and 
the ends of this. With Mrs. Judd’s loavo 1 sent somo of my own workmen 
to trench tho ground about the spot, but without any further success. In 
October of tho same year I made somo excavations in an enclosure next on 
the north-east to Sunken Church field, Hadstock, the site of tho Roman 
villas, on land belonging to Mr. Smoothoy of Linton, and in tho parish of 
Linton. Two skeletons were very shortly found; they were those of 
adults, and lay at full length, side by side, close along a short wall of very 
similar dimensions to that noticed at Rickling, but of rather different con¬ 
struction, for it was faced with large square Roman Hanged tiles, with tho 
flanges turned inwards, so as to present a smooth sloping surface to any 
object laid along it, as the two bodies had been placed. Several other 
skeletons were discovered in the ground around, but only one which calls 
for any remark: this appeared to have been thrown carelessly into tho 
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grave with the face downwards, and immediately behind the head a small 
square Roman tile, such as occur forming the piers of hypocausts, had been 
inserted : one of the legs, the left, had been forced up behind the back, so 
that the end of the foot protruded abovo the right shoulder, and passed 
over the tile. The only rolics found in theso graves were a number of long 
iron nails with small heads, and the ond apparently of a thick iron spear¬ 
head, with occasional fragments of Roman pottery, but no coins. 

In both the above instances the walls seem to havo been intended as a 
sort of protection to the interments, but possibly only to individual ones, 
for although at Rickling all tho vessels found were ranged along and about 
the stones, at Linton only two graves wore mado closo to tho lino of wall; 
and tho same remark applies to my recent excavation at Chostcrford, in 
tho course of which two more of theso barriers havo boon found. On tho 
27th of last Octobor I commenced tronching in tho long meadow which 
intervenes on tho north-west sido, between tho old Borough walls at Great 
Chosterford and tho river Cam, ns I considorcd it a likely site for a 
Roman comotory ; and my expectations wore justified by the result, for 
tho very first excavation was openod upon a gravo containing tho skoloton 
of an adult lying with tho head to tho wost, rathor moro than two foot 
below tho surfaco ; a small brass coin of tho Constantino family lay closo 
to tho skull, but there woro no personal ornamonts or vessels of any kind, 
although numerous fragments of black and rod Roman oar t hen war o were 
scattered in tho surrounding soil. This was tho only gravo containing any 
deposit closo to tho body, although so many ns oighty-throo coins of small 
brass, principally of Constantino and Vnlontinian, throo bronze armlets, two 
bronzo pins, a ftngor ring of tho samo metal, tho springs of an irou look, 
and an iron knifo woro taken out among tho sopulchrcs opened. Thoso 
contained tho bodies of sovontoon adults, and tho relies abovo enumerated 
had no doubt originally bolongod to tho intermonts, but had boon displaced 
from their shallow tombs by agricultural operations, for I havo rocontly 
ascertained that this portion of tho meadow was formorly arablo land. On 
tho eighth day of the excavation the first short wall was discovered. It. 
consisted of largo flint stones sot togethor without any mortar, and 
measured from 10 to 15 foot long, and 15 inches wido. Closo to one ond 
of this wall tho body of a small child had boon intorred, and along tho 
sides tho remains of two moro of similar sizo woro found doposited. On 
tho thirteenth day's digging tho second wall was laid bnro, and proved to 
ho mado of tho samo materials, and of nearly tho samo dimensions ns tho 
first, being 8 feet long by 18 inches wido. Closo to it tho skolotons of 
two adults woro discovered ; so closo indeed hnd they been buried that ono 
of tho skulls lay absolutely beneath a portion of tho wall. This would 
seem to indicate that tho stones hnd boon put in subsequently to the inter¬ 
ments, but the bodies wero in no way disturbed, and it should also be 
observed here, that thero were no tracos of foundations or any other debns 
of buildings on this, or either of tho two preceding sites, at Rickling and 
Linton. Nearly all the 6kelotons recently found wero lying at full length, 
with their heads to the west. On account of tho peculiar formation of tho 
cranium belonging to one of them, it has been preserved by the Rev. J. L. 
Oldham for the purpose of submitting it to tho inspection of Professor 
Owen. 

“ ^ revewing the objects of interest brought to light in this excavation, 
the recurrence of the remains of infants deposited in juxta-position to walls, 
as if they had been interred, according to Roman usages, under the caves! 
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or suggwndaria, must not be overlooked; nor should it be forgotten that 
fifteen skeletons of young children were found a few years since at ChestOVford 
in n similar situation, with a number of small vessels placed near them, in the 
very next field to the scene of the recent discoveries. That discovery is 
noticed in this Journal, vol. x. p. 21, where a representation of the diminu¬ 
tive vases may bo seon. After a fortnight’s trenching with three labourers, 
I suspended the work, on account of the paucity of relics exhumed, though 
I have no doubt that the cemetery extonds farther.” 

Dr. Duncan M‘Piterson, of tho Madras Army, late Inspector-General 
of Hospitals to tho Turkish Contingent in tho Crimean campaign, then 
delivered tho following nnrrativo of his researches in tho neighbourhood of 
Kortoh, carried out amidst tho arduous responsibilities of tho chargo 
entrusted to him. lie had found means, whilst engaged in organising an 
cffcctivo medical staff for tho auxiliary force placed at tho disposal of tho 
allies by tho Porto, to prosecute, with tho aid of tho Armenian camp- 
followers as labourers, tho investigation of remains of various periods, 
which throw light upon tho history of the capital of tho kings of tho 
Bosphorus. 

“ A fow days aftor my return from tho scat of war, in July Inst, I had 
tho ploosuro to communicnto to tho Instituto, at tho annual mooting in 
Edinburgh, a brief account of some researches 1 had conducted at Kcrtch. 
At that timo 1 had ouly few specimens of tho relics discovered, to oxhibit. 
Tho whole nro now placed in tho British Museum ; and in submitting to tho 
Instituto nccurnto drawings of somo of them, I will uffor a fow remarks on 
tho circumstances connected with their discovery. Tho drawings are from 
tho pencil of a young and talented artist, Mr. Roll, who is now occupied 
in lithographing them, to accompany tho work on my researches at Kcrtch, 
which I am preparing for publication. 

“ Shortly after our occupation of Kcrtch, a communication was rccoivcd 
from tho late Sir Richard Wcstmacott, so long known as n valued and 
nctivo supportor of tho Instituto, calling our attention to tho classic nnturo 
of tho country we hold, and urging research. 

Mr. Vaux, of tho British Museum, ono of our most indofntigablo 
archaeologists, transmitted to n friend attached to tho army, conciso and 
admirable instructions regarding tho best mode of carrying out researches, 
in a country so full of historical and archaeological interest. 

" To tho hoods that planned tho work, thoroforo, and not to tho hands 
that carried it out, tho chief merit is duo. 

•• It having boon brought to the notice of Lord Panmuro by Genoral 
Vivian, in command at Kcrtch, that a fow marbles and bas-reliefs had 
escaped destruction on the investment of this city by tho allies, bis lordship 
issued instructions to secure such ns had any value, and ho placed a vessel 
at tho snmo time at tho disposal of tho General, in order to transport them 
to England. _ . 

" Major Wcstmacott and Major Crease wore officially associated with 
myself in this work : about fifty specimens were selected and placed onboard 
ship. On this berng completed, our duties as a public body ceased. 

“ Tliero aro few spots so replete with interest ns the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
once ono of the most flourishing settlements of the aucicnt Greeks, and 
almost tho extreme limit, in those parts, of the colonisation of that wonderful 
race. As our knowledge has increased, the statements of tho Greek 
historian Herodotus have been more and more confirmed. He tells us that 

vof. xiv. ' L 
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the Scythians dwelt on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea, and migrating; 
westward, they arrived in the neighbourhood of tho Palus Mmotis, and that 
they expelled the Cimmerians, who held this and the surrounding countries. 

“ Ho further informs us, that the Milesian Greeks, a family of Ionians, 
displaced tho Scythians, about 600 years before Christ, and planted colonies 
at Panticapreura and other places. 

•' Tho characteristic features around Kertch aro tho innumerable tumuli, 
or Kourgana, that abound in this locality. Removed from Kertch four 
miles, a vallum composed of earth, with a fosse in front, may be traced 
from sea to sen. Beyond this, at a further distanco of six miles, a second 
vallum is soon ; while a third runs across from Thoodosin to Arabat. 
Within tho spaco inclosed by tho first vallum these tumuli are most 
numerous; they becomo reduced in numbors as you approach tho second ; 
and disappear altogether before the third vallum is reached. 

“ Herodotus informs us, that tho Scythians adopted this mode of por- 
potunting tho memory of thoir deceased princos. This pcoplo did not 
appear to tho discriminating Greek historian ns a barbarian nation ; on 
tho contrary, ho commonds them as an upright and civilisod race. Tho 
Grcoks, who usually roapoctcd tho religion of tho countrios they had 
conquered, appear to havo adopted this modo of burial. Tho height and 
grandour of theao sopulcbrca of tho ancients oxcito astounding ideas of tho 
wealth and powor of tho pcoplo who formed thorn. In circumfcrcnoo thoy 
sometimes oxoccd 400 feet, and in altitudo 150 foot, and thoy aro formed 
from surface soil, heaps of stone confusedly thrown togothor with debris of 
every sort, onoh successive layer boing distinctly traced, cithor by a 
diffcronco of colour in tho subsoil, or by a layor of sonwoed or rushos, 
which hod boon laid on tho surfaco, probably with tho view of preventing 
tho moisturo of tho fresh onrth pressing into, and displacing that im¬ 
mediately under it. Tho successive tribes who followod tho Crocks in tho 
possession of this country, soon discovorod that vnluablo ornaments, vases, 
nnd utensils formed of tho precious metals, had been placod in thoso tombs. 
To tho Oonoosc, while they held tho country, thoy proved a mine of wonlth. 
It has ouly boon during tho last thirty years, that any endoavour has bcon 
mado to presorve theso rare treasures of art, which show in a striking 
dogreo tho formor greatness of tho settlomont. 

“ All original articles woro transmitted to tho Ilormitago nt St. I’otors- 
burgh, duplicates, models, and copios boing prosorvod in tho Museum at 
Kertch. 

" It would occupy too much time, woro I to enter into a dotailed account 
of my researches, which extonded over a period of four months. I will 
only offer a few remarks in explanation of tho drawings nnd specimens 
submitted to you. Amongst theso I will first notice tho representation of 
a duster of these wonderful mounds, denominated by tho people of tho 
country tho * Five Brothers ; ’ tho local tradition is, that the earth was 
heaped upon each mound annually, on the anniversary of tho decease of tho 
Prince, over whoso remains it was erected, nnd that this was repented nn- 
nunlly for a period of years corresponding to the number he had ruled. 

" I drove tunnels into tho ccntro of seven of these huge mounds, nnd of 
these, only two proved to have been left unexplored. One had a stone 
tomb in tho centre, in which a fine bronze hydrin was discovered, some 
carved ivory, a terra-cotta lacrymatory, nnd some beads were also found. 
Tho tomb was found in tho upper part of the tumulus, which was quite a 
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mountain, and indeed nothing more than a coral-rag peak covered over 
with earth. I had attempted to effect an entrance at the baso and at 
other spots of the hill ; but the rock prevented this, and it was when finally 
descending from above that the stone chamber was attained. The side* 
were formed of beautifully cut sandstone, accurately put together without 
mortar. The roof had been constructed of wood, and had fallen in. 

In the other, thero was no stono tomb. After a most tedious and un¬ 
satisfactory search, a spaco in which tho earth was somewhat looso was 
found. Here we could distinctly trace the remains of largo upright beams 
and side boards occupying a space of about fivo feet long and four broad, 
and tho samo in height. At tho bottom of this, for tho roof lmd sunk in, 
were fragments of a cinerary urn of a croam colour, with dark figures: 
there bad boon ashes in tho urn, in tho midst of which wero discovered the 
broken portions of a pair of gold bracelets, having beautifully worked 
filagrco ends tipped with grapes. With this was deposited a small bust of 
Diana, of pure gold ; tho features wore of marked Grecian character, 
and altogether it was exquisitely moulded. Tho tciuplo of tho Tauric 
Diana was placed whore tho Monnstory of St. George now stands, on tho 
opposito sido of tho Crimea, and tho worship of tho goddess was very 
provalont. 

*' Tho other fivo tumuli had boon previously examined ; but each of thorn 
presented peculiarities in tho forms of tombs and other points of interest. 

“ On an olovatcd plateau of undulating ground, above, and to tho west of 
tho modorn town of Kortch, tho oily of Pantioapeoum, tho capital of the 
Bosphorinn Umpire, was nlnccd Mont Mithridatia, so denominated from its 
being tho placo on which tno Acropolis of that great monarch stood; it is tho 
highest portion of the range. Over tho whole extent of this ground, which 
occupies a spaco of about four milos, tlioro is still a vast field for research. 
A caroful examination of this spot would amply reward tho oxploror. Hero 
are to bo found handles of amphora stamped with inscriptions, beautiful 
■pooimens of pottery, coins, and other objocts of intorost. I found some 
fragments of Samian wsro, and numerous pyramidal-slmpcd objects of 
baked clay, each perforated with 1 a hole, which may oithor have been used ns 
weights or for somo purpose connected with wearing. Thero nro no remains 
of the city on tho surface, but I found vestigos of tho walls at n depth of 
from 6 to 10 fcot. It cannot fail to oxcito surprise, that here, without any 
convulsion of nature, tho remains of this groat city have becomo covered to 
such an extent. 

" At two spots about a quarter of a milo apart, I made tho interesting 
discovery of an aqueduct, which probably conveyed water towards tho 
Acropolis. It was formed of two concave tiles, firmly fixed together by 
cement. These tiles nro stamped with a Greek name, which msy servo to 
establish tho date of the aquoduct. Mr. Franks has been kind enough to 
decipher for mo tho names and designs upon the numerous bandies of 
amphora) discovered. Thero arc usually two names on each handle: ono 
being that of tho chief magistrate ; tho other, possibly, that of tho maker. 

“Some idea will bo formed of tho extent to which explorations have been 
carried on in this locality, when I state that thero is barely a square yard, 
extending over a space of three miles, in which pits havo not been sunk at 
some remote or recent date. The greater number of these pits exposed a 
stone tomb, on reaching which tho searcher, considering his chances of 
success on that spot at an end, proceeded to another part. 
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“ While excavating by the side of a rocky mountain, I arrived at two 
chambers hewn out of the solid rock. One contained human remains, 
the other was empty; and the general appearance of both marked them as 
the abodo of the living prior to their having been turned into sepulchres. 
These crypta were probably the dwellings of the Tauri, a people of a most 
savage character, who, on their expulsion from the low country of the 
Scythiaus, preserved their nationality for a long period amongst the moun¬ 
tains, where they formed numberle&s dwellings in tire solid rock. 

“ Selecting a smooth portion of ground by the side of an extensive arti¬ 
ficial mound, I came to masonry which appeared to have been previously 
disturbed. Removing this, I discovered a doorway opening into a vestibule, 
which led to a chamber. Thero were two figures of griffins rudely painted 
over the passage leading into this chamber ; and on the wall opposite tho 
passage, two figures on horseback. Both chamber and vestibulo were 
beautifully arched, and the floor was flagged with sandstone ; a passage 
appeared to have passed to the right and left; both were now closed 
with firm masonry. I removed this with much troublo. Immediately 
boyond tho masonry, to the right, the perfect skeleton of a horso was found ; 
and, placed across in the same position, on the left sido, that of a man. 

“ 1 then cut a tunnel to the left, descending gently as I worked on, and 
came upon a stratum of rock. After I had reached a distance of about 30 
feot from tho entrance of the tunnel, tho rock suddenly terminated. Tho 
oxcavation being continued for 12 feet, tho rock again appeared, tho inter¬ 
mediate space being filled with looso sand. I worked down this shaft until 
it became dangerous to proceed further, from the loose state of tho roof and 
of ono side. It was a work of enormous labour to empty this pit, and I should 
havo failed had not Captain Commeroll come to mj assistance. This officor, 
who was an eotiro stranger to me, with that ready tact and obliging dis- 

e ssition which distinguish so many of his brothor officers of tho Royal 
avy, bridged tho opening aboro, and fixing block and sheers, the pit 
was speedily cleared out. 

'* In passing down, it was impossible not to be struck with tho descrip¬ 
tion giron by Herodotus of tho mode in which tho Scythian kings were 
entombed. About 25 feet from the mouth of tho shaft wo mot with human 
remains. Tho first was a feinalo skeleton, and on her finger was a copper 
key-ring. There were found fifty skeletons, deposited alternately in con¬ 
trary directions, head and feot, with about afoot of sand intervening* between 
each layer. Boyond these were tho bones of a horse ; thon wore found six 
more skeletons ; and finally, 52 feet exactly from the mouth of tho shaft, 
wore two adult skeletons, male and female, enveloped in a white substanco 
resembling asphalt, which appeared, however, to me to bo dried seaweed; 
and in an amphora, crushed by the superincumbent earth, were the remains 
of a child. The absence of all ornaments of the precious metals surprised 
me greatly. My impression of this wonderful shaft is that it is altogether 
Scythian, and Professor Owen, to whom I submitted the only cranium that 
has arrived in England safe, namely, that found at tho bottom, states that 
it is not Greek. 

“ In prosecuting my excavations, several glass vessels, bronze fibulm, and 
ornaments were found, presenting a striking resemblance to tlioso discovered 
in this country with Anglo-Saxon remains. The tombs were about 20 feet 
under the surface ; the descent to them was by a shaft 3 feet broad and 
from 12 to 16 feet long; a large flag closed the entrance, and the area 
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within the tombs varied in size: they wore of a semicircular form ; some 
had the remains placed on niches cut out of the calcareous stratum in which 
the tomb was formed. The bodies here had been placed in coffins; but 
there was rarely even a trace of bone, all had turned into dust. Sometimes 
there were remains of two or more interments on the ground without any 
ornaments near ; but those on the niches or shelves always had glass bottles, 
usually also a lamp of red clay, fibulic, beads of vitreous paste, and always 
there had been walnuts placed in the hand of tho corpse. A small quantity 
of wine, which had a distinctly vinous tasto, was found iu one of tho glass 
bottles. 

“ Tho preseuco of these remains of so distinctly a Saxon character, can 
only bo explained by tho supposition that they may bo vestiges of 6omo of 
tho Varangian guards of tho Byzantino Emperors, that faithful guard of 
whom Gibbon thus speaks :—* They preserved till the lost ago of tho Brupiro 
tho inheritance of spotless loyalty, and tho uso of tho Danish or English 
tonguo. With their broad and double-edged battlo-axos on thoir shoulders 
they attended tho groat Emporor to tho temple, tho sonate, and tho Hippo¬ 
drome ; he slopt and feasted under thoir trusty guard ;• and tho koys of 
tho nalico, the troasury, and the capital, woro hold by tho firm and faithful 
hands of tho Varangiaus.’ 

“ I have thus endeavoured to givo a sketch of tho operations which I was 
enabled to oarry out, in tho intervals of sorvico during tho lato campaign. 
A full account with representations of all tho objects of iutorost will bo 

S liven in my forthcoming publication.* Tho originals I have had tho satis- 
aotiou to deposit in tho British Museum. Mr. Koiublo’s practical oxperionce 
would have been invaluablo in so interesting a Hold. And I often regretted 
that Mr. Vaux had not boon tho oxponout of his own ndmirablo instructions, 
which contributed so essentially to tho succoss of tho investigation.” 

In returning thanks to Dr. M'Pherson, Mr. Kcmblo observed, that tho 
discovery of walnuts dopositod iu tho hands of tho corpso iu tho tombs 
supposed to bo of Varangian heroes, is a fact dosorving of notice. Mr. 
IComblo had noticed a similar usago in several iutormonts which had fallen 
under his obsorvatiou, as stated in his discourse at a proyious mooting 
(noticod iu this Journal, vol. xiii. p. 291). Tho pyramidal objects of terra¬ 
cotta, of which sovcrnl woro laid boforo tho meeting, Mr IComblo supposed 
to bo weights for fishing-nets. Similar objects had boon found in tho North 
of Europe, but of much larger size. Tho bronze fihulro and ornaments, 
resembling those of the Anglo-Saxon period in this country, Mr. Kcmblo 
considered to bo unquestionably Teutonic, but thoy bear a more closo analogy 
to ornaments of the same class found in Germany. Tho layer of seaweed 
in tho tomb is a remarkable fact; a similar usago lmd bccu noticed in inter¬ 
ments on tho shores of tho Baltic, aud it might have originated in some 
tradition of water-worship, of which traces occur in tho superstitions of 
Scandinavia. Mr. Kcmblo expressed his sense of the services rendered by 
Dr. M'Pherson iu prosecuting so difficult an enterprise, amidst the duties 
of his responsible position in the lato campaign, as also of tho spirit and 
taste with which ho had engaged iu preparing for publication a record of 

s “Antiquities ofKcrtch and Researches drawings by Mr. Kell, present examples 
in tho Cimmerian Bosphorus” This of ornaments of gold, bronze, and ivory, 
volume, recently issued by Messrs. Smith vases of bronze, glass, and terra c>tu, 
and Elder, comprises much information. coins, and Greek or Byzantine antiqui- 
The plates, printed iu colours from tho ties. 
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his discoveries. He had been fortunate in securing the services of so skilful 
an artist as Mr. Kell, whose drawings had now been laid before the 
Institute. 

In regard to the bronze finger-ring, with a kej attached, as in an example 
found at Cheatcrford bj Mr. Neville, it was remarked by Mr. Franks that 
it is of a Roman type ; several other specimens have occurred in England. 
(Arch. Journal, vol. xiii, p. 423 ; compare also Wagener, figs. 303, 304). 
The pyramidal objects of clay, of which representations have since beeu 
published in Dr. M'Pherson’s “Antiquities of Kertch," p. 103, havo 
occurred in juxta-position with the remains of am phone, and sometimes 
bear the same stamps which are found on those reliques. 

Mr. E. G. Sqcier, the author of various Researches into South American 
Antiquities, gave an account of certain ornaments formed of a peculiar pre¬ 
cious stone, found amongst the ruined cities of Central South America. lie 
brought for examination a number of specimens which ho had fortunately 
obtained, some of them sculptured with sacred symbols or hieroglyphics: 
every specimen is perforated so as to be attached to tho dress, being 
probably worn by tho priests or the ancient Indian princes. Tho stone of 
which they are formed, is of great rarity; it is translucent, beautifully 
flakod with apple-green colour, and appears to be nearly allied to the 
“Euphotido” of mineralogists, although not identical with it. Those 
precious objects aro montioned by certain old writers. Bornal Diaz dol 
Castillo, Mr. Squior remarked, speaking of the skill of tho Mexicans in 
working metals, commends their great proficiency in polishing precious 
stones and the Calchihuit, which resemblo tho emerald. (Lockhart’s trans¬ 
lation, vol. i. p. 233.) They occur also amongst the presents sent by Mon¬ 
tezuma to tho king of Spain, and given to Cortez ; tho emperor is 
reported to havo said, “ I will add a fow ChalchUtuu of such enormous 
value, that I would not consent to give them to any ono savo such a power¬ 
ful emperor ns yours. Each of those stones is worth ten loads of gold.” 
(Ibid. p. 378.) Fucntos, in his MSS., relates that tho Indians of Quichi 
wore head-dresses of rich feathers, with brilliant stones, “ clialchiquitct ," 
which were very largo and of incrediblo weight. Humboldt, in his 
Travels in America, has given many curious particulars regarding theso 
curious objects, known by tho name of " Amazon stones, ’ and of tho 
traditions respecting the places where they aro discovered, their physical 
virtues against fevers and as amulets. He considered the material to bo 
a feldspor. Tho history of these stones, Humboldt observes, is intimately 
connected with that of the warliko women whom tho travellers of tho 
XVIth. century named the Amazons of the New World. Raleigh speaks 
of their great wealth, and of tho famous green stones, or viedras hijadas. 
(Sco “Humboldt’s Travels," Bohn's edition, vol. ii., pp. 395, 400.) 

Mr. Squior brought also for examination a series of very curious drawings 
of South American antiquities, consisting of gold ornaments from New 
Granada ; the head of an idol, of remarkable workmanship, from Yulpates; 
a marble vase, elaborately sculptured, from Comayagua; fictile vases, 
partly painted and partly carved in low relief, from the ruined cities of 
Tenampua and Las Fiedras ; plans and views of tbo ruins of Calnmulla, 
the temple of Tenampua, the inscribed rocks near Aramasinn, Ac. 

Mr. J. H. Le Kedx gave an account of recent discoveries at Sherborne 
Abbey Church, the interesting architectural features of which havo 
been admirably illustrated by Mr. Petit, in his Memoir given in tho 
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Lady Chapel have beerTbVought to light. It appears tobn >Uon a 
structure beautiful in proportions and details ; the 

character, of which Mr. Le Keux produced a drawing had becn b ockod 
up, and the chapel conrertcd to secular uses. At the present timo t 
forms part of the residence of the head master of the Kings School, the 
lower part being wainscoted, so that all remains of the ongma! arrange- 
meat were concealed; but fortunately m theupner "jJjf 

sleeping rooms for the servants the groining, the Purbeck marble m s 
capitals, and other elaborate decorations, remained visible. Some of the 
delicately sculptured foliage had been cut away to allow the bed steads to 
fit more closely. Mr. LeKcux traced vestige of polychromo dccoraUons 
and the capitals appeared \U> have been gilded, remains of red colour also 
occurred in the groining ribs. Part of the chapel had been destroyed ; 
the foundations,however, have been traced and Mr. UbB PrM. 
ground-plan of the whole, with a restored view, sections, ho. of th s 
interesting structure. Mr. Le Keux described also the beautiful remains 
of tho Refectory, situated on the west side of the> c o»»U«. a lofty 
structure, now divided into floor. ; the fine wooden roof .nil ousts in fa r 
preservation ; it is of Perpendicular date. He exhibited a drawing of th s 
example, as also of a still more elaborate wooden roof, of finer character in 
another part of the building which formed part of the monastery. The 
accompanying woodcuts, from drawings by Mr. Dclamotto, will sho tho 
dcsignVtlmso interesting remains. Mr. Le Keux produced numerous 
fragments of painted glass and pavement tiles. discovered during tho 
examination of tho desecrated Lady Chapel; also a senes of photographs, 
executed by Mr. Bcrcman. of Sherborne, illustrative of the architectural 
features of the church and adjacent buildings, the castle, tho fragment of 
the sculptured effigy of Abbot Clement (figured in this Journal, vol. xm. 
p. 288). and the Royal Chorters on tho foundation of tho schools by 
Edward VI., with the great seal appended. Mr. Le Keux read a letter 
from tho Rev. E. Ilarston, Vicar of Sherborne, statinc that a stono coffin, 
supposed to havo contained the remains of Bthelbald, brother of Alfred, 
had been found behind the high altar, where Lcland describes his tomb to 
have been. It appeared to have been opened at some previous time, and 
the bones only remain ; no fragments of garments or any other object 
wero found. 

In reference to the cast from an inscribed stone found about March last, 
in Shrewsbury, presented to tho Institute by Mr. J. L. Raudal, of that 
town (Arch. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 296), the following particulars may be 
acceptableThe stone, which was discovered at a depth of about 
eight feet below the level of the present street, has been fixed near where 
it was found, on tho premises of Mr. Morlcy, wine-merchant, Castle Street; 
it may be hoped that it will be secure from injury, although n more suitable 
place of deposit might have been found in the local museum of the 
Shropshire Antiquarian Society, established through the spirited exertions 
of Dr. Henry Johnson and other members of that institution, in the ancient 
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mansion known as “Vaughan’s Place.” The proportions of the fragment, 
which is of octagonal form, and stated to be of Purbcck marble, and the 
manner in which the inscription is incised upon throe sides of it, will 
appear by the annexed woodcut. A representation with some account of 
tho discovery was communicated by Mr. E. Edwards, the well-known 
local antiquary, in tho Shrewsbury Chronicle of April 25th, 1856, and 
subsequently given, with some corrections, by Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in 
Gent. Mag., June, 1856, p. 606. It will bo seen that tho inscription is 
imperfect bolow, and it is probable that tho upper portion of it is also 
wanting. Various suggestions liavo been offored as to tho reading of tho 
inscription ; it seoms to us most probable that, with tho missing portions, it 
originally ran as follows :—ki : Pater : N 08 TBR : et : a ve : rvn : lalm : n : aliz : 
lestranoe : dirra : cent : iuitz : de : pardvn : avera. It may bo remarked 
that tho proposed addition above will divide into four lines of five letters 
each, and that bolow into three, of which one of fivo lettors and two of four i 
an arrangement, it will bo observed,' in accordance with tho portion of 
tho inscription which exists. As to tho lady mentioned in it, an Avico or 
Unwise, daughter of Sir John Lostrange, 
of Knokyn, married Sir Griffin Do La Polo, 
a person of much note and influcnco in 
Shrewsbury in tho timo of Edward I. Sho 
survived him, and died in 4th Edward II. 

It has been conjectured, not without some 
dogroo of probability, that tho Aliz named 
in tho inscription was tho Hawiso just men¬ 
tioned ; hut it would soom to us with moro 
probability that sho wo* some relative, pos¬ 
sibly an unmarried sister who died boforo 
her ; and to her may bo ascribed this com¬ 
memorative inscription. Wo learn from tho 
Rev. R. W. Eyton, tho historian of Shrop¬ 
shire, by a document in Glover's Collections, 

Heralds'Coll., A. fo.lll b.,tho date of which 
ho considers to ho between 1269 and 1275, 
that John lo Strango, son of tho beforo 
mentioned Sir John, confirmed to Alico hit 
sitter, ton solidatos in Totynton, Norfolk, 
and that tho deed was witnessed by, among 
others, Sir Griffin son of Wenhunwin, who 
is tho Griffin Do la Polo before mentioned. 

Ilonco it may lo inferred that Alico was 
not his wife, hut his wife's sister. 

This inscribed fragment ia stated to ho 
of Purbcck marblo : it measures 261 inches 
in height, the breadth is 11$ inches, tho 
thickness 5$ inches. The accompanying 
woodcut shows the form of the stone, which 
bears greater resemblance to part of the 
mullion of a window than of the shaft 
of a cross, the purposo which some 
persons have assigned to it. Some of 
the letters are very indistinct, but we have been enabled by closo examination 
of the cast, which was kindly presented by Mr. Randal, to ascertain their 
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outline with sufficient accuracy. Although the proportions of the stone 
may appear ill-suited to an erect shaft, such as a wayside or churchyard 
cross, it may deserve consideration, that a stone apparently of the same date 
and of very similar form, and retaining parts of the transverse limbs of the 
cross, was found near Islington, in Norfolk, and formerly existed in Lord 
Harley’s Museum at Wimpole. It is figured in Gent. Mag. xcn. part i. 
p 65. This fragment boro this inscription in similar letters to those on 
the Shrewsbury fragment,— anvre : sbyext : tvz : iceys : ke : la : croys : 
AOVRVNT : AMEN : thus explained by Wanloy,—Honorati sunt omnes lilt 
qui istam crucom adorant. Amen. 

ftutfqmtierf mitt Wlorlt* nf Art e^ibitclr. 

• By Mr. Albert Way.—A second brass coin of Faustina tho Elder, 
with tho rovorso aetrrnitas, a fomalo figure standing, holding.up her 
drapery with her left hand, as represented on tho coins of Faustina, with 
tho phamix in tho right hand. It was found rocently with fragments of 
Roman pottery, of light ash-coloured wore, portions of tho rims of sovornl 
olUn of small dimension, on Horloy Land Form, in tho occupation of 
Mr. John Robinson, in tho parish of Ilorloy, Surrey, and adjacent to 
tho Brighton Railway. Faustina was born A.p. 105; she married 
Antoninus boforo that princo was adoptod by Hadrian, and died a.d. 141. 
Tho coin, is in vory decayed condition, and is interesting only as n fresh 
vestigo of Roman occupation in Surrey, no remains of that period having 
previously occurred in that prcciso locality. During tho autumn of 1854, 
a Gaulish or British gold coin was found in tho snmo parts of Surroy, on 
Harrison’s, or Hathrcsham, Farm, in tho occupation of Mr. W. Brown. 
It is a coin of vory rare typo, presenting on ono sido a horso, with tho 
symbol of a hand abovo it: tho obverso is plain or vory nearly so, and 
slightly convox. 

By tho lion. R. C. Neville.— Tho diminitivo figure of a duck, above- 
monlioncd, as found in a Roman urn with burnod bones, at Rickling, Essex; 
length, about ono inch and a tenth. It may havo formed tho handle of 
somo small vessel, tho hoad of an acut or somo other personal ornament. Com¬ 
pare a bronze pin in Mr. C. R. Smith’s collection; figured, Catnloguo, no.286. 
A pair of bronzo armlots, and a bronze finger-ring, found in n cemetery at 
Chcstcrford, Novombor, 1856. Tho iron springs of a Roman padlock, 
of similar construction to thoso found at Chcstorford, with tho largo deposit 
of iron implements, ns described by Mr. Ncvillo in this Journal, vol. xiii, 
p. 7. See plato 2, figs. 21-27.—Also a flat perforated disc, liko a button, 
formed of Roman wore, of tho poculiar pottery sprinkled with minute 
particles of quartz or some opako hard substanco, ns occasionally found 
in mortaria. These perforated discs often occur amongst Roman remains ; 
they may have served ns latrunculi, or pieces for the gnmo of tables, 
resembling draughts. Mr. Neville brought also a drawing of tho ornaments 
CDgraved on the pewter alms-dish in Hcydon Church, Essex, kept with the 
Communion plato. On tho upper surface are engraved foliage, flowers, 
and a bird flying: on tho reverse are two stamps, each about the size of 
a shilling, one of them being the rose crowned ; the other iudistinct, with 
iohm tvb, probably the pewterer’s name. Also tho initials R. II., within 
a necklace or rosary of ten bonds to which a cross is appended. 

By Mr. J. Hewitt. —Anglo-Saxon ornaments of bronzo, brooches, 
tweezers, and toilet-implements, with beads of amber, crystal, and vitreous 
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panto, found in tlio graves in the I«le of Wight, examined in 1856. One 
of the bronze brooches is of the scyphate type, of which examples have 
been found by Mr. Neville in Cambridgeshire, as also by Mr. Wylie at Fair- 
ford, and other localities. 

By Mr. W. Burges. —A drawing of an ivory tablet, about by 
inches square, engraved with curious representations of Morris-dancers, in 
six compartments. Amongst the number figure the Queen of May, called 
in this country Maid Marian, a young ninu with pipo and tabor, another 
with a bauble and fool's coif with ears, and three male dancers. A curious 
dissertation on the ancient English Morris-dance was given by the late 
Mr. Douce, in his Appendix to the Illustrations of Shnkspcaro. The 
tablet, a work of the XVth. century, was found by Mr. Burgos at Vorcelli ; 
it may havo ornamented the lid of a casket ; the figures had been partly 
coloured. 

By the Rev. Edward Trollope.— A drawing of a very beautiful little 
bronzo porfumc-box, gilded and enamelled (soo woodout, of the sizo of the 
original). Tho peculiar ornament on the lid is 
inlaid with yellow enamel, tho field being of 
deep bluo, and tho four small circles filled with 

C en. There are fivo holes perforated in the 
tom, and two in tho sides, for tho omission 
of tho scent. This little rcliquo, found at Littlo 
Ilumby, Lincolnshire, is probably Roman, and 
belongs to a class of small ornaments, fre¬ 
quently enriched with enamel, often found on Roman sites. Comparo 
ono of squnro form, onamollod with bluo and 
red, found at Aldborough, figured in Mr. 

Ecroyd Smith's •* Roliquiro Isurianro.” pi. 25, 
and ono found near Flint, Tennant's Walos, vol. i. 
pi. ix. Anothor moro common form is shown by a 
specimen found at Kirkby Thoro, Westmore¬ 
land. Also a drawing of anothor small bronzo 
box, in form rosombling a littlo tub, tho lid 
nttachod by a hingo, and stoutly clamped. It 
is of gilt bronzo, dinmotcr IS inoh, and 
was also found at Littlo Ilumby. 

Tho littlo object, last mentioned, appears to 
tho ago and intention hns remained unexplained 
British Musoum, and thoy have been r 




Kirkby Thoro, 
Orta •l*®- 


bo of a class of which 
Thoro aro sovoral in tho 
egarded ns mcdimval, and intended 
possibly to contain nests of brazen 
weights. Tho more usual fashion is 
shown by tho accompanying wood- 
cat, representing a specimen exhi¬ 
bited in the Museum at the meeting 
of the Instituto in Lincoln, by tho 
late Mr. P. N. Brockedon. It hod 
been found, with Samian ware and 
other Roman remains, in rail¬ 
way excavations at that city. 
In the details and tho orna¬ 
mentation it is wholly different 
from that found at Littlo Ilumby, 
especially in the small concentric circles, which form a cruciform ornament 



Bronzo Box, found at Lincoln. 
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on the lid ; but the intention, as also the date, may probably be the same 

in both instances. c 11 

By Mr. A. W. Franks.— Drawing of a sepulchral slab m boutnweu 
Minster, near the entrance to the Chapter House. The dimensions are 
about two feet square. There is a cross incised at each angle of the slab, 
and on a scroll in the centre is tho following inscription, in black letter : 

ftic jacet Calbot mitfev tt in&ignu* datcjfto* typtetanst 

trtumc’iontm mortuorum fl’b gigno 

The expression, sub signo than, thus used, has not occurred elsewhere. 
Fiequcnt instances have, however, been noticed in medimval works of art, 
of similar allusions to the “ Thau,” regarded, doubtless, as typical of the 
symbol of salvation, in Ezekiel’s vision {chap. ix. v. 4). In the Vulgate the 
passage is thus rendered—“ Signa Tlmu super frontes virorum gementium 
et dolentium super cunctis abominalionibus," &c. A curious sepulchral 
slab, with an incised cross of the “Thau” form, at Hulne Abbey, 
Northumberland, has been figured in this Journal, vol. x. p. 171. 

By Mr. W. R. Ckabbe. —Representation of a sepulchral brass, of unusual 
design, in Braunton church, Devon. The plate, a small female figure 
kneeling at a low desk, and turning towards the dexter side, is introduced 
at the foot of a gradated cross of uncommon form, the extremities of the 
shaft and of the limbs being cut off diagonally. The height of the figure 
is 14 inches. An inscribed plate beneath tho cross records that this is the 
memorial of lady Elizabeth Bowrer, daughter of John, Earl of Bath, and 
sometime wife of Edward Chichester, Esq. She died August 24, 1548. 
This interesting little brass will be included in the collection pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Crabbe, in the Transactions of the Exeter Architectural 
Society. 

By tho Rev. J. M. Trarerne. —Lithograph of the monument of Sir 
Edward Carnc, knight, of Llandough Castle, Glamorganshire, in the 
Atrium of the church of San Gregorio in Monte Celi, Rome. He was 
twice sent to the Holy See ns an Envoy from the Court of London, ns 
appears by the following inscription :—“ Edvardo Carno Britanno, equiti 
aurato, jurisconsulto, oratori summis de rebus Britannia regum ad impera- 
torem, ad reges, bisque ad Romanam et Apostolicam sedem, quorum in 
altera legatione a Philippo Mariaquc piis regibus missus, oborto dein post 
mortem Mari® in Britannia schismate, sponte patritt carens ob Catholicam 
fidem, cum magna integritatis verasque pietatis existimationc deccssit, hoc 
monumentum Galfridus Vachanus et Thomas Fremannus amici ex testa- 
inorito posuerunt. Obiit anno Salutis MDLXI. xiili. Kal. Febr.” 

By Mr. J. T. Lazng. —Photographs of the following remarkable archi¬ 
tectural examples :—West front, Peterborough Cathedral ; the Abbey 
Gate, Ely ; south side of Brigstock church, Northamptonshire, showing 
the round tower at the West end of the church ; Brixworth church, in the 
same county, showing the herring-bone work of wall-tiles, and other curious 
details of construction ; the Tower of Earl’s Barton church, an example of 
“long and short work ; ” there appears to have been a circular vertical 
dial on the south side ; Barton Scgravo church ; Queen Eleanor’s Cross, 
near Northampton, subsequently to the “restorations;” and Sawston 
Church, Cambridgeshire. These photographs, taken by Mr. Laing, 
were kindly presented to the Institute, forming a valuable addition to the 
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collection of similar illustrations of Ecclesiastical Architecture, to which ho 
has been a liberal contributor. 

By Mr. E. Richardson. — Photographs, talccn by Mr. T. Greenish, 
illustrative of tlio Architectural features and of the sculptures at Wells 
Cathedral, and Glastonbury Abbey. 

Impressions op medieval Seals. By Mr. R. Ready. — Impressions 
from two fine matrices,'preserved in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
ono of them being the seal of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who succeeded in 1401, and died in 1439 ; the other the seal of Wellow, 
or Grimesby Abbey, Lincolnshire. On the reverse is inscribed—0’nS l 

a ’ti: Ur: 'Fttrrbn: jrtfij: Qbbatf : doubtless showing that the seal was 
e in the time of John do Utterly, abbot in 1369. It is a fine example, 
in romarkablo preservation : the form 19 pointed oval ; two figures of saint3 
appear in niches, with elaborate tabernacle work ; one of them is a mitred 
ecclesiastic, holding a cross staff, probably St. Augustine, the other a 
regal personage with an axe, who may be St. Olaus. On tlio dexter side of 
the seal there is an escutcheon, England and Franco quarterly; and on the 
sinister side, England alone. Under the figures there is a third escutcheon, 
with the following coat:—A chevron, charged with three flcurs-dc-lys, 
between a crown and a lion passant, in chief, and a crosier in base. The 
inscription is as follows : s : co’e : abbY ; et : convent’ : mo’ast’ii : s’ci: 

AVGVSTINI : DE : GRIMESBY . 1 

By Mr. F. Spalding, of Bungay.—Impression from a brass matrix, found 
on tho beach at Dunwich, Sutfolk, after the recent high tide. It is of 
circular form, diameter about i inch ; the device is a bird, rctrogardant, 
probably an eagle, crf.de (m)iciii. Date, XIVth. century. Tho frequent 
discovery of matrices in that locality deserves notice: Gardner, in his 
History of Dunwich, givos a list of sixty-five seals in his possession, 
“ found hereabouts ; ” of these groat part passed into tho Tyssen col¬ 
lection, aud are in the possession of Mr. Hankinson. 


January 2, 1857. 

John Mitchell Kemble, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. 

A communication was received from tlio Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition of Art-treasures, at Manchester, regarding tho proposed forma¬ 
tion of an extensive series of examples, ancient and mediroval, illustrative 
of the manners and arts of bygone times. Mr. J. B. Waring, to whom the 
direction of this undertaking had been entrusted, gave a statement of tho 
general scope of the object contemplated by the Committee, the extensive 
space allotted to the museum, tho scheme of its arrangement, and the 
encouragement received from numerous distinguished collectors. The 
Executive Committee expressed tho desire that such a project, calculated 
to prove not less attractive to the archaeologist than of practical advantage 
to arts and manufactures, might receive the cordial co-operation of the 
Institute and of antiquaries iu general. Mr. Kemble, in tendering the 
assurance of tlio hearty sympathy with which all archaeologists and 
archaeological societies must view so important a purpose, stated that the 

3 Casta from these and the other seals in tlio Fitzwilliam Museum are supplied to 
collectors by Mr. Ready, 1, Princes Street, Shrewsbury. 
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Central Committee had, with the special concurrence of the noble President, 
sought every means of giving furtherance to the design ; and that a sub¬ 
committee of friendly co-operation had been formed. Mr. Kemble had 
undertaken the arrangement of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon portion of the 
collections; and he could not too strongly urge upon the attention of the 
members of the Institute the importance of such an opportunity for the 
illustration of the Ilistory of Art, through the progressive examples of every 
age, commencing with the earliest vestiges of civilisation. 

The Rev. J. G. Coumwo, of Lichfield, read a memoir on the Sculptured 
Crosses in tho Isle of Man, and tho Runic inscriptions which they bear, 
adverting especially to an example lately found built up in tho tower of 
tho church at Kirk-Brnddan. _ 

Mr. Kemblb delivered a discourse on Notices of Heathen Interment 
occurring in Anglo-Saxon Charters. 

Tho Rev. W. II. Qoukbr gave an account of tho MSS. in the library of 
Winchester College, especially of a volume which contains, amongst various 
mutters of local interest, a contemporary Lifo of Wykoham. Bishop Lowth 
had regarded this book as having boon in tho possession of that prelate, but 
Mr. Gunner considered that tho supposition was pot grounded on any 
sufficient cvidonco. Tho MS. appears to have boon written in tho timo of 
Adam de Orlton, bishop of Winchester, 1334-45 ; it contains tho Faeti of 
tho sees of Canterbury and of Winchester, tho valuo of bouofices in tho 
patronago of tho lattor, ns also of tho whole of tho dioooso ; with a summary 
of tho Taxalio of tho diocosos of tho province of Canterbury, written about 
1333. With those hod boon bound up a short lifo of Wykoham, but ovidonco 
is wanting to show that tho volume had nctunlly boon in his possession. 

Mr. M. AlSLA bib Denham, of Piersobridgo, communicated somo further 
dotails in regard to nnciont vestiges brought to light during tho progross of 
railway operations at Corlobury. co. Durham (Seo Arch. Journal, vol. xiii. 

E . 96, 101). Numerous interments, probably of tho Roman poriod, had 
on found ; in ono instance five skeletons lay together ns if they had been 
interred in ono continuous tronch ; throe urns of Roman ware woro found 
with them. At another spot sovornl tooth of a horso woro found near somo 
human remain!, n broken olla, and a third brass coin of Antoninus Tins. 
Soveral other oxnmplos of pottory linvo occurred, and amongst tho coins 
discovered in recent excavations may be mentioned two silver coins of 
Trojan, and two of Geta ; ono of tho lattor lay close to a human skull, and 
had probably been deposited as a Naulum in tho mouth of the corpse. The 
head had boon covered by a roughly dressed flat sandstone, placod hori¬ 
zontally, to protect it from tho pressure of superincumbent earth, or rather 
stones, in which it lay inhumed. This modo of protecting the head, Mr. 
Denham observes, is very usual in Roman graves at Piersobridgo, and it 
may serve to show that the body had boon interred in a shroud only, 
without auy cist. 

Tho vestiges of Roman times recently found have wholly occurred 
within a narrow limit, oxtending about 200 paces to the East, and about 
120 West, of tho turnpike rond to Bishop Auckland, which occupies the 
track of the Watling Street. Piersobridgo is situate immediately within 
the bounds of a Roman station, tho area of which is nearly nine acres, 
supposed to be the Magis of tho itineraries. Mr. Denham described a rude 
cist, placed North and South, formed of unwrought blocks of sandstone, to 
be seen projecting from tho broken face of earth in tho North-East 
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angle of the “ Kiln Garth,” about 20 feet West from the Watling 
Street. It had been examined during the railway operations ; but nothing, 
with the exception of bones, was found. Carlebury, a villngo placed on 
the higher ground, to the North-East of Picraebridgc, is supposed to liavo 
been occupied in Saxon times: local tradition affirms that an army of 
soldiers were interred under a large mound in this township, called 
“ Smuthor Law.” Mr. Denham had recently obtained a flint arrow-bead 
found at Cliffe, on the opposite bank of the Tecs, tho first rclique of 
the kind found in that neighbourhood. Tho remarkable entrenchments at 
Stanwiok, and other early remains in this locality, havo been described 
in tho Memoir by Mr. M'Lauohlan in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 217, where 
n plan of tho Rotnun camp at Piersobridge is given, ns also in his Survey of the 
Watling Street, oxeouted by direction of tho Duko of Northumberland, and 

J ublishcd through tho liberal permission of His Grace, by tho Archaeological 
nstituto. 

Tho Rov. Ernvis Jbrvis commuuioatcd throe documents which relate to 
Lincolnshire, and aro presorvod amongst tho ovidonccs at Doddington 
Park, in that county. Wo aro indebted to Mr. W. S. Walford for tho 
following abstracts 

1. Undated. Grant, whereby Alan, son of Robert " dclobnncdvc " of 
Sutton,' gavo to his son, John, and his heirs and assigns all tho land which 
ho (Alan) had in a plnco called " Godcryc places,” lying in the territory of 
Sutton, between land of Robert, his (Alan’s) brothor, ou tho south, and 
land of John Temper on tho north, and half an oxgang outside tho ecu- 
ditch (fossnt* mnris), lying in n plnco called " Fonkocmcrsko," * of tho fco 
of Scotonay, with froo ingross and ogress ; to hold of him (Alan) and his 
heirs to him (Thomas), his lioirs, and assigns, rendering therefore jcarlj to 
Alan and his heirs ono farthing of silver only, nt tho feast of tho Nativity 
of our Lord, for all secular services, customs, &c. Warranty by Alan 
against all mon and women. In testimony whereof ho affixed his seal 
thcroto: " lliis testibus Domino Alano do Sutton cnpollnno, Alano do 
Godesfeld do endem, Johnnno tempor do oadem, Roberto burdun, Waltoro 
ad gutturnni, Eudono nd gutturam," Roborto filio ketelbcrti, Roborto clcrico, 
ot multis oliis.” 

On a label apointod oval seal, 1J inches in length, of green wax ; dovicc, 

a fleur-de-lis ; legend—• s’ alani .f.’. 

Though without date, this deed is probably of tho Xlllth century. 

2. 46 Edw. 111. (1372)_Release by Hugh, son of Robert Payntour 

of Lincoln, to Thomas do Bonham of Lincoln of all right and claim in tho 
landB, tenements, and rents, which wero the aforesaid Robert’s, in the 
parishes of St. Peter nd plncita, and St. Peter ot tho skin-market (ad 
forum pallium) in Lincoln ; to hold the snmo to tho said Thomas, his heirs, 
and assigns, of tho chief Lords, by the services therefore due, and of right 
accustomed. Warranty by Hugh against, all persons. In testimony 
whereof ho affixed his seal thereto : « lliis testibus Jobanno Toko tunc 
mnjoro Civitntis Lincoln.’, Jobanno do Fnrlesthorpo tunc ballivo cjusdem. 
Johanne do Blythe, Johanne do Wykford, Roberto do Carlctonc ct alns. 

« Probably Sutton, a parish on the occurs about two miles north of Sutton. 
Lincolnshire coast, about tive miles north- In regard to the frequent occurrence ol 
east of Alford. * this term in narec-s of places in Lmcoin- 

« Or possibly, Fenkotmcrske. shire, see Transactions of tho Institute, 

* At the Gowt! Trasthorpe Gout Lincoln meeting, p. 58. 

VOL. XIV. N 
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Dated at Lincoln on Thnraday nont after «,c Feast of St. Mini,aol the 

^JTwWiS-5 of ding, brown 

made for him. He may have found or purchasedit^ 
though a lady’s is less likely to have been so employed, it mayhave.been c 
seal of some other person, used for the occasion ; a practice Tory Fjjjjjjj 
at a later period when there was no signature, and perhapBUotuncommon 

fcisars rssar- ='*?»S: 

IndoL in 0 later hand. i. " Cart. ted ad pli.a [adoal, through tho Q 
■ci Petri ad plit* [as before] & eei Petri a, Araml” 1 ““L . . .. . ... 

.3 9 Hon IV. (1408).—Grant of pension by W altor, 1 nor of hixlnlio, 
of tiio Ordor of St. Gilbert, and the convent of the san.o place ; whoroby, 
aftor reciting that their venerablo Lord, Thomas Urd la 
them a meadow and pasture called Caldccote, in Tirryngtono, n«t Six*T’ 
in the county of Lincoln, to hold to them and their auecoMors, for main- 
Lining certain divine ocrvice. and »or la of niety «th» thenr pnor,, a d 
also to nay yearly to tho Dean and Chapter of tho Cathedral Church ot tiio 
15. Mary, Luicohi, to tho uso of tho Vicars thoro, fivo marcs sterling, foi 
tho performance of certain divine services by the said Wars in tl o 
Cathedral Church aforesaid for ovor.aamoro fully 
charter of feoffment made by tho said Thomas, Lord■!* iro. to thorn 

thorcof,—tiio said Prior and Convent granted to the said Dcannnd CUapte 
a certain yearly pension of five marcs, to hold of them, the Pno and 
Convent, to the said Dean and Chapter and their successors, ^ ‘ho use of 
tho said Vicars and their successors, to bo paid at Lincoln to 
for tho time being, of tho said Vicars at tho torms (i.o. fonsts) of bb. 1 otor 
and Paul, and of St. Martin in tho winter, as therein oxpi-OMod, for tho 
perpetual support of cortain divino services in tho Cathedral Church 
aforesaid, bv tho said Vicars, according to tho ordinanco of tiio said 
Thomas, Lo’rd la Warro, to bo mado thereof. -Which grant was mado 
subject to a condition for determining tho said pension in ease tho 1 noi 
and Convent were lawfully evicted from tho said meadow and pasture under 
a previous title, without any fraud, deceit, or covin of theirs ; but so that 
if thoy recovered tho same, then tho pension was to bo paid as beloic 
mentioned ; and for payment of tho pensiou ns aforesaid, they bound them¬ 
selves by the present deed. In testimony whereof to ono part ot it, 
remaining in tho possession of the said Vicars, tho Prior and Convent 
sot tho common seal of their House, and to tho other part, remaining in 
their possession, tho Vicars hod set their common seal. Dated at oixlnllc 
tho 20th day of January in tho ninth yenr of the reign of King 

On a label is a pointed oval seal (broken), li inches in length, of red 
wax in green : device, half-figure of tho Virgin with the Infant Saviour 
at the breast, and below, half-figure of an ecclesiastic in nttitudo of prayer ; 
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legend imperfect—* L act an 8.protege sca rev, in bo 

called Lombardic capitals. The last word is probably Rcum, for a lino 
may bo traced over the v. It has been suggested by Mr. A. W. Franks, 
that tho missing words were virgo devm. If so, the whole reads “ Lactans 
Virgo Doum protege snneta reum." This has little of tho character of a 
common seal, though from tho deed such appears to be tho fact. 

Note. —Littlo is to bo found of the Priory of Sixhille, or Sixlo. 
According to Dugdale’s Monasticon, lost edit., vi„ p. 9G4, it was a 
Gilbortino Priory of Nuns and Canons, dedicated to tho B. Virgin, and 
is said to have beon founded by a person named Qrclle or Grcsle. The 
common seal is there described as it was found attached to tho Surrender 
of tho Priory, dated 27th September, 30 lion. VIII., in the Augmentation 
Offico, with littlo of tho legend remaining. Tho dovico seems to correspond 
with tho above; it is probably from tho same matrix. In tho Monasticon 
mention is mode of au Indenture between Thomas do la Warro, clerk, 
and tho Canons of Sixhille ; tho property is not named. That was 
probably tho same person who is callod in tho abovo doed our vonornblo 
lord Thomas, Lord la Warre. Tho term “ vonerabilis doimnus,’ applied 
to him, agrees with tho supposition of his being an ecclesiastic, though 
tho designation “ dominus la Warro,” is suggestivo of a layman. But it 
appears that tho Thomas, Lord la Warre, who succooded his brother in 
22 Rich. II., was a priest and roctor of Manchester, and had summons to 
Parliament till 4 lion. VI. as ** Magistro Thomtt do la Warro. in which 
yoar ho died ; and in him terminated tho malo succession of la Warro 
to that barony, which thereupon passed through a fouialo to tho family of 

Wost. 

Tho Rev. P. Dysok communicntod a notico of tho discovery of a con¬ 
siderable deposit of bars of motal, stated to bo of stcol, rccontly found at 
tho top of ono of the Dingles near tho Wycho Rocks, about half a milo 
distant from tho presont pass from Great Malvorn into Ilorofordslnrc. 
Thrco of tho bars woro sent for examination, boing specimens of tho hoard, 
which consisted of about 150 piocos of steel much decayed by ruBt; they 
lay at a depth of three feot uudor tbo turf, covorod by picoos of rock, ana 
forming a mass onevuotod together by tbo decay of tbo metal, homo ot 
tho bars woro so deeply rustod that they crumbled to fragment* on being 
removed. Those which woro sent by Mr. Dyson for exhibition to tho 
meeting measured 22 inches in length, thrco quarters of an inch in breadth, 
nud about one-fifth of au inch in thickness. Ono end is blunt, ns it cut 
off at right angles, tbo other appears to have boon formed to receive a 
handle of somo description, tho sides of tho bur being hammered out and 
turned over, so as to form a kind of open socket. The exact fashion, how¬ 
ever, of this part cannot bo distinctly ascertained, owing to the thick 
incrustation of rust. Tho bars are of equal thickness and breadth 
throughout tho whole length. It had been conjoctured, Mr. Dyson stated, 
that these obiocts might have been mining tools ; and it may dosenc 
notico that, about 70 or 80 years since, the occurrence of yellow mica m 
the sienite, of which the rocks at tho Wycho are composed, led to min.n 
operations near tho spot where these bars of metal have been d.icovored, 
in the vain expectation of obtaining gold. A notice of these workings, 
which proved wholly fruitless, has been given by Mr. “ oruo /J“ 

Geological Transactions.” Tho bars appear too short to haw. teni used 
in boring for such purposes, to which also their blunt extremities seem ill 
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adapted, and it had been suggested that they may hare been merely “ gads, ” 
or pieces of steel, usually imported from foreign countries in garbte, or 
sheaves, of 30 bars/ The number found at the Wyche would accordingly 
have formed five such sheaves, and they may haTe been concealed near the 
mountain-pa33 in troublous times, or possibly by some travelling trader, 
whoso pack-horse failed on the heights in traversing the Malvern range. 
In 1824 a similar discovery occurred in the neighbouring county of 
Gloucester. In the centre of the camp on Meon Hill, a deposit of 393 
bars, almost identical with those found near Malvern, was brought to light; 
they lay in a heap, and by the specimen preserved in the Goodrich Court 
Armory, figured in Skelton’s Illustrations, toI. i. pi. 45, it appears that 
each bar measured 30 inches in length, slightly tapering towards the blunt 
extremity, the other end being formed, as above described, with a rudely 
fashioned open socket* The late Sir S- Meyrick considered these bars to 
have been the flexible javelins of the Vclitcs; of which mention is made by 
Livy. 


'antiqmtir* antJ CTorfeS of 3rt erbtbtfrtr. 

By Mr. Pollard. —A stone celt, or axe-bead, of the most simple form, 
found on Hounslow Heath in digging the foundation for a building, about 
100 yards North of the 12 mile stone from London, between Hounslow 
and Bedford. Several similar celts found there are in Lord Londcsborough’s 
collection. Also, an object of the same class, found in co. Middlesex, in 
Jamaica ; it is shaped and polished with much care, and tho smaller 
extremity very pointed. Mr. Kemble observed that this type closely 
resembles that frequently found in Norway, and of which examples have 
occurred occasionally in Normandy. In the West Indies these objects of 
stone were in use for the purpose of cooling water. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Siam.—A fragment of stag’s horn, about 5 
inches in length, 2 inches in diameter, with a perforation apparently 
adapted to receive a haft, and supposed to have been intended as the 
mounting for an implement of stone in times of remote antiquity. It was 
found in Wychwood Forest, Oxfordshire, with human remains and pottery of 
early character. Professor Quekett had determined that it is a portion of 
the horn of the red deer of the extinct species. Mr. Kemble observed that 
this object is the only example, to his knowledge, hitherto noticed in this 
country ; similar reliques have frequently been found on the Continent, and 
three, found near Amiens, are preserved in the British Museum. Other 
examples, precisely resembling that exhibited, aro figured in the “ Anti- 
quites Critiques,” by M. Boucher de Perthes, pi. 1 and 2. Mr. Kemble 
produced a series of drawings of objects of this class which had fallen 
under his observation in museums in Germany and other localities ; they 
were intended to illustrate the use of the horn of the elk and the deer in 


4 According to Fleta, lib. ii. e. 12, tlio 
garba of steel consisted of 30 pieces. 1 a 
the tables of dues on merchandise, Boys’ 
Hist, of Sandwich, p. 437, mention occurs 
of the “ garbe de fer de Cologne," and in 
Arnold’s Chron. Appendix, p. 7o, the 
item “ Fnget yeroe,” occurs. Iron and 
steel were imported in such bundles or 
garble from Normandy and Spain, as well 


as Cologne. Harrison, in his Description 
of Britain, written about 1579, nnd pre¬ 
fixed to Holinahcds Chronicle, observes, 
—“as for our Steele, it is not so good for 
e«ige-too!« as that of Colaine, and yet 
the one is often sold for the other, and 
like’tale usod in both, that is to saie, 
thirtie gads to the sheffe, and twelve 
shefTes to Use burden.’’ Book iii. ch. 11. 
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primitive times. Amongst these were a coulter of red deer's horn, 
preserved at Mecklcnberg ; portions of horn, forming knives by means of 
small laminm of silex inserted on their edges ; an axe-head of polished 
elk's horn, with other rcliques, from the Berlin Museum. However rare 
such objects may be in this country, Mr. Kemble expressed the belief that 
more close investigation would bring to light many examples, hitherto 
unnoticed. 

By the Rev. Greyills J. Chester. —Two disks of flint, of irregularly 
rounded shape, measuring about an inch in diameter, one side convex, and 
chipped with considerable care, the other comparatively flat, and roughly 
fashioned. Their thickness is about half an inch. One of the specimens 
produced was found near Mahon, Yorkshire, the other near Pickering, aud 
they occur in those districts in great numbers. When fields are ploughed 
up on the high moors near the place last named, a locality fall of remains 
of very early age, these flints appear in abundance on the surface of the 
soil; they are also sometimes found in barrows. Precisely similar imple¬ 
ments of stone are figured by M. Boucher de Perthes in his “ Antiquity 
Celtiques." 

By Miss Mart Walker. —A collection of Roman rcliques found at 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, on the site of the Roman station magxa castra, 
about half a mile from Crcdenhill, and about 5 miles West of the city of 
Hereford. They comprised twenty-seven coins of various reigns, bronzo 
fibulm and fragments of ornaments chiefly of personal use, a finger-ring, 
a bronze spur, the iron point of which had perished with rust, «fcc., portions 
of metallic scorite, part of an ornament of jet, fragments of mosaic pave¬ 
ments, Samian and other Roman wares, specimens of glass, of which one 
may have served for glazing a window, also a small bead of coloured glass, 
and a pin and needle or bodkin of bone. Mr. John Hardwick, of Crodcu- 
hill, on whose estates the interesting remains of the Roman station arc 
situated, stated that the coins and antiquities sent by him to Miss Walker 
had been found during the last 10 or 15 years, on various occasions. The 
situation of Kenchester (Mr. Hardwick observed) is most beautiful, and 
the station was strongly fortified by a stone wall, 6 or 7 feet in thickness, 
with entrance gates, enclosing 21 acres. The soil is of very dark colour, 
almost black, showing evidence, as it has been supposed, of the destruction 
of the city by fire, when deserted by the inhabitants themselves, or by the 
enemy, as quantities of charred wood, molten iron, and glass, with many 
other things, amply testify. About forty years ago the site was a complete 
wilderness of decaying walls and debris ; at that time it was converted into 
tillage at an enormous expense, and nothing but the high price of corn 
could have at all compensated for the great outlay in clearing it. Since 
that time it has been under the plough, and the stones haring been removed 
ns deep as the plough penetrates, it produces very fine crops of corn. The 
land is loose and friable, and fine as a garden ; in the drought of summer 
the streets and foundations of the houses are quite perceptible, as the 
crops do not grow so high or luxuriant as in other parts. There is no 
doubt many of the buildings were of timber, for along the lines of streets, 
at regular distances, the plinths in which the timbers were inserted, have been 
taken up, the holes being cut about 4 inches square ; the plinths measured 
2 feet in each direction, and they lay 2 feet under the present surface. 
About 12 or 14 years ago a tesselated pavement was laid open, 15 feet 
square, but being exposed to the air it soon crumbled to pieces: a portion 
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of it was removed to the Museum at Hereford, where it still remains. In 
the excavations made at that time, a number of hand-mills were found, some 
of them in porfoct condition. The stones measured about 18 inches in 
diameter. The station occupied a rising ground commanding most 
oxteusivo views, yet still must be considered in a valley. The principal 
street was a direct line through the town, from cast to west, 12 or 15 feet 
wide, with a gutter along the centre, to carry off refuse water, as is trace¬ 
able by the difference in tho growth of crops. The streets appear to have 
been gravelled. Tho old Roman road remains perfect at oithcr end of tho 
town for some miles. The coins are generally found on tho surface after 
ploughing, more especially when tho ground has been washed by heavy 
rains. 

A memoir by Mr. C. Roacii Smith on some curious Roman antiquities 
found at Magna, including an Oculist’s Btamp, may be found in tho Journal 
of tho Archaeological Association, vol. iv, p. 280. Some notices of 
Konchcstor, and of tho Roman ways leading to it, aro given by Mr. Davies, 
in his “ Herefordshire undor tho Britons, Romans, and Anglo-Saxons,” 
Arcliaeologia Cambronsis, vol. v. N. S. p. 96 ; and Mr. T. Wright gave a 
inoro detailed notice of tho station, Gont. Mag., vol. xxxvii. p. 124, with 
representations of sovoral diwinutivo bronzo figures found there, possibly 
votiro offerings. 

By Mr. Wkstwood. —A sories of examples of tho typos of Coltio and 
ancient Irish Ornamoutation, prepared for publication in tho " Grammar of 
Ornament, ” produced undor tho direction of Mr. Owon Jonos. Also 
drawings of tho architectural peculiarities of tho church of St. Wollos, at 
Newport, Monuiouthshiro. 

By Mr. Le Keox.—Drawings of various churches in Borkshiro, by Mr. 
J. C. Buckler, including tho churches of Englofiold, Rusoomho, Pnngbourn, 
Bucklebury, Compton, Sunning Hill, Hampstead Norris, die., and tho 
nnciont mansion of Upton Court. Also plans of tho vostigos at Coersws, 
Montgomeryshire, supposed to bo tho Mediolanum of tho Roman ago, and 
n map of tho Roman Roads in tho neighbourhood, by tho Rev. David Davies, 
accompanied by numerous rcliqucs of tho Roman period, discovered there 
in excavations carried out undor his direction in 1847. A full account of 
theso investigations, accompanied by a map of tho Roman roads, and the 

S an of on extensive villa, has been givon by Mr. Davios in the Arcliaeologia 
imbrensis, vol. iiu Third Sorios, p. 151. Mr. Lo Koux brought also a 
collection of illuminated initial letters, forming a comploto alphabet, from a 
MS. of tho XVtli century, they aro of vory elaborate design, and probably 
of German art. 

By Mr. Dodd.—A small miniaturo portrait of Sir Francis Drake, painted 
in oil on copper. 


February 6, 1857. 

The Hon. R. C. Neville, Vice President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. IIbniiy Riiisd communicated a report, oddressed from Goormch, 
in Upper Egypt, giving an account of his recent exploration in the vast 
necropolis near Thebes, and in tho Valley of the Tombs of the Pharaohs of 
tho eighteenth dynasty. Mr. Rhind, through the friendly mediation of tho 
consul general, Mr. Bruce, had been favoured by tho viceroy with a finnan, 
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authorising him to pursue his researches and make excavations in any parts 
of Egypt; and the facilities thus conceded promised to ensure certain very 
satisfactory results. Mr. Rhind stated, also, that he had originated exca¬ 
vations in the island of Elephantine, of which Lord Henry Scott and Mr. 
Stobart had undertaken the direction ; and he promised to make known to 
the Institute hereafter, the results of these investigations, on which a 
numerous body of labourers had already been actively engaged. 

Mr. Neville related the following rcrharkable discovery of Roman 
reliques in Essex, of very rare description ; they have formed a valuable 
accession to his extensive museum at Audlej End. 

“In the beginning of last December, some labourers cutting land drains 
in a field called Bramble Shot, the property of Mr. Green at Great Che3ter- 
ford, discovered the following ancient remains. The two men employed were 
working in parallel ditches, about twenty feet asunder. A largo black 
earthenware urn stood close beside one ditch, when discovered it was perfect, 
but it fell to pieces on being moved ; it contained burnt bones of animals. 

“Near the other drain, exactly opposite, the two curious bowls now 
exhibited, were found deposited in black soil, two feet from the surface. 
With them lav the fragments of two vases of dark Roman pottery and 
elc"ant form. ' One of them has been restored and measures 10 inches in 
height, 4i across the mouth, 3* across the foot, greatest circumference 16 
inches (see woodcut). ._ . . 

“ The accurate drawing by Lady Charlotte Neville must suffice to give a 
correct idea of its shape, since the vessel is too shattered to bear removal 
for exhibition. Two pairs of bow-shaped silver 
fibulm were next found lying in the soil. Both 
pairs have been connected by a silver safety 
chain, or cord of wire very skilfully plaited; 
this remains perfect in one pair, and portions 
are still attached to the brooches of the other: 
only one brooch is entire, the remaining three 
having been broken in separating them from 
the clay in which they were found. Two hafts 
of iron knives were the only other objects dis¬ 
covered, although I sent a workman to ex¬ 
amine carefully the remaining space between 
the two drains. 

“ There were several bronze fibul* found at 
Chesterford of similar form to those above no¬ 
ticed ; these are now in my museum, and some 
specimens have links of bronze chain fastened 
to them. Amongst the numerous fictile vessels 
discovered near that village, I have never seen 
a shape exactly the same as the example found Bojan Vm fwod t-o 
on this occasion, and hero represented. Sff&f n-gg 

“I may also remark, that I possess two Height, ioi* 

bowls of black earthenware of the same form . 

as those exhibited, but they are raised upon a foot or stand, instead of being 
flat at the bottom. The site of the discovery now described is east of 
Chesterford, upon the brow of a steep hill, sloping towards the north-west. 

“A tumulus may possibly have once covered this deposit and been 
obliterated by agriculture, but there is co record of any such mound having 
existed there.” 



VomoI formod of Ximaiarldg* coal, found tn Doo. 1M0. at Oroat Chontorfbrd. 
Bun. wiib Roman rtm.v.na. 

millit of ik« Of'jlntl, 1 inrlin i <llii**'«r >• Ik* fcrfm S IkIim. ii iW Um> 7i l.rkr.. 

rnnERvcn m the no*, iuouabd o. miville’s hchkou at aiim.rt end. 

* 
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Tho remarkable vessels here described were in a stato of remarkable 
preservation when found, and were considered to bo of wood, black with 
age and tho moisture of the clay in which they had been embedded. After 
a short exposure, howover, to tho air, the material began to crack nod 
flake, assuming precisely tho appearance of the dark brown shale of tho 
coast of Dorset, of which tho “ Kimmeridgo coal-money ” is formed. Tho 
identity of tho material is so evident in tho present condition of tho vessels, 
that tlioro can bo no hesitation in regarding then* ns oxnmplcs of tho 
manufacture supposed to have been extensively carried on in Roman timos 
in tho neighbourhood of Kimmeridgo, in tho isle of Purbcck. In this point 
of viow, tho curious vessels in Mr. Neville's museum aro highly interesting, 
ns connoctcd with a remnrkablo branch of nnciont industry, tho chief 
ovidcnco of which has hithorto boon supplied by tho disks, now generally 
rogardod as having boon tho wasto pieces thrown aside in turning orna¬ 
ments on tho lathe. This explanation was first suggested by Mr. Sydonlmm, 
whoso momoir road nt tho Canterbury meeting in 1844, was published in 
this Journal, vol. i. p. 347. Tho objeota found nt Chestorford unquestion¬ 
ably belong to tho Roman period. Tho dimensions of tho vossels, which 
may possibly bo designated as cmistra, arc, height 3 inchos, diameter at 
the baso 79 inchos, at tho rim 8J inches. In tho centre, insido tho veuol, 
thoro is a flat bow, which presonts a remarkable rosomblanco to tho common 
forms of tho ‘‘Kimmoridgo coal-monoy,” and was probably loft to givo 
additional strength to tho bottom of tho vessel, for which purpose also, it 
may bo supposed, several concontric rings in considerable relief wero formed 
on tho undor eido of tho bottom, in tho sanio manner ns on the bronzo 
trullw or skillets, of. which numerous oxamplos' have boon found in this 
country. Tho CamVtrum was usually of baskot-work, serving to contain 
bread, fruits, or vegetables, hut thero woro also silver canulra amongst tho 
appliances of tho tablo in Roman times, dosignnled as canistra siccaria, 
anu it is not improbablo that tlioy wero occasionally of othor loss procious 
materials. With tho exception of armlets, objects formod of tho Kimmoridgo 
shalo aro of very raro occurronco. Tho pair of vases found nt Worden, 
Bedfordshire, doscribod and figured in Professor Honslow’s Memoir in tho 
Transactions of tho Cambridge Antiquarian Society, in 18-1G, nrotho most 
remarkable oxnmplcs hitherto on record. Thcso mensuro about 14 inchos 
in height, and aro composed of soveral portions, rabetod togothcr : ono of 
tho pair is now in tho Museum of tho Cnmbridgo Society ; tho other 
(imperfect) is in the British Museum. Professor Hcnslow notices a portion 
of a largo patera of this kind of shale, found near Colchester. A curious 
specimen of a material, apparently identical with tho “ Kimmoridgo shale,” 
may bo seen amongst Roman remains in tho museum at Boulogne, cliiofly 
found near that locality rich in Roman vestigos. It is a round covered 
box or capsclla, moasuring about 5 inches in diameter, in very perfect state, 
tho lid is ornamented with concentric raised rings, turned with tho lathe. 
In tho samo collection may be seen two armlets of tho same material, and 
several armlets of jot or cannol coal. Tho subject of tho Kimmeridgo 
manufactures bps been carefully investigated by tho Rev. John Austen, of 
Ensbury, who has prepared a memoir on the subject for publication in the 
“ Papers read boforo tho Purbcck Society.” 

Mr. Westwood offered some observations on the rcmnrknblc sculptured 
monuments of a cortain district in Scotland, and the peculiar symbols 
occurring upon them, with especial reference to the recently published work 
you xiv. o 
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produced by Mr. Stuart, under the auspices of the Spalding Club, and 
entitled " The Sculptured Stonc3 of Scotland.” See the notice of that 
work in this volume. Mr. Westwood alluded also to the existence of 
numerous sculptured crosses and sepulchral slabs, of different character 
and age, in various parts of Scotland, especially in the western counties, 
well deserving of attention, and expressed the hope that the admirable 
works produced by the late Mr. Chalmers, of Aldbar, and by Mr. Stuart, 
might stimulate other antiquaries to prosecuto the illustration of this 
interesting class of antiquities. 

In regard to the sculptured slabs in Scotland, Mr. Albkut Way 
remarked that they exist in great numbers in the ancient cemeteries, some 
of them being very elaborately ornamented, and well deserving to bo care¬ 
fully drawn and published. The numerous memorials at Iona liavo been 
figured by Mr. Graham, in his work on the ancient remains in that island.* 
During a recent visit to Argyllshire, Mr. Way had been informed that 
numerous sculptured slabs brought from Iona, exist in various grave-yards 
on the western coasts, and especially at Strachur, on the shores of Loch 
Fine. According to tradition, a boat laden with such spoils frou Icolmkill 
had been chased by the islanders, and the plunderers had thrown their 
cargo of slabs overboard near the shore, where the fishermen stated that 
they still lay in five fathom water. In the churchyard of Strachur, 
anciently Kilmaglass, Mr. Way had found three richly carved slabs in low 
relief, bearing considerable resemblance to those still to be seen at Iona, as 
figured in Mr. Graham's volume, the device being a large sword, with two 
lions combatant at the top of the slab, and trailing foliage of elegant design 
filling the vacant spaces. On obtaining tools and removing a layer of rank 
and decaying vegetation, ho brought to light several other slabs, thirteen in 
all, mostly ornamented with the sword and foliage ; on one only there is a 
miniature effigy of an armed man standing with a spear in his hand. Two 
of tho slabs presented the symbol of the shears, doubtless indicating the 
interment of a female ; on another was seen a chalice and paten. Accord¬ 
ing to tho local tradition, these venerable reliques had been brought by tho 
Fergusons, a family resident in the parish, to garnish their graves, whilst 
some of the slabs were pointed out as covering the resting-places of 
Camerons and other inhabitants. The church, it may be observed, is a 
modern building; tho ancient church of Kilmaglass stood at a considerable 
distance, and it is probable that the interments in the present burial-ground 
are comparatively of recent dato. Mr. Way observed that the use of 
sepulchral symbols appeared to have been retained in Scotland to a very 
late time. At Strachur ho saw a head stone with a pair of scissors, 
marking the grave of the village tailor, as late as 1772. In tho cemetery 
surrounding Dunblane cathedral, there are many liead-stones and slaos 
bearing incised representations of the bows, or yoke for oxen, tho coulter 
or plough-share, indicating that tho deceased were farmers. One of them 
bore the date l/o9. On another stone appear the barber’s bason, razor 
and comb ; on auothcr a pair of scales, sugar-loaf, and yard measure, tho 
symbols of a grocer who had followed also tho calling of a draper : on 
another a shoemaker’s stick and cutting-knife, «tc. In reference to the 


* This interesting volumo is entitled. 
I Antoqaitio* of Iona,” by II. D. Graham, 
London, Day and Son, 1850, 4to. Fifty. 


two lithographs, views of tho architec¬ 
tural remains, tombs, sculptured crosses, 
and several very curious effigies, &c. 
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comb and mirror bo frequently seen on tho early stones figured In Mr. 
Stuart’s valuable work, it may deserve notice that tho like symbols arc seen 
on the tomb at Iona, with the effigy of tho Prioress Anna, who died in 
1543. It is figured by Mr. Graham, plate 45. 

Mr. Hawkins stated that a proposal hod recently been forwarded to him 
from Shropshire, for carrying out an extensive work of “ Restoration ” at 
Battlefield church, near Shrewsbury. The remains of that structure, 
which is supposed to have been erected after tho battle of Shrewsbury in 
1403, and still displays an effigy of Henry IV. placed over tho groat east 
window, arc actually in very dilapidated condition. They had been viewed 
with much interest by tho members of tho Institute on the occasion of 
thoir mooting in Shrewsbury, when they were so hospitably welcomed at 
Sundorne Castle and llaughmond Abbey, by the late Mr. Corbet, who took 
great interest in the preservation of the vonerablo church situated on his 
estate. Mr. Hawkins expressed the earnest hope that the ancient features 
of the structure might not be mutilated and disguised, as too frequently had 
proved to be the result of the inconsiderate prosecution of so-called 
“ restorations ; ” and he proposed a Resolution to that effect, which was 
unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. Hunter gave the following particulars regarding a Knife and Fork, 
now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Wyndham Jones, of Nantwich, and 
exhibited by him on this occasion. They are said to have formed a portion 
of the effects of Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, the third wife of the Poet, and his 
widow for between fifty and sixty years. 

“ That Mrs. Milton, who was by birth a member of the family of 
Minslml of WistASton, in the neighbourhood of Nantwich, did retire to 
Nantwich, and died there, is a point established by abundance of evidence, 
which it is unnecessary now to repeat. Mr. Wyndham Jones has placed in 
my hands an authenticated copy of her will from the register at Chester, 
and an authenticated copy of tho inventory of her effects from the same 
register. Tho will is dated 27th August, 1727, and it was proved on the 
10th of October following boforo the rural dean of Nantwich. So that the 
exact period of her death may be safely placed in the interval between those 
two dates. 

“ Tho inventory contains beside various articles of ordinary household 
use, a few which were plainly relies of the Poet, brought by his widow fifty 
years before to Nantwich and preserved by her there. Among these may 
be reckoned—' Two Books of Paradise ’ [Lost] valued at ten shillings ; 
• Some old Books, and a few old Pictures,’ twelve shillings ; • Mr. Milton’s 
picture and coat-of-arms,’ ten guineas. On her death these things were 
dispersed. A copy of tho Natura Brcvium, with a very interesting 
autograph of Milton, came into tho hands of Mr. Eddowes, a bookseller of 
Shrewsbury, and was presented by him to the Rev. Mr. Stcdman, a 
clergyman of the town, with whose descendants it long remained. In this 
inventory aho occurs the following entry—‘ATotershell Knife and Fork, 
with other odd ones,’ value one shilling; and though the handles of the 
pair now exhibited are agate, not tortoiseshell, it is presumed that this is 
the identical pair thus described in the inventory. 

" But whether we admit that tho person who drew out the inventory has 
inadvertently, or possibly through ignorance, substituted the " Toiershcll’ 
for Agate, there seems to be proof quite sufficient that the pair of Knives 
and Forks now exhibited did form part of the effects of this Mrs. Milton, 
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and was preserved in a family who resided at Nantwich at the time of her 
death and long after. 

“Mr. Wyndham Jones has also sent an affidavit declared on oath 
before Thomas Brooke, rector of Wistaston, and a justico for the county of 
Chester, on September 29, 1854, by Thomas Hassall, the elder, of Beam 
Street, in Nantwich, joiner, aged sovonty-fivo years, and Thomas Hassall, 
the younger, attorney's clerk, bis son, aged forty-one years, to tho effect, 
that tho knife and fork were tho property of Anne Hassall, daughter of tho 
elder Thomas, who died in 1832 aged thirty, and on her death camo into 
tho possession of her father. They further affirm that tho said Anno 
Hassall livod many years in tho servico of Miss Elizabeth Webb, a wealthy 
maidon lady, who resided in Castle Street in Nantwich, and as they 
bcliovo, died thcro in tho month of March, 1828, at tho ago of oighty- 
threo years and upwards ; and that tho said Elizabeth Wobb, somo years 
beforo her death, gave to tho said Ann Hassall, as sho frequently told 
them, tho said knife and fork, ns great curiosities, and informed tho said 
Anno Hassall that they had bolongcd to Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, who lived 
in tho town of Nantwich, and was tho widow of tho Foot: and tho said 
Elizabeth Webb, who told tho said Ann Hassall (ns sho informed thorn), 
that her grandfather owned tho said knifo and fork, and was on vory 
intimate terms with tho said Elizabeth Milton and her family. Tho 
younger Thomas doclarcs that when a boy ho used to visit his sister at tho 
houso of Mrs. Webb, and ofton read to hor, and had hoard hor say that sho 
had givon tho said knifo and fork to his sister, ns valunblo relics. And ho, 
tho youngor Thomas Hassall, further doclnros that tho Rov. John Latham, 
Into of Nantwich, clerk, deceased, was particularly iutimnto with tho said 
Elizabeth Webb, and managed hor affairs, aud that ho had ofton hoard 
him speak of tho said knifo and fork having bolongod to tho said Mrs. 
Milton. 

“Tho abovo doclaratiou is authenticated by tho signatures of tho two 
Usssolls. 

“ Mrs. Elisabeth Wobb is distinctly rememborod by many porsons now 
living at Nantwich. and thoro is indopondent evidence of tho rcsidcnco with 
her of Ann Hassall, as hor servant, and a person who was much ostoomed 
by Mrs. Wobb, and intended to havo boon benofittod by a will, which by 
somo accidont was nover oxccutod. 

18 * r ‘ 2 T Jj kuifo and fork w oro given by tho Hossalls to Mr. T. W. Jones, in 

In regard to tho oxact period of tho death of tho third wifo of Milton, 
which appeals by tho will and probate of which a copy was produced, to 
havo taken placo between August 27, and Octobor 10, 1727 ; Mr. Huntor 
offered tho following observations :— 

“ This point is of somo importance, ns it serves to correct what appears 
to l»c a mistake in somo recent lives of Milton and tho Philipses, in which a 
sermon is referred to, said to have been preached on occasion of his death, 
by Isaac lumber, ono of two ministers of the congregation of Anabaptists 
at Nantwich, Samuel Acton whom she named ono of her executors, boing 
tho other. Now certain it is that in a volume of * Sermons on the most 

' Those reliques were exhibited at a of Mrs. Milton’s ofTocts was also comma- 
mccnng of the Histone Society of Ltui- nicnled to that Society by Mr. Marsh, 
cash ire, and arc noticed in their Trans- and is printed in the''ta lions, vol. 
actions, vol. vni. p. 214. The inventory vii. pp. 27.« 
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Interesting, Religious, Moral, and Practical Subjects,’ by the late reverend 
and learned Mr. Isaac Kimber, printed from bis own manuscripts, 8vo 
London 1756, edited by bis son, Edward Kimber, there is a sermon which 
is said to have been preached on the death of Mr. Milton, on March 10, 
172G, which whether wo regard the dato as I72G or 1727, is plainly at 
variance with thotiinoof Mrs. Milton’s death, as that time is to be collected 
from the will and probate. The Sermon itself is very unlike a discourse 
which would bo delivered on tho death of a person who had so fur outlived 
the ordinary period of human life, consisting of ' Reflections on tho \ anity 
and Uncertainty of Human Life,’ and it is without any kind of allusion to 
tho character or history of tho somewhat remarkablo person on whoso death 
it is said to have been delivered. Nor wo can hardly doubt that it was 
wrongly assigned to tho occasion by tho posthumous editor, and that we 
are without what may havo been a memorial sermon of tho Poet s widow. 
The loss is to bo rogrottod, as it might havo placed her character in tho 
true light, mid explained perhaps some points of difficulty in the history of 
tho Milton family ; at least, it would have boon of some interest to tho 
inquirers into tho minuto particulars in tho life of so great a man, 
especially, sinco both tho Kimbera, Isaac and Edward, were genealogical 
and historical writers of soino celebrity in thoir day. 

“ It is tho goncrnl tradition at Nantwich that Mrs. Milton was interred 
in tho ground adjoining tho chapol of tho Anaboptists, (us a congregation 
long ago oxtinct) in Barker Streot.” 


flntiquitirrf nuB BMrM ot SIrt eyljitntcB. 



Bv Mr. A. W. Franks—A bronzo socketed colt with a loop at each 
lido, found in a Tartar hut at tho Salt Lnkos, fifteen miles N.W. of Kortch, 
near tho Sea of Azof. It 1ms sinco been 
nresonted to tho British Museum, by tho 
commissary-in-cliiof, L. G. Bake, Field 
Train. This roliquo dcsorvos special notice, 
not only on account of tho locality whenco 
it was obtained, but os an oxomplo of an 
almost uniquo type. Wo are not awaro 
that any bronze socketed colt with two 
loops 1ms boon found in this country ; tho 
moiety, however, of a atone mould for cast- 
ing colts of this kind, found at Cbidbury 
Hill, near Evcrly, Wilts, and exhibited by 
tho lato Rov. E. Duko, in tho Museum of 
tho Instituto at tho Salisbury Meeting, 
was formed with a matrix for colts with 
two loops. It is figured in “ The Barrow 
Diggers,” pi. 5, p. 78. A similar pecu- 
liarity mav he noticed in tho mould found m Anglesca, figured in this Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 257, and vol. vi. p. 358. Bronze palstaves with two loops 
have been found, but they are very rare. Mr. Franks brought also part ot 
tho bronzo scabbard of a sword, and the hilt, likewise of bronze, the blndo 
having been of iron : they were found in a cairn at \\ orton, near Lancaster, 
and may be assigned to tho same period as the sword and portions ot 
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bronze arms and armour found at Staowick, Yorkshire, and presented by 
the Duke of Northumberland to the British Museum. No example of the 
hilt however had boon noticed, with the exception of the romarkable 
enamelled sword found at Embleton, Northumberland, and now in the 
Keswick Museum ; (figured in Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol iv. p. 153). 

By the Rev. Edward Trollope. —A dagger, with its hilt and scabbard 
of bronze, the blado of iron, tho hilt terminates in a little seated figure, a 
diminutivo imp of almost Etruscan or Mexican aspect, with largo hollow 
sookots for the eyes, originally perhaps filled in with onnmol. The Bhcath 
was ornamented with studs, which may havo originally boon enamelled, and 
with patterns in delicately engraved lines, tho character of tho ornament 
being very similar to that seen on the bronzo coating of a shield, found in 
tho Witkom in 1827, and now preserved in tho Goodrich Court Armory ; 
ns also on tho bronzo mounting of tho scabbard 6f nn iron sword from tho 
uamo locality, now in tho Musoum at Alnwick Castle. Tho nhiold is 



Q"ld ormlot found nt Cuxwnld. 
(T»®-tlilnU original •!■«.) 


figured in tho Archacologia, vol. xxiii. p. 97, and in Skelton’s Illustrations 
of tho Goodrich Court Armory. Mr. Trollope oxhibitod also a gold 
armlet of a typo as fur ns wo arc aware, unique. (See woodcut). It 
measures, in height, 31 inches, diameter at tho wider end, 3i inches. 
Tho weight is 10 or.. 5 dr. I scr. It was found some years ago in tho 
parish of Cuxwold, near Cnistor, Lincolnshire, on tho cstnto of Ilcnry 
Thorold, Esq.,' by whoso permission this object and tho dagger were 
exhibited. It bears some resemblance to the bronzo cylindrical armlets 
found at Coldinghnm in Jutland, and formerly in the “ Museum Wormianum." 
They are figured in tho work bearing that title, p. 353, and by Bnrtholinus, 
in his Treatise “ De Armillis,” p. 49. Those armlets, however, open nt 
one side, so as to bo more readily adjusted to the arm. The specimen in 
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Mr. Thorold’s possession lias been considered to belong to the same period 
ns the gold corslet found near Mold in Flintshire (figured, Archacologia, 
vol xxvi. p. 422), formed of thin plate, ornamented by ribs and bosses 
hammered up. The linos of finely stippled punctures on the armlet are 
peculiar to that remarkable rclique. 

By Mr. J. E. Nightingale. —A bowl of bright yellow metal, with the 
surface so bright as to present the appearanco of gilding. It was recently 
found near Kingsbury, Wilts, in the neighbourhood of Wilton Abbey. 
Thcro is no foot or base, but a small central boss, hammered up, appears 
within the bowl. Four stout rings, as if for suspension, arc attached to the 
brim. Diameter of the bowl internally, 10 inches and five-eighths, and 
including a projecting rim, 11 inches ; height, 44 inches. Vessels of this 
description have boon repeatedly found with intormonts of the Anglo-Saxon 
ago : compare those found in barrows at Chatham, Douglas’ Ncnia, pi. ii. 
and xii., tlioso found in barrows in Kent by Dr. Faussott, figured in the 
“ lnventorium Sepulchrale,” by Mr. Roach Smith, pi. xvi., figs. 6, 8, 
pp. 55, 78. In ono of these interments tho skeleton, probnbly of a forualo, 
lay in an iron-clnmpod coffin, with numerous ornaments, and a small brass 
trivot, which had served as a stand for tho bowl. Mr. Nightingale 
brought also a silvor ring of tho timo of llonry VI., found at Ugford, near 
Wilton. Tho wreathed hoop had been ornamented with flowers enamelled. 

By tho Rov. Dr. Rock.—T wo drawings of monuments at Rome, with 
tho effigies of English dignitaries. Ono of them placed in tho church of 
St. CcoUin, is tho momorial of Adam do Elton, who was created Cardinal 
by Gregory XI., ho died at Romo 15th August, 1398. Tho inscription 
stylos him bishop of London, and some writer* hnvo stated that Richard II. 
preferred him to tho soo of Horoford, but thcro is no ovidonco that ho hold 
oithor of tlioso preformonts. (Soo Godwin do Fries. i>. 793 ; Pits. Script. 
Angl. p. 548.) Tho offigy, of whito marblo, is a bonutiful oxamplo of 
mediroval sculpturo ; it is placed on an altar tomb, at tho sido of which 
nro the royal arms. Franco and England quarterly, nud an escutcheon, 
over which is placed a cardinal’s hat; tho bearing being a cross with an 
eaglo displayed in tho ccutro point. Tho other monnmont is also a romnrk- 
nblo work of art; it is tho effigy of Christophor Bainbridgo, Archbishop 
of York, olovated to tho dignity of cardinal by Pope Julius II, in 1511. 
IIo died by poison at Romo, in 1514. An interesting relic of this dignitary, 
a pair of silver snuffers bcariug his arms, is figured in this Journal, vol. x. 

P ' By Mr. CariunotoH.— A rubbing from n sepulchral brass in tho chancel 
of the church of St. Miclmol, Ponkcvil, three miles south-east from Truro. 
It commemorates “ Maistor John Trembroa, master of arts, lato parson of 
this church,” who died Sep. 13, 1515. The figure measures 191 inches 
in height. . . 

By tho Rov. J. Lf.e Warner —Rubbings from Sepulchral brasses in 
Waleingham church, Norfolk, representing a man in tho dress of a civilian 
at the earlier part of tho sixteenth ceutury. Under the figures, which ire 
good examples of the costume of their age, there was originally a narrow 
plate, which doubtless bore the inscription, and immediately below is an 
escutcheon shaped indent, which may have contained a coat of arms or a 
merchant's mark. The dross of the female figure is either open at her 
right side, or more probably, drawn up ou the right hip, and the furred 
lining exposed to view. This peculiar fashion may be Been in Cotuian s 
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Sopulohml brasses in Waleioftham Church, Norfolk. 
I.cr>|i H of (he rn.le figure, I0J loche.. U.ic, .Wol IM». 
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Sepulchral Brasses of Norfolk, plates 57, 58, 59, 61, ranging from 1520 
to 1528, but in all these examples the skirt of the lady’s dress is raised 
up on the hft side/ In two of them from churches in Norwich, the broad 
girdle occurs fastened low in front by the triple roseB, with a string of beads 
appended, which in the figure at Walsingham is composed of eleven largo 
beads, terminating with a knop or tassel. The furred cuffs, with which in 
this iustauce small ruffles arc worn, unusual in the dress of the period, tho 
kerchief thrown over the head-dress of pedimental form, so much in vogue 
at that time, and other details, will bo noticed by those who take intorost in 
costume. We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Leo Warner, who has pre¬ 
sented one of the accompanying woodcuts to tho Institute. Ho sent also a 
drawing of a small half-figure of a lady, date about 1460, which lie had 
found in tho church chest; it precisely fits an indent on a slab in the 
middle aisle of tho church, which boars an inscribed plate with tho name 
of Margnrcto Stoko. Also, a small figure of a civilian, in a long furred 
robo with boads and purse appended to his girdlo ; tho head lost. Dato 
about 1480. 

By Mr. Cumminq.—A small painting on panel, representing our Lord 
in profilo turned towards tho left; paiuted on a gold ground, with tho 
following inscription.—'* This present figuro is tho symylytudo of the lordo 
iesus our Saviour inprinted for Herald by tho predeccssours of tho great 
turke, and sent to pope iuocout tho eight at tho cost of tho great turko as 
a tokon for this couso, to redeem his brother that was taken prysuer. 
Scvoral similar pointings liavo been noticed, oil of them apparently of tho 
sixtoonlh century ; tho inscription varies slightly, thus on one in tho pos¬ 
session of Mr. T. llart, of Roigate, described in this Journal, vol. vin. 
p. 320, it runs thus.—"This similitude of ovr Ssuiour Iesus was found in 
Amnrat,” &o. ; on another, described in 1793, in tho Gonlloman s 
Magazine, vol. Ixiii. p. 1177—" imprinted in Android," Ac, tho latter 
closely corresponding with tho inscription on another copy of this por¬ 
traiture, in tho possession of Henry Howard, Esq., at Qroystoko Castlo. 
An engraving from one of tlioso paintings was published hy Mr. M Loan, in 
tho Huymarkot, ns " the only true likeness of our Saviour, tokon from ouo 
cut in nn cmornld by command of Tiberius CoiBar, and which was given 
from tho treasury of Constantinople by the Emperor of the Turks to I cue 
Innocent VIII., for the redemption of his brother, then a captivo of the 
Christians.’’ Innocent VI II. was Pope from 1484 to 1492. Zom, the 
ambitious brother of Bajazct 11., called Zizirn by tho Christians, caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor, and aftor various reverses took refuge in 
Rhodes, whence he was sent to Franco by the Grand Master of tho Knights 
of St. John. In 1489, Zizirn was givcu up to tho envoys of Pope Benedict 
VIII. and taken to Rome. In 1495, Pope Alexander VI. delivered him up to 
the king of France, and ho died suddenly a few days after leaving Rome, 
as it was alleged hy poison, administered, according to tho lurkisli 
historians, by the emissaries of Bajazct, whilst certain European writers 


7 The brass of Constnncia. wife of John 
Wodehows, who died 1465 (Cotman, plate 
29), is probably of a later time than the 
duto assigned to it. This figure, likewise, 
has tho drapery raised on the left side. 
The figure of a lady of the Andrew© 
family, one of the sepulchral brasses at 
VOL. XIV. 


Charwelton, Northamptonshire, supplies 
an illustration of an approach to tho 
peculiar fashion above mentioned; iu 
this instance, the drapery is drawn up on 
the left side. Baker's Hut. Northampton¬ 
shire. 

V 
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attribute his death to the Pope. No historical evidence has been found 
to show that Bajazet made any overtures for the redemption of his brother, 
whoso intrigues were adverse to him, nor does it appear that any such 
present was sent on the occasion to the Pope. (Art do Verifier los Dates.) 

By Mr. W. Bouges.—A drawing of an iron arm, intended to supply the 
loss of a right hand. The original is preserved in tho Museo Corroi, at 
Venice. A similar pieco of mechanism, in tho Hon. Robert Curzon’s 
Armory, has been figured in this Journal, vol. x. p. 84, where references to 
other examples are given. Also a cast from a beautiful mirror-case of 
ivory, preserved in Italy, representing tho assault of the Castle of Love. 

By Mr. Octavios Morgan, M.P.—Two astrolabes, one of them made in 
1550; tho other, of brass, made at Brunswick, by Tobins Wolckencr, in 
1594, moasurcs 7 inches in diameter. It was constructed for lat. 48°. 
Also a massive silver ring sot with a largo crystal, on cabochcm, and soveral 
reliquaries or pendant ornamonts of tho same material. 

By Mr. Dodd. —A miniature portrait of a young man, in the costumo of 
tho closo of tho sixteenth century. On tho rovorso are tho following arms 
quarterly :— Arg. on englo displayed Sa. crowned gu., and, party per palo 
Art/, and Sa, a castle. 

By Mr. John Rogers. —A Cornish hurling ball of wood, plated with 
silver, • bearing tho following inscription Tnis ball given to qvlvall 
BT COLONKL ONSLOW LOUD OF TUE MANNOR OF I.ANI8LT. Diameter of tho 
ball 21 inohos. Tho favourite provincial gome of hurling, as practised in 
Cornwall at tho commencement of tho seventeenth contury, is described by 
Carow, in his Survey, published in 1602, book i. p. 73. He says, that in 
tho method called "hurling to goalos," which was in voguo in tho east 
part of tho county, certain bounds or goals woro set up, and tho party who 
got possession of tho ball did his best to carry it through his adversary’s 
goal, whilst tho opponent kopt him back, " butting ” at his breast with 
his fist. In tho west country game, termed " to tho country," matches 
woro inndo, usually by gontlomon, betwoon several parishes, tho goals boing 
thoir own houses or some villages throe or four miles asunder, and a silver 
ball being cast up, tho company which could catch it and carry it by force 
or sleight to tho placo assigned, gained tho ball and tho victory. Tho 
strugglo of tho hurlors across country through bush and briar, over hills or 
rivors, is graphically described by Carow. Tho game is still in voguo in 
some parts of Cornwall. Tho parish of Gulrall is situated about a milo 
from Penzance. The manor of Lanisley was tho property of Sir Nicholas 
nals, about 1620, ond was subsequently purchased by tho Onslow family. 

By tho Rev. C. R. Manning.— Impression from a small brass matrix of 
tho fourteenth century. Tho handle terminates in a trefoiled loop for sus¬ 
pension. The impress is of circular form, tho device is a bow and arrow in 
n quatrefoiled panel, 'sigillum. koberti. archer. The seal, recently 
obtained by Mr. Manning, had been for many years in tho possession of n 
blacksmith at Diss, in Norfolk, and the placo where it was found is not 
known. 

By Mr. Edward Richardson. —A collection of casts from seals appended 
to documents in the muniment chamber of tho Ormonde family, at Kilkenny 
Castle, including tho seals of Gilbert de Clare, William de Braous, James 
le Botiller, Margaret Tyvetot, and several other good examples which will 
be more fully noticed hereafter. 


Notices of ^rcbiicologlcnl ^ublfcnlions. 



WORCESTER IN OLDEN TIMES. By John Noakk. 12mo. London, 1849, pp. 

205. With an exact Qroand Plot of the City as it elood fortified, Sept 3,1651. 

NOTES AND QUERIES FOR WORCESTERSHIRE. By John Noah*. 

1856, pp. 329. Longmau and Co. 

TnESJ! volumes contain, in a portable and very cheap form, a mass of 
highly interesting information respecting the city of Worcester and the 
county of Worcester, and tho manners, customs, and habits of tho people, 
from tho reign of Queen Elizabeth to tho reign of George tho Second. The 
information contained in these works has boon obtained by tho examination 
of local records and other original MS. ovidenco, and from local traditions ; 
and it has, therefore, uot boon at all forestalled by tho histories of either 
tho county or tho city of Worcester, which, good ns they nro, have in 
many instances been compiled without actual reforonco to original documonts, 
and henco many error* havocropt in. ... ... 

Mr. Noako has for tho first of these works lmd access to the corporation 
books, tho books of tho trading companies, and to several MS. col¬ 
lections, as woll as other local sources of information ; and from those he 
has extracted a groat body of original information, which throws light on tho 
local history, customs, and habits of tho anciont inhabitants of \\ orcostor 
and Worcestershire. . . 

Mr. Noako has also givon a considerable number of ontrios respecting tho 
siogo of Worcostor and tho Civil Wars. Under tho date of 16-13 is an 
item,—"For wooden horsofortho Soldiers - 

Riding tho wooden horso was a military punishmont for soldiers, and 
Mr. Noako has given an illustration of a wooden horso with his rider upon 
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who is seated astride on the harriers of the lists. See Journal Arch. 

A8 The' other'work, ‘‘Notes and Queries for Worcestershire,” contains 
the result of researches in the churchwardens accounts and parish 
registers of the city and county, and also the county sessions records, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present time, together with a 
great quantity of information both MS. and traditional, relating to 
manners, customs, superstitions, and folk-lore m this part of England. 
In this work will be found a list of the Worcestershire gentlemen 
who had to pay fines to King Charles the First for not taking the 
honour of knighthood; and a list of his adherents who had to pay com¬ 
positions to the parliament to redeem their estates from forfeiture. A state¬ 
ment is also given from the returns of the commissioners of colleges and 
chantries 2 Edw. VI., of the number of communicants receiving the holy 
sacramenl in 154S, in thirty-five of the principal parishes in the city and 
county, with the number of their population in ISol. This work also 
contains a great variety of information which has never been collected, 
and which was inaccessible to the historian and tho*antiquary, who now by 
the aid of the indexes to these works can readily avail themselves ot the 
information contained in both of them, which will be found not only to be 
interesting in itself, but very useful in illustrating and explaining many 
things which would be otherwise obscure or unintelligible m connexion with 
bygone times. 


aufjacologfcal Intelligence. 

His Royal Ilighness Prince Albert, whose favour and encouragement 
lias been shown towards the Institute on former occasions, more especially 
bv the honour of his presence at the Annual Meeting, held in tlie Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, in 1835, lias recently signified to our noble President, 
Lord Talbot, his gracious pleasure to become the Patron of the Institute. 
This announcement will be hailed with gratification as a distinguished 
mark of the favourable consideration of the Prince, m promoting the 
investigation of National Antiquities, of the History of the Arts, and the 
varied subjects of inquiry which have been brought within the range of 
Archaeological science. 

The Anneal Meeting of the Institute, to be held in Chester, will 
commence on Tuesday, July 21, terminating Tuesday, July 28. 

Mr. Edwaiid Falkener, well known to archaeologists as the editor of 
the “Museum of Classical Antiquities,” has announced a work of the 
highest interest—“ Ephesus and the Temple of Diaua,’ accompanied by 
carefully measured plaus of the city and its remarkable monuments. The 
price to subscribers will be Two Guineas. The Publishers are Trubner 
and Co., Paternoster Row. 

The Scsses Arciiaeological Society have announced the project ot 
an interesting pilgrimage to Rouen, Caen and Bayeux, with other objects 
of antiquarian attraction in Normandy, during the week commencing 
June 22. The Annual Meeting will be held at Bignor and Arundel, under 
the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on August 6. 

The Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological Association 
will take place at Monmouth, commencing on August 17, under the. 
Presidency of Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P. 
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THE FOUR ROMAN WAYS. 

BY EDWIN QUEST, D.C.r., 

Mo-tor of Cnlu. and Ooiwtlo College. 

In the fifth year after the Conquest, inquisition was nmde 
throughout tlio kingdom into tho ancient laws and customs 
of England. Tho results of tho enquiry arc commonly 
known as the Laws of the Confessor, though we arc tolcl that 
the laws were really made by Edgar, and merely revived by 
tho Confessor after tho interregnum of tho Danes. From 
this sourco wo learn, that there were at that time in England 
four groat roads protected by tho King's Peaco, of which two 
ran lengthways t irough tho island, and two crossed it, and 
that tho names o tho four were respectively, Watlingo-strcte, 
Fosse, Hikcnilde-strcto, and Erming-strotc. These are tho 
roads which are popularly but incorrectly known as “ tho 
four Roman ways," and whoso course it is proposed to 
investigate in tho present paper. 

Tho King’s Peace was a high privilege. Any offence 
committed on these highways was tried, not in the local 
court where local influence might interfere with tho adminis¬ 
tration of justice, but before the king’s own officers ; and we 
may therefore feel surprise when we find that the identity 
of two of the roads thu’s privileged, viz., tho Icknield Street 
and the Erming Street, was the subject of differences of 
opinion, or at least of statement, within some seventy or 
eighty years after the Conquest. But though tho privileges 
of the Four Roads were confirmed by William, and continued 
by his successor, yet as .we have reason to believe, that n 
the first half of the Xllth century, the King’s Peace was 
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extended to all the highways 1 in the kingdom, the question 
which were the lines of traffic that once exclusively enjoyed 
this protection, became one of merely antiquarian interest, 
and therefore the less likely to attract attention. The 
inquiry, however, is of considerable historical importance, 
and the conflicting opinions which have been lately published 
on the subject show, that modern criticism has not yet led 
to any satisfactory settlement of its difficulties. 

There are antiquaries who tell us, that the firming Street 
was the Roman road that led from St. David’s (Menevia) 
through Gloucester to Winchester and Southampton, and the 
Icknield.Street, the ancient road that led from Derbyshire 
southward by the West of Arden. There are others who 
tell us, that the Icknield Street was the trackway which ran 
along the chalk downs from Norfolk and Suffolk eastward, 
and the finning Street the highway which went northward 
from London in a line nearly coincident with that of the 
present North Road. 

The first of these two parties ground their opinions on 
the authority of Higden, the monk of Chester, who wrote 
about the middle of the XIVth century ; but they carefully 
avoid all mention of Jeffrey of Monmouth, whose story 
that writer at least partially followed. According to Jeffrey, 
King Belinus son of King Molmutius constructed the 
Four Roads some four centuries before Christ. One of 
them “ he ordered to be made of stone and mortar, the length 
of the island, from the sea of Cornwall to the shore of 
Caithness, so as to lead in a straight course to the intermediate 
cities. Another road he ordered to be mado the breadth of 
the island, from the city of Menevia on the Sea of Demetia 
to the port of Hamton (Southampton), in order to afford 
access to the cities between these places. Two others he also 
made which crossed the island obliquely,” &c. a 

It will be seen that Jeffrey does not give any names to 
his Four Roads, and except in the case of his second road 
does not mention any locality which fixes their identity 
beyond dispute. His first road, in all probability, was 
intended to represent the fioss : the second, there can be no 
doubt, was meant for the Roman road which passed from 
South Wales through Monmouthshire to Gloucester, and 
thence to Winchester and Southampton. I cannot find the 

In the Laws ascribed to Henry the First, I find the statement “omnes heres’rcte 
oninino regis sunt." t GnJf. Mon., 3, 5. 
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slightest corroborative evidence to show that this was one of 
the four great Roads, and I believe it was selected by this 
unscrupulous writer, merely because it was an ancient high¬ 
way, and passed through his native county. 

Iligden repeats the story of King Molrautius and his son 
Belinus. The latter he tells us, “caused four royal roads to 
be made through the island, and protected them with extra¬ 
ordinary privileges. Of these the first and greatest is called 
Fosse, and stretches from south to north, from its commence¬ 
ment in Cornwall at Totenesse, to the extreme point of 
Scotland at Catenesse. To speak more accurately, however, 
according to others it begins in Cornwall and stretching 
through Devon and Somerset runs by Tetbury on Cots wold, 
and by Coventry to Leicester, and thence over the open 
wolds, ending at Lincoln. The second highway is called 
Watling Strete, stretching across the former road, viz., from 
south-west to north-east, for it begins at Dover, and passes 
through the midst of Kent, and over the Thames nigh 
London, and west of Westminster. Thence it passes near 
to, and to the west of St Alban’s, through Dunstaple, 
Stratford, Towcestcr, Wee don, south of Lilbourn, through 
Atherston (per Atherscotiam) to Gilbert’s Mount which is 
now called the Wrekine. Thence it passes the Severn by 
Wrokcester, and running to Stretton and through the midst 
of Wales to Cardigan, is terminated on the Irish Sea. The 
third highway is called Erninge Strete, and stretches from 
west to east. . It begins at Mavonia (Menevia ?), in West- 
Wales, and goes to Hamo’s Port 3 which is now called 
Southampton. The fourth highway is called Rykeneld 
Strete, and stretches from the south to the north-east, 
beginning at Mavonia aforesaid, and running through 
Worcester, through Wich, through Birmingham, Lechcfeld, 
Derby, Chesterfield, York, to the mouth of the River Tine 
which is called Tinemouth.” 4 

Higden's account of the course of the two roads, the 
Watling Street and the Foss, is, with the exceptions here¬ 
after to be noticed, accurate and important. He is said to 
have been a great traveller, and probably spoke from his own 
observation. At any rate, these two great thoroughfares 
were so much frequented, that they must have been 

3 Jeffrey fables, that Southampton took its came from Homo, a Roman who xvas 
slain there. 4 Polychromccn, l»b. i. 
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familiarly known to most of the strangers who visited his 
monastery, and the minute details into which he has 
entered, more particularly with respect to the Watling 
Street, are extremely valuable. 

His account of Erming Street Iligden evidently took from 
Jeffrey, and lie seems to have thought that as this highway 
and the Watling Street crossed the island, and tho Foss was 
the only road that ran lengthways through it, the remaining 
highway must also run in that direction. Now in travelling 
along tho Watling Street from Chester to London, the first 
road which Higden came to that fulfilled this condition was 
the Rykcneld Street, and as its name bore some resemblance 
to Icknield Street ho scorns to have been led by a false 
critical inference to adopt it as one of tho four great roads. 
Tho popularity of Iligden's work gave currency to tho 
notion, and the Rykencld Street seems gradually to have 
attached to itself tho name of Icknield Street. It must 
have borne this name early in tho XVIIth century, for 
Dugdale, in his History of Warwickshire, tells us that 
through a great part of its course it was called “ Ickle 
Street,” which is meroly a corruption of Icknield Strcot ; 
and at the present day the many “ Icknield Houses ” and 
“ Icknield Terraces ” which are. mot with along this road, 
more particularly where it skirts tho great iron district of 
Staffordshire, is ovidonco that no doubt is entertained in 
that neighbourhood of its identity with tho moro ancient and 
more celebrated thoroughfare. 

The Editor of “ Tho Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England ” adopts the whole of Higdon's views with respect 
to the Four Roads, and suggests that his Rykencld Street 
may be merely a clerical blunder for Hikonilde Strete. But 
Mr. Thorpo forgot that Hikenildo Streto itself is obviously 
an instance of that blundering spelling which so often dis¬ 
figures our names of places in writings posterior to the 
Conquest, and that the more correct Anglo-Saxon ortho¬ 
graphy Icenhildo strait, of which we shall speak shortly, 
lends but little countenance to his hypothesis. He forgot 
also that Selden considered the name of Rykeneld Street 
“justifiable by a very ancient deed of lands bounded near 
Birmingham in Warwickshire by Rccneld; ” 6 that the 
Eulogium , 6 which as regards this matter seems to be some- 


5 Notes on tho Polyolbion, Song 16. 


6 Cotton MSS., Gal!. E. 7. 
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thing more than a mere copy of Higden’s work, has the 
name of Rykueld ; and that Pegge found “ in an old survey 
or map of the country about Tupton Moor (in Derbyshire), 
where this road goes, &c., which was made in the beginning 
of the last century (i. e. soon after the year 1600), it was 
called Rignall Street.” 7 It would seem then that the name 
of Rykeneld Street does not depend solely on the integrity 
of Higden’s text, but has independent grounds 8 to rest upon, 
and consequently that the difficulty which arises from the 
discrepancy of the name remains in its full force. It is 
matter of regret that in a work published under official 
sanction opinions open to such grave objections should have 
been adopted so lightly. 

We have now to examine the views of those antiquaries 
who transfer the Icknield and the Erming Streets to the 
eastern parts of the island—that district, where traces of an 
early civilisation are most obvious, and whoso relativo import¬ 
ance becomes the more striking the deeper we penetrate 
into tho antiquities of British History. 

Henry of Huntingdon flourished in the first half of tho 
Xlltli century, and consequently was a contemporary of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth. In his History wo read, “ In such 
estimation was Britain held by its inhabitants that they 
made in it four roads from end to end, which were placed 
under the King's protection, to the intent that no one should 
dare to make an attack upon his enemy on these roads. 
Tho first passes from East to West and is called Ichenild (in 
some MSS. Jkenild), the second runs from South to North 
and is called Erninge Strete, the third crosswise from Dover 


' Rihliotheca tnpographica, V«d. 4. 

" Out of tho auUiontlca, which C.nlo 
quoted in support of his conclusion, that 
tho rood in question wu called Rykneld 
Street, must bo given up. He toll* ui 
that the name of Rykueld Street may bo 
found in a charter («. H. 8), granting lands 
to Hilton Abbey, in Staffordshire. The 
name, aa I find it written in the Monas- 
ticon, is RichmiUe Stroete. The difference 
in the orthography might not, periiaps, to 
decisive against his inference ; but I hare 
discovered the locality of the eatate 
granted by the charier, and I find it lying 
in the heart of the Potteries. The road 
referred to in the charter as Richinilde 
Street, must have been more than twenty 
miles distant from any portion of the 
Rykr.eld Street. 


There is an ancient highway, leading to 
Sooth Shields, at the mouth of tlio Tyne, 
which it known as die Wraten-djke. It 
wa«called by this name in a charter of the 
Xlllth century (Vid. Arch. Uliana, 2, 
125), and in a charter of the XHth 
century, a place in its immediate neigh- 
boorhood was named Wracftennd-bttyc, 
(ib.) This highway was certainly con. 
eiccred by Higden to be a portion of the 
XietmM Strtti, and possibly the two 
nsmes may be connected in their ety¬ 
mology. A writer in the Gent. Msg. 
(April, 1836) sagg**-* that Rickenhal, 
in the parish of Ayefiffe, Durham, may be 
a connected word, hot I am not aware 
that any traces either of the Rykeneld 
Street or of the Wrakin-dyke have been 
found in its neighbourhood. 
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(Dorobernia) to Chester, i. e. from South-East to North-West, 
and is called Watlinge Strete ; the fourth, the greatest of all, 
begins at Toteues and ends in Catues, in other words runs 
from the commencement of Cornwall to the limits of 
Scotland, and this road passes across the island from the 
South-West to the North-East. It is called Fossa, and 

C s through Lincoln. These are the four great Roads of 
ind, spacious in their dimensions, and admirable for 
their construction, protected alike by the edicts of our Kings 
and the written law's of the land.” 0 

The courses which Huntingdon assigns to the four Roads 
are wholly irreconcileable with Jeffrey’s Road from St. 
David’s to Southampton, and also with Iligden’s Rykeneld 
Street, but as regards the Foss and the Watling Street there 
is only a partial disagreement between his account and the 
accounts of these two writers. Huntingdon carries the 
Watling Street from Dover to Chester, while Iligden carries 
it from Dover to Wroxeter and thence to Cardigan. As 
Welsh Princes were reigning over Cardigan during the 
Xth and Xlth centuries, the King of England’s peace could 
not have run into that district at the time when “ the Con¬ 
fessor’s Laws” were compiled, and consequently the Watling 
Street which those Laws refer to could not possibly have 
taken the course which Iligden assigns to it. But as the 
whole line of road from Dover to Chester was uuder the 
control both of Edgar and of the Confessor, there is nothing 
in Huntingdon’s account which is inconsistent with the known 
facts of our History, and thus far at least we have grounds 
on which to rest a presumption in its favour. 

The earliest mention of the Watling Street that I have 
met with occurs in the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum, 
which was probably made in the year 879. According to 
this treaty, the boundary line which separated the territories 
of the two Kings ran up the Lea to its source, then straight 
to Bedford, and thence up the Ouse to Watling Street. 1 
Among the charters of the Xth century are five 2 which 
mention Watling Street, and I believe I can point out the 
situation of all the estates these charters refer to. One of 


• Hist. Angl. 1. 

1 Vid. “jElfrides and Guthrumea Frith" 
in “The Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England.” 


: Cod. Dipl., Nog. 399, 4-19, 590, 1099, 
1275. The lust-quoted Charter mny be a 
forgery, but if so, it must bo one ol great 
antiquity. 
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them was situated in tlie neighbourhood of Wroxeter, another 
in the neigbourhood of London, and the other three in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton. We 
may conclude therefore with tolerable certainty that in the 
Xth century the whole line of road from London to WrOxeter 
was known as the Watling Street, and according to the tenor 
of the Confessor’s Laws must have enjo 3 r ed the privilege of 
the King’s Peace. Whether the privilege extended beyond 
these limits may be open to dispute. The street in Canter¬ 
bury through which the road from London to Dover passes 
has been known from an early date as the Watling Street. 
This, however, is by no means decisive as to the point in 
question. The street in London which bears the name of 
Watling Street could have formed no part of the highway, 
at least if we give any credit to Iligden’s statement, which 
makes the highway pass the river west of Westminster. 
The London street way have taken its name from the 
circumstance that travellers by the highway passed along 
it on entering the city; and in like manner persons travelling 
from the North-West to Dover may have given the name of 
Watling Street to the highway South of the Thames, on the 
supposition that it was merely a continuation of the road 
along which they had been travelling. The ancient road 
which runs from Wroxeter through South Wales probably 
received its name of Watling Street for a similar reason, 
viz., because the traveller from London to South-Wales 
passed first along the real Watling Street, and then along 
this road to his destination. 

Still, however, Huntingdon may not have been mistaken 
in making Dover and Chester the termini of the Watling 
Street, It certainly was a prevalent notion in the beginning 
of the XI 1th century that each of the Four Roads reached 
from sea to sea. The phrase used in the Laws of the Con¬ 
fessor “ duo in longitudinem regni, alii vero in latitudinem 
distenduntur ” may in some measure have countenanced the 
notion; but I am inclined to think that it had something 
better than a mere phrase of doubtful interpretation to rest 
upon, and that the Watling Street at the least did really 
fulfil this condition. 

The Foss is mentioned in several of our Anglo-Saxon 
charters, 3 some of which date as early as the VTIIth century. 

» Kemble, Cod. Dipl, Nos. 136, 426, 566, 620, 64S.817. 
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I think I may venture to say that all the estates described 
in these charters can still be pointed out. With one exception 
all the properties lay along the Foss, north of Bath and 
within some 50 or 60 miles of that city. The exceptional 
charter refers to an estate at Wellow, 3 miles south of Bath. 
It is no doubt a forgery, but could not have been fabricated 
later than the XI 1th century, and, therefore, is good autho¬ 
rity for our present purpose. To the samo century belongs 
the charter which is quoted by Gale, and by which Ilenry I. 
granted permission to Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, to 
divert the “ Chiminum Fosse ” so as to make it pass through 
his town of Newark. Wo may then reasonably conclude, 
that the whole of the Roman Road between Ilchester and 
Lincoln was known as'the Foss during the Xllth century, 
and probably at a much earlier period, and, therefore, that 
in all likelihood the whole of the road between these termini 
was protected by the King’s Peaco during the reign of the 
Confessor. If the King’s Peace ran beyond Lincoln, it may 
have followed the “ High Street,” which stretches north from 
Lincoln to the Humber. South of Ilchester the Roman 
Road has been very imperfectly traced. It seems to point 
to Seaton, which is generally taken to bo the Roman Mari- 
dunurn, but it may havo turned westward and gono to 
Exetor — a courso which would better agree with the 
accounts loft us by Huntingdon and Higdon. Wo must 
not, however, lay too much stress on the phrase used by 
these writers, “ from Totncss to Caithness.” It was merely 
a proverbial expression to denote the entire length of the 
island, and may bo found even in Nonnius. 

The Iccjihildc weg is mentioned in several charters 4 of 
the Xth century, which appear to rofer to six different 
estates, five of which may, I think, be still pointed out 
very satisfactorily. They lie in Berkshire, between Blew- 
bury and Welands Smithy ; and so minute is the descrip¬ 
tion of the boundaries as almost to cnablo us to furnish a 
map of the district, such as it existed at that early period. 
The earliest mention of the Icknield Way north of Thames 
which I have met with is furnished by “ the ancient parch¬ 
ment” belonging to the Heralds’ College, from which 
Dugdale took his account of the founding of Dunstable 

4 Cod. Dipl. Nos.578,1080,1129,1151,1172. Theesiatc referred to in No. 1053.which, 
by tho bye, Mr. Kemble marks as subject to suspiciou, 1 have not Uen able to identify. 
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Priory,—“ locus autein illc prope Houghton, ubi Watling et 
Ickneld du?e strata: regia conveniunt, extitit undique nemo- 
rosus et latronibus sic repletus, ut vix possit ibi legalis 
pertransirc quin per eosdera necaretur, aut membra vel 
catalla perderet; dictus autem dominus rex (Hen. I.), ad 
hujusmodi malitiam refranandam locum ilium circumquaquo 
jusserat assartari &c.” 6 Dugdalc has not given us the date 
of his “ ancient parchment/' but lie would hardly have so 
designated it, if it had been of later date than the XlVth 
century, and to this century in all probability it belonged. 
In the year 1476 was written acortain “lotter testimonial,” 
in which the inhabitants of several Bedfordshire parishes 
“ witnesso that thcr is oon crosse standynge in the fold of 
Totcrnho, the wliicho crosse stamlcth in Ikonold Strote to 
the whicko crosse the wave ledynge from Spilmanstrosto 
directly strcachoth,” &c.° In the XVth contury, therefore, 
the trackway wo are treating of must have been generally 
known as the Icknicld Street by the people who lived imme¬ 
diately to the north of Dunstablo. In the time of Charles II. 
tho samo trackway was known in Oxfordshire by the namos 
of Jcknil, Acknil, Hackney, or Ilackington AVay. T Icknil 
and Acknil Way arc evidently corruptions of Icknicld Way, 
and Hackney Way appears to be a mere modification of 
Acknil Way, arising from an attempt to give significance to 
a word otherwise unmeaning. Tho term “Ilackington Way” 
docs not admit of so easy an explanation, and tho investi¬ 
gation of its meaning will requiro at our hands very careful 
consideration. 

Tho name of tho highway is written in our Anglo-Saxon 
charters, Icenhildo wog, or Iccnildc wog ; but the latter 
mode of spelling the word is found only in late or ill-written 
charters. Tho meaning of Icenhildo weg is tolerably 
obvious. Jli/d, war, battle, forms in its genitive case /tilde, 
and this genitive case enters freely into composition ; thus 
rinc is a man, hUdc-rinc, a warrior, Icoth, a song, hildc-leoth, 
a war-song, bil, a bill, hildc-bil, a battle-axe, &c. According to 
the analogy of these compounds, we obtain from weg, a way, 
hildc-wcg, a way fitted for military expeditions—a highway; 
and Icen hi/de-weg would be the Highway of the lcen, or 
Iccni, the people into whose country this trackway directly 


Monasticon, G, 239. 


6 Cliron. ilc Dunstnple, vol. 2, p. 702. 
l'lutt’s Oxfonl-hire, 10, 22. 
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led. I have written the words Icen hilde-weg so as to suit 
the requirements of our modern orthography, but in an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript I should expect to find the orthography 
Iccnhildc wcq, precisely as the words are written in our 
charters. I have elsewhere called the attention of scholars 
to this peculiarity in the orthography of our Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts. 

The Ickniold Street proceeds from Icklingham, in Suffolk, 
to Icklcton, and then crossing “the Branditch” between 
Ilaydon and Foulmiro, procoods to Ickleford. These names, 
Icklingham, Ickleton, and Ickleford, are in all probability 
corruptions of Iccninghain, Iconton, and Icenford—Iconing 
boing formed from Icon, by the addition of the gentilo 
termination ing. Icenford may indicate a ford which was 
merely usod by the Icen in their journoys westwards ; but 
Icenton, the town or homestead of the Icen, must indicate a 
place whero that people dwelt , and wo may infer that it lay 
near tho borders of some other tribo, for the name would 
otherwise bo wanting in significance. Thero is good reason 
to boliovo, that tho Branditch was tho western limes of tho 
Iconi, and Ickleton tho first inhabited placo within their 
bordors, which was reached by the traveller in his progress 
eastward along tho Ickniold Strcot. Iconing-ham, the ham 
or dwelling of tho Iccnings, was beyond any reasonable 
doubt the capital of that people. Traces of its importance 
as a British station arc still sufficiently obvious. 

Honce wo may understand how it came to pass that tho 
name of Iconton or Ickleton so often occurs along tho course 
of the Ickniold Street. This village was to tho traveller 
along tho Icknield Street what Berwick was to the 
Scotchman in his visit to England before railways were 
invented ; and we need not feel surprise when wo find the 
Ickniold Street called tho Ilackington-way in Oxfordshire, 
tho Ickletou-wr.y, or the Ioklcton-mccr 8 in Berkshire, or the 
Aggloton Road in Dorset. 1 ' \\ r o must not supposo that tho 
antiquaries who handed down to us the information, or the 
peasants from whom they derived it, were aware of the real 
meaning or origin of these terms. The names were no 
doubt kept afloat in local tradition ages after the obscure 
Cambridgeshire village, that gave rise to them, was 
forgotten. 


Wise's Aut. of Berkshire, |>. 4.".. 


9 <i:ilc'a iwtiM, |*. 1 •"!>. 
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A curious, but extremely rude map, which professes to 
represent the courses of the Four Roads, is referred to by 
Gale. It is found in one of the Cotton Manuscripts 1 which 
my friend Mr. Watts 2 informs me is of the XIIIth century, 
and it carries the Icknield Street from Bury St. Edmunds to 
Salisbury. As Bury lies on the same river as Icklingham, 
and in some sense may be considered as the modern repre¬ 
sentative of the British town, there was no very great 
mistake in making it ono of the two termini. If Salisbury, 
that is Old Sarura, wero the other terminus, the Icknield way 
most probably ran into the Ridgeway before the latter 
reached Avebury, and then proceeded with it across the 
Avon-valley to its destination, in the track which has boon 
described by Sir R. C. Hoare, in his Dcscr. of North Wilt¬ 
shire, p. 45. 

It is, however, a matter of the greatest difficulty to dofino 
the portion of this old trackway which in the X1 th century 
was protected by tho King’s Peace. The Roman ltoad 
running from Old Sarum to Badbury, is called Ackling 
Ditch, and west of tho Stour aro tho remains of an old 
thoroughfare which tho peasantry still point out ns a con¬ 
tinuation of tho Icknield Street, and whoso namo of 
Agglcton Road occasioned Gale so much perplexity. 
Stukclcy again describes tho Icknield way as bifurcating 
south of Thames—ono of the branches running towards 
Avebury, and tho other in a direction towards Silchestcr ; 
and I am told by my friend Mr. Gunner, that lie has seen a 
charter (t. II. G) which describes an estate near Andover ns 
bounded on the north by tho Icknield \Vay. J No one can 
supposo that in the Laws of the Confessor two linos of road 
were referred to under the name of Ilikcnildo Strctc, and jus 
it is certain that in the Xth and Xltli centuries the name 
of Iccnhilde Strict was given to tho road which led to 
Avebury, wo must conclude it was applied to the road 
leading towards Silchcster by mistake , when in a later ago 
such road became the ordinary thoroughfare from the East 


1 Nero, B. 1. 

» Ho also informs me that tho account 
which Galo gives of the blunders in the 
manuscript has no foundation in fact. The 
blunders aro really duo to Gnle himself, 
or the person ho employed to copy, and 
not to tho writer of tho manuscript. 


3 It was probably one of the deeds 
referred to by Richard Willi, in his very 
unsatisfactory paper on tho Icknield Way. 
« In old deed- of lands in Andover border¬ 
ing on this street, it is called tlic Ilicknd 
or llccknal Way." Arch. 8, p. 91. 
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to Salisbury. We liavo already noticed similar misapplica¬ 
tions of the name of Watling Street. 

Traces of an ancient causey may still be found alongside 
the turnpike-road which leads from London to Royston. 
On reaching the chalk-downs above the latter place, the 
traveller soes the straight white road descending into the 
Fens, which stretch away to tho North as far as the eye can 
reach. Some two or three miles from the foot of the Downs 
the road crossos a branch of the Cam at a place called 
Arrington Bridge. This bridgo is generally supposed to bo 
built on the old ford, which gave name to tho Hundred— 
Ermingford Hundred. Tho village lies about a milo from 
tho bridgo, and a circle round it of three or four miles radius 
would include some of tho richest pastures in tho county. In 
Domesday Book Arrington is written Krningtuno, ami 
Ermingford Hundred Erningford Hundred, just ns we liavo 
seon that Huntingdon- and Higdon wrote Erning Street for 
Erming Street. It is obvious, that less action of tho organs 
is required 4 in pronouncing Erning than Erming, and tho 
greater facility of pronunciation, no doubt, gavo rise to tho 
corruption. Facility would bo still further promoted by 
dropping tho w, and hence at a later period Erningtou 
was changed into Arrington. There can be littlo doubt 
that Arrington represents the Earmingtono which Bishop 
Thoodred mentions in his will, 6 together with other estates 
in Cambridgeshire and the adjoining counties. Somo place, 
also, in tho neighbourhood of this village must represent the 
Earmingaford which Edgar gave,* 5 and tho Erningford which 
tho Confessor confirmed T to tho monks of Ely. The names of 
tho villages which accompany the mention of these places in 
tho two charters, such as Shclford, Triplow, Melbourne, 
&c., leave us little room for doubt either as to tho identity of 
tho places, or us to their locality. 

In his account of Huntingdonshire, Camden tolls us that 
the present North road near Stilton was called Erming 
Street in an ancient Saxon charter ; and in his account 
of Cambridgeshire he quotes the “Hist. Eliensis” as his 
authority for giving that name to a part of the samo road in 
tho latter county. Other writers, and among them Bontham 
in his history of Ely Cathedral, quote tho “ Hist. Eliensis” to 

* This is seen most clearly when the r is pronounced di*tincll>/. 

1 C. D., No. 957. * C. D., No. 97. * C. D., No. 907. 
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the same effect. I have, however, glanced through this 
work without finding the passage referred to; and conse¬ 
quently the earliest authority I can cite for giving the name 
of Erraing Street to this particular line of road is the 
passage from Huntingdon, which has been already quoted. 8 

The name of Earmingaford, which has come down to us 
in its Anglo-Saxon integrity, suggests that the earliest name 
of the Street was Earminga Street, the street of the Earmings 
—Earminga being the genitive case plural of Earming. p The 
question then naturally arises, who were these Earmings ? 

Jacob Grimm 1 has speculated on the etymology of Erming 
Street. lie speaks doubtfully of its connexion with Arminius 
and the Irmen-sul, and seems to prefer the derivation 
Earminga street , the street of the poor men, on the perfectly 
gratuitous supposition, that it was much frequented by 
pilgrims. It cannot surely require much ingenuity to 
suggest a more plausible hypothesis. 

Bede calls tlio men of Cambridgeshire tho Southern 
Girvii. 2 Girvii is clearly connected with the Anglo-Saxon 
Qifi'wc , a foil, which is represented in the Icelandic by cdrji, 
mire, fen. Ilaldorson, in noticing this latter word, informs 
us that the Norwegians call bog-earth ciirme, “ per notissi- 
mam motathosin m pro /.” Now Cambridgeshire was the 
very contro of tho Danish settlements in this part of England 
during the IXth century. At tho close of that century the 
Northmen had burghs at Cambridge, at Huntingdon, and at 
Bedford; and tho wliolo of Norfolk and Suffolk was in their 
hands. Wo can understand, therefore, how the Norse 
phrase eorme came to bo naturalised in Cambridgeshire, 
and the men of that shire to bo called Earmings, i.e., the 
men of tho Earn, or fen-land. We find this word in other 
parts of the island, and sometimes in close proximity with the 


* Salmon in bin " Now Survey,” &c., 
tells us that “ in tlio butting* nnd bound¬ 
ing* of land* in Therfiehl (near Rovston) 
goino nvo said to bo near tho Ermino 
Street and al*o that “ a Roman way 
near Stamford is in tho writings of tlio 
M..uks called Ermine Street;’ &c. I pre- 
sunto these “ writings of the monks " are 
the same as “the writings of Peterborough 
Abbey," which, according to Horsley, 
« mention Hermen Street.” It were to 
bo wished theso writers had been more 
particular in citing their authorities. 

» Tito full significance of A’minju Slrat 


would no doubt be conveyed by tho com¬ 
pound Earming-Stmt, but not with the 
same degreo of precision ; just as Alder- 
manbuvy, though synonymous with, yet 
expresses its meaning less clearly than, 
Aldermnnsbury. It is probnble, however, 
that Watling Street and Erming Street are 
not tho representatives of such Anglo- 
Saxon cent pounds, but corniptions of tho 
Anglo-Saxon phrases Wuitlinga Strict and 
Earminga Strict. 

* Deutsche Mythologie,213. 

> Hist Eccl., c. 19. 
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corresponding Anglo-Saxon word. Jarrow, the monastery 
•where Bedo lived, is called by Simeon of Durham “ jet 
Gyrwum at the fens ; and it evidently took its name from 
“ the Slake,” a low marshy tract which is overflowed by the 
Tyne at high-water, and on the borders of which it stands. 
Now, close to the southern boundary of Bede’s county, in a 
low peninsula almost surrounded by the Tecs, stands the 
town of Yarm, which has more than once been nearly swopt 
away by the river during floods. There cannot be much 
doubt that the name of Yarm is the Norwegian term comic. 
Such places were often selected by tho Northmen for their 
burghs, and Yarm may probably have been tho site of ono 
of tlieso fortresses. 

The name of Earmingn strict, tho streot of tho Farmings or 
fcnmen, must have been first given to that portion of tho 
road which bordered on tho fens, and then gradually applied 
to tho whole line of road which was protected by the King’s 
Pcaco ; wo may conclude with tolerable confidence that this 
protection extended from London to Lincoln. If the Er- 
ming Streot passed beyond Lincoln, it probably crossed tho 
Foss 3 and ran into Yorkshire. 

In noticing tho Erraing Street, Grimm also gives us his 
notions on tho etymology of Watling Street. As in the XIV th 
and XVth centuries tho Milky Way was called Watling 
Street, 4 ho seems inclined to look upon the Wrotlings as ono 
of “the Mythical Races.” He afterwards suggests wa*ol 
“wandering” as tho root of tho word, and that tho Watling 
Street was called the Wanderer’s Way, as the Erming Street 
the Poor man’s Way, because it was much used by pilgrims. 
There is, however, no reason for believing that tho Erming 
and tho Watling Streets were more frequented by pilgrims 
than any other highway in the island—than the Foss and 
the Tcknield way, for example. 

Tlieso vague and misty speculations seem to have met with 
but little favour at the hands of our countrymen. 8 I believe 

3 Tlio Ordnance Maps assign tlic name as Erming Streot and Icknicld Street nre 
of Ermine Street both to tlio road that not generic, but distinctive names, tlieso 
leads from Lincoln to the Humber, and trinliciliouaro peculiarly unfortunate, 
also to that which crosses tho Trent; and ' Tho well-frequented thoroughfare 

they recognise a Uiird firming Stiver in which crossed tho island, would present 
Jeffrey’s Road from Gloucester to Win- an obvious analogy with tho pent arch 
Chester. They have also no fewer than crowded with stars that stretcliod across 
three Icknicld Streets. Two or throo tho heavens. ... 

Fosses, or two or three Wailing Streets, » Mr. Thorpe refers to them, but only 
might have admitted of explanation; but as “conjectures," (Laws and L of Engl. 
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the great body of English antiquaries still entertain the 
opinion of Stukclcy, according to which Watling Street meant 
the Irishmen’s road—a meaning which overyono will admit 
to be at least an appropriate one. Stukeloy knew nothing 
of Anglo-Saxon, and if he had been asked to support his ety¬ 
mology on philological grounds, would no doubt have been at 
fault. But it must, in candour, be admitted that there- is no 
real philological objection to his hypothesis. The Welsh call 
the Irishmen Gwyddcl ; and this term, supposing it to have 
been adopted by our ancestors, might well have taken the 
form of waslcl in Anglo-Saxon. Adding the gentile termina¬ 
tion ing, wo got tho derivative watling , and Wffitlinga Strict, 
the term which is mot with in our Anglo-Saxon charters, 
would bo tho street of the Witlings or Irishmen—Wmtlinga 
being the genitive case plural of Wrotling. 

But tho objections to this derivation on other grounds 
appear to bo unanswerable. Thoro arc sevoral Watling Strcots 
in Britain. One of them runs through Dolamero Forest in 
Cheshire; another through tho woodland districts of tho 
West-Hiding, tho Elinot Forest of Bode; a third through 
Northumberland and Roxburghshire towards Ettrick Forest; 
and lastly tho Ermiug Street in tho neighbourhood of 
ltockinglmm Forost has been called Watling Street both by 
Lcland" and by otliors. 7 No one, it is presumed, will main¬ 
tain that all tiicso roads took their name from tho Irishmen 
that travelled along thorn. Again, Verulam, through which 
tho Watling Street passes, is called by Bedo, B and also in a 
certain Anglo-Saxon charter, 0 Wictlinga coaster, the city of 
tho Wmtlings ; whenco it appears that the pcoplo who gave 
this name to the road also gave it to tho Roman city, and it 
is equally clear this people were not Irishmen. Who then 
were these mysterious Wa>tlings? 

Tho answer, I bcliovo, lies on the surface. Tho Welsh 
term Gwyddcl was applied not only to tho Irish but also to 

Gloss. Ermiug Strtct). Mr. T. Wright, Iuventorium Sepulchral*, L I. c. yii 
however, adopts them without hesitation • “ Ancestor standeih m WaMing 
nnil without acknowledgment. “ Of thoso Street," &c. Lcl. i. 30. Elsojrhero ho calls 
four roads one only, tho Wastling* Strict, this rosd Ilermen Street. Lei. 1 tin. L 82. 
is monlioncd in purely Anglo-Saxon ‘ “The continuation of the street.from 
writings, and on tho name of that there Stilton is there named lorty-foot Hoad, 
can ho no doubt, or of its mythic character. from its breadth, and in some maps 
Tho name of another is equally mythic, Watling Street, which must l*c a great 
which is written in Uie printed text error," &c. Gale’s Eaay, p. 121. 
Brminga Slrclc, and has been corrupted iit» • Hta. Reel. c. vii. 
more modern times into Ermlng Street.” 9 Cod. Uipl. Iso. 6JG. 
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the wild men who lived in the Weald, as contradistinguished 
from the husbandmen who cultivated the plain. 1 Now the 
woodlands through which the Watling Street ran for some 
30 or 40 miles after leaving London were during the middle 
ages notorious for the banditti that infested them. Mathew 
Paris tells us that Leofstan Abbot of St. Albans in the Xltli 
century cut down all the trees within a certain distance of the 
highway to enable the traveller the better to provide against 
the robbers that lay in wait for him ; and we have seen that 
Henry the First founded the town and priory of Dunstable 
as a further protection against their outrages. These broken 
and desperate men must have been the Watlings that gave 
their name to the Watling Street; and it was no doubt to 
their harbouring themselves in the vaults and amid the ruins 
of the old Roman town 3 that the latter obtained its name of 
Watling-chester. It is well known that many other forest- 
tracts were infested with bands of outlaws, and we need 
feel little surprise when we find Watling Streets in the 
neighbourhood of the several forests of Delamcre, Elmet, 
Ettrick, and Rockingham. Gale charged those, who con¬ 
verted a portion of the Erming Street into a Watling Street, 3 
with committing “a great error;” but the error really lay 
at the door of the critic, and not of the topographer. 

The name of Foss has given rise to some very strange 
hypotheses. It lias been supposed, that the road was «o 
called, because it was one of the hollow ways which marked 
out the liues of ancient British traffic ; but, in truth, the 
Roman character of the Foss is perhaps more decided than 
that of any other highway in the island. It has been con¬ 
jectured by others, that the road was left incomplete by the 
Romans, and certain portions of it in the north of Warwick¬ 
shire have been pointed out as exhibiting a fossa merely, 
without any dorsum or ridge. But every one who has 
travelled along a Roman road knows that it often exhibits 
the appearance of a ditch—and sometimes for very long 
distances—owing to the abstraction of the gravel, &c., for 
the purposes of the neighbourhood. I suspect the origin of 
the name does not lie quite so near the surface as these 
antiquaries have imagined. 

1 Owen Pugh’s Diet. QayddtL along the Wall afforded harbourage to (lie 

= In like manner, during the XIVth fcorder-lhicws of Northumberland, 
and XVih cemuries, the deserted staiions 3 Vid. p. 113,». 
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Roman writers upon agriculture give the name of fossa 
not merely to the open, but also to the covered drain. One 
was called the fossa eceeca, and the other the fossa patens. 
Now in making a causey, the first thing the Romans did was 
to remove the surface soil, or, in other words, to make a 
fossa to receive the gravel, and other hard materials— 

nlto 

Egestu pcnitus cavnre terras 
Mox liaustas alitcr rcplcre fossas. 

As the fossa, which served for a covered drain, retained 
the name when filled with stones and brushwood and 
covered in with soil, so I believe the road-maker’s 
fossa kept its name, even when it appeared as a 
finished eausey. I cannot quote any ancient authority 
which distinctly favours this conclusion; but fossatim, 
which by the later Latinists was used as a synonym of fossa, 
was commonly employed in our charters to denote a causey, 
from the Xlth to the XVth century. The great Roman 
road which we call the Foss, appears to have been termed 
the fossa k ar’ i£oxvv — the Causey. 

It may be said, that if the British provincials used the 
term fossa as a general name for a causey, we might expect 
to find more than one instance of the word in our English 
topography. In fact, the county of Dorset does furnish us 
with a second instance of its use. We read in Gale’s Essay, 
“Speed places Dorchester on the Fosse, and upon inquiry, 
1 find that there is a large raised causeway which runs 
directly from that town, ten miles together, to a place called 
E^erton Hill, where the remains of a Roman camp are to be 
seen, called by that name.” The accuracy of Gale’s infor¬ 
mation on this subject has been sometimes questioned, 
but it has been confirmed from other sources, and is 
sufficient warrant for our giving the name of foss to the 
road in question. The scepticism, however, of those who 
doubted on this matter, was not altogether unreasonable. 
The Dorsetshire foss was most certainly no part of the 
highway, to which we have hitherto given the name, and 
of which certain antiquaries considered it to be the con¬ 
tinuation. 

Before I conclude this paper, I would add a few words 
with respect to the time when, and the circumstances under 
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which the Four Roads were constructed. The Watling 
Street and the Foss were no doubt throughout their whole 
course Roman causeys, and there can be little doubt that 
in the Xllth century these magnificent works existed in 
nearly their original state. I know not from whence 
Huntingdon and Jeffrey could have taken their description 
of these roads, unless it was from personal observation. They 
have now almost disappeared from the surface of the island. 
The work of destruction has no doubt been going on for 
centuries, but it is the road-contractors of the last cen¬ 
tury to whom the state of dilapidation, in which we now find 
these monuments, is chiefly owing. 

That portion of the Ermiug Street which lies between 
London and Huntingdon was not, I believe, of Roman con¬ 
struction. A great Roman road leaves unmistakeable 
evidence behind it that it once existed, in the remains of 
Roman stations, of Roman villas, and of Roman burial- 
grounds ; and none of these remains have yet been found 
along that portion of the Erming Street which lies south of 
the Fens. But a still stronger argument against the Roman 
origin of the Erming Street south of Huntingdon, is furnished 
by the Iters of Antoninus. Three of the Iters pass from 
London to Lincoln ; and of these, two run down the Watling 
Street to the Foss, and then up the Foss to Lincoln, while 
the third Iter proceeds to Colchester and then to Lincoln by 
way of Cambridge and Huntingdon. I cannot believe we 
should have had any one of these three iters, if a paved 
road had then existed leading directly from London to 
Lincoln. 

The Erming Street, however, must certainly date from 
a very remote antiquity. It must have existed in the days of 
Edgar, and perhaps as early as the times of Offa. We have 
ample proof that, in the Anglo-Saxon period, Hertfordshire 
was a well-peopled district, and consequently that its wood¬ 
lands, which appear to have been the great impediment to 
Roman road-making, must in great measure have dis¬ 
appeared before the labours of the husbandman. 

The Icknield Street has been generally, and I believo 
rightly, considered as a mere British trackway. I have 
looked for traces of an artificial road along its course, but 
have not found them. The word street must not mislead us, 
for it was certainly used, at least in the south of England, 
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with great laxity of meaning. In our charters the road is 
generally styled a way —Icenhilde tacg, — though in one 
charter it is called a street. 4 It may possibly have been 
gravelled and paved for short distances, to meet the require¬ 
ments of particular localities. 

The Bishop of Cloync’s description of the Icknield Street 
some fifty years ago, will give the reader on the whole a not 
unfair notion of its general appearance even at the present 
day. He tells us it enters Cambridgeshire “near New¬ 
market, and keeping by the hilly grounds to the east of the 
present turnpike-road, bears directly for Ickleton, &c. It 
goes through Ickleton and by Ickleton Grange over Fulmere 
field to Itoyston, where it crosses the Ermine Street, and 
keeps straight by the chalky hills to Baldock and Dunstaple. 
In some parts of the line here described, especially over 
Fulmere field, from frequent ploughings and the confusion 
occasioned by numerous field roads it is not easy to follow' 
it, but in much of its way over the heath near Newmarket, 
on the hill south-west of Ickleton and on the downs to the 
east and west of lloyston, the marks of its course are so 
evident as to leave no doubt that a road of considerable 
antiquity and importance must have. proceeded in that 
direction.” 6 

I know no part of England—and I am well-acquainted 
with its bye-ways—where so much of genuine legend still 
lingers among the peasantry as along the course of the 
Icknield Street. Plott represents the road as almost deserted 
even in his day, yet your guide will talk of the long-lines of 
pack-horses that once frequented the “ Ickley way,” as if 
they were things of yesterday ; and a farmer in the Vale of 
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& Lyson’a Cambridgeshire, p. 44. 1 
quote Bishop Bennett's testimony to the 
course of the Icknield Street in this par¬ 
ticular district, as an answer to some novel 
views which have been lately published 
on the subject, though I believe no differ¬ 
ence of opinion exists, or ever did exist, 
among well-informed antiquaries as to the 
matter in question. 

In his recent work, entitled the In¬ 
vent orium Sepulchrale, Mr. Roach Smith 
has inserted an essay written by his friend 
Mr. Thomas Wright, which treats infer 
alia of ihc Four Roads. In the map 
prefixed to the Essay, Mr. Wright carries 


the Icknield Street to Cambridgo. Not a 
single argument is adduced to justify 
this departure from received opinion; 
and when wo find Mr. Wright carrying 
the Erming Street also to Cambridge, 
and the Walling Street to Shrewsbury ; 
when we find him asserting that tin's 
name of Walling Slrtet was the only 
one of the four known to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and that the term Fate is “ un¬ 
doubtedly” of Anglo-Norman origin, the 
reader will probatdy agree with me in the 
conclusion, that any further notice of Mr. 
Wright’s speculations on these subjects is 
uncalled for. 
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Aylesbury told me, as he was pointing out the course of the 
Icknield Street along the sides of the Chiltern, that in the 
popish times they used to go on pilgrimage along it from 
Oxford to Cambridge. The story admits of an easy expla¬ 
nation. The Icknield way was no doubt the great road for 
pilgrimages from the west of England to the “Martyr's 
shrine ” at Bury, and as it passed some ten miles south of 
Oxford, and about the same distance south of Cambridge, 
those familiar names were seized upon in order to give shape 
and locality to the story. 

There is something in the deserted aspect of this old 
trackway which is very fascinating to the antiquary ; while 
the boundless views which, throughout its whole courso, open 
to the west and north, and its long stretches of springy turf- 
land, which ovon tho agricultural changes of the last ten 
years have not wholly obliterated, are accompaniments that 
will no doubt bo more generally appreciated. The absence 
of ancient towns along its course has been often noticed. 
At three points, indeed, where it is crossed by ancient roads, 
wo find ltoyston, Baldock, and Dunstaple, but of these the 
first and last date only from tho twelfth century. The 
want of Roman remains, however, is amply compensated for 
by tho many objects, mostly of British antiquity, which 
crowd upon us as wo journey westward—by tho tumuli and 
the “ camps,” which show thomselves on our right hand and 
on our loft—by the six gigantic earthworks which, in tho 
interval of eighty miles, between tho borders of Suffolk and 
tho Thames, were raised at widely distant periods to bar 
progress along this now deserted thoroughfare—by the Whito 
Cross which rises over tho Valo of Aylesbury, and the still 
more ancient Whito Horse that looks down upon tho Vale of 
Wantage. When it is remembered that in its probable 
course westward, the Icknield Street passes by “Wayland’s 
Smithy,” and the mysterious Avobury, and that it crosses 
the Wansdyke in its progress towards Stonehenge and Old 
Sarum, it will be conceded, that no lino of country of tho 
same extent in Britain, can show objects of greater interest 
to the antiquary and—why may wo not add the inoro 
dignified name ?—to the historian. 


NOTICES OF HEATHEN INTERMENT IN THE CODEX 
DIPLOMATICUS. 

It is well known to the readers of the Codex Diplomaticus 
yEvi Saxonici, with what an extraordinary richness of detail, 
the boundaries of the estates conveyed arc defined and 
recorded. It is this peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon custom 
which renders the collection of such general interest and 
valuo, for wo look in vain for anything at all rosembling it, 
in the Charters of the other Teutonic populations. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that wo have derived from the boundaries 
of the Anglo-Saxon Charters, more important information 
respecting the relations of tho various classes, tho modes of 
culture, tho political and municipal divisions of tho country, 
than from all other sources of information combined ; or that, 
without them, we should havo remained in entire ignorance 
of many of tho most remarkable characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon social lifo. 

It is probable that when an estate was granted in tho 
Anglo-Saxon times, it was designated in tho grant itself 
merely by its name and extent, that is, the number of hides 
of land which it contained. Tho document duly attested 
was then delivered to the grantee, whose business it was to 
have tho boundaries of his property legally ascertained upon 
tho spot; at early periods, there can bo no doubt whatever, 
that both the grantor divested himself of his ownership, and 
transferred this to his grantee, by certain ceremonies and 
symbolical acts, which may have formed part of a primeval 
ritual. Traces of this custom long survived all ovor Europe 
in the various forms of what wo technically term Livery of 
Seisin, Liboratio Saisimo, Legalis Traditio, and Investiture, 
or by whatever other name legists may have chosen to 
denote the solemn act of alienating and acquiring. But 
beyond the mere act of the transfer, there still lay something 
to bo done.- It was necessary to ascertain exactly wliat the 
estate was which had changed hands, and what precise 
amount of land was intended in the conveyance. This was 
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done by a regular perambulation of the boundaries, which, 
in times when writing had become common, were duly 
written down, and often, though not always, appended to the 
body of the grant itself, or inserted in a blank space left 
purposely to receive them. It is clear, however, that till the 
art of writing did become general, the depositaries of the 
knowledge where the boundaries ran could only be the 
voisnetum or neighbourhood, upon whose verdict, in case of 
dispute, the ultimate decision must depend. And it is equally 
clear that the marks by which their decision was to be 
guided must be such as from their own nature offered the 
greatest conditions and chances of permanence. The natural 
divisions of the country arc thereforo those which most 
frequently served this purpose. The hills and forests, the 
watercourses, marshes, springs and moors, were the true and 
proper boundary-marks : and as the language of a simple 
people, living upon the land, is always extremely rich in fine 
distinctions of names for all the natural features of a district, 
there was not the slightest fear of confusion arising iu a 
limitation or boundary defined by such features. 

Wo have no record at what period the divisions of estates 
were first settled, but it must have been a very early one, and 
dates in all probability from the very first occupation of the 
country, at all events from a timo anterior to the introduction 
of Christianity. But once settled, they remained unchanged. 

I cannot imagine the dismemberment of an estate ; it must 
have been granted entire, with all its boundaries, or not at 
all. The only possible exception which I can bcliovo this 
rule to have had, was where a chango had taken place in the 
quality of the land ; where, for example, a land-owner, being 
a better farmer than his neighbours, had essarted some of 
bis own forest, and turned barren land into arable, a case, 
which from the want of markets for produce, was probably 
of rare occurrence. Undor such circumstances, he may 
possibly have had the power of separating such portions of 
reclaimed land from his estate. And this we should naturally 
expect, because the Hide, really consisting of arable land 
alone, the new arable would be over and above the proper 
legal measure of the original estate : so that, in truth, the 
exception is rather apparent than real. At the same time, 
it is to be remembered that the rights in the Forest were for 
the most part public and general, and that any opportunity 
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of essarting or reclaiming land must have been extremely 
rare. The estates themselves did therefore not vary, and 
their boundaries remained the same, through successive 
generations of possessors, being throughout all periods under 
the guarantee of the public law, and the conscience of the 
neighbourhood. It is no rare thing to find an estate or manor 
in the Xltli century described by the selfsame boundaries as 
occur in a grant of the Vlllth or IXth. Permanence is 
indeed pre-omincntly the character of our landed estate: 
the holders change, as from ago to ago the will of God and 
the accidents of social lifo may determine, but the land 
divisions arc themselves almost as permanent as the natural 
features by which they are defined. Many a manor may 
evon at this day be described with the utmost accuracy, by 
means of the boundaries given in a grant of Aclfred or 
Eadgftr. And very striking is tho way in which the names 
originally given to little hills and brooks, yet survive ; often 
unknown to the ownors of estates thomselvcs, but sacred in 
tho memory of the surrounding peasantry, or tho labourer 
that tills tho soil. I have moro than once walked, ridden, 
or rowed, as laud and stream required, round the bounds of 
Anglo-Saxon estates, and have learnt with astonishment that 
tho names recorded in my charter were those still used by 
tho woodcutter, or the shephord, of the neighbourhood. 

But even into this general prevalence of a conservative 
system, tho element of change will intrude itself. It is a 
necessary corollary of man's own nature, and it would bo as 
little desirable ns possible to exclude it. By the side of tho 
permanent marks, there will be found accidental and trans¬ 
itory ones also : by tho side of God’s work, tho works also of 
man. The hills and springs, tho rocks and forests still are 
there, and will remain ; but to them have come tho path or 
stile, the bridge, the quarry, tho hedge, the dwelling-place 
of the settler and his family. These do not alter the ancient 
boundary, but they may serve to render it more distinct and 
definite. Still they convey no assurance of perpetuity : the 
path may be diverted, the quarry filled up, tho bridge carried 
away by the stream, the dwelling or the hedge burnt down 
or rooted up : and then we must return to the hill and the 
moor again. 

There is a third class, however, of memorials which an 
early age affectionately invests with the character of per- 
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manence—its graves. The work of man indeed, but intended 
to be his eternal home, when, after his long days of work, he 
folds his hands and betakes himself to liis rest. To disturb 
this abode is sacrilege, against which his criminal jurispru¬ 
dence directs its severest censures. He casts out from all 
human intercourse the unfeeling and irreverent spoiler that 
would disturb the ashes of the departed ; little dreaming 
that a day will come when the daring hand of science—more 
ruthless than even avarice or hatred—will lay bare the most 
secret recesses of his tomb, and the eye of curious gazers 
will feed on all his cherished mysteries. And having thus, 
as he fondly hoped, provided for the sanctity of his last 
resting-place, by the severest enactments of his criminal 
code, and the most earnest sanctions of religion, he believed 
his tumulus also invested with a character of inviolability, 
which gave to it the permanence of the eternal hills them¬ 
selves. Accustomed to a free life among the beautiful 
features of nature, he would not be separated from them in 
death. It was his wish that his bones should lie by the side 
of the stream, or on the summit of the rocks that overlooked 
the ocean which he had traversed ; or he loved to lie in the 
shade of the deep forests, or on the glorious uplands that 
commanded the level country ; nor was it till long after 
Christianity had made him acquainted with other motives 
and higher hopes, till the exigences of increasing population 
made new modes of disposing of the dead necessary, and till 
the clergy discovered a source of power and profit in taking 
possession of the ceremonies of interment, that regular 
churchyards attached to the consecrated building became 
possible. And even then it was long before they became 
common, and the people learnt to heap their dead in an 
indiscriminate place of sepulture. It is probable that this 
great change, which marks so marvellous an alteration in the 
moral being of a race, did not take place in this country 
much before the end of the IXth century: among the 
Franks, deeply influenced by the traditions of Roman civi¬ 
lisation, there are traces of it as early as the close of the 
VUIth century ; but the best authorities have decided that 
even among them the custom of burying after our present 
fashion was not universal till the Xth. At earlier periods 
than these nothing was more common than solitary burial 
under a mound or tumulus upon the uncultivated ground 
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which separated the possessions of different communities or 
even individual settlers, and consequently nothing is more 
common than to find such funeral tumuli referred to as me¬ 
morial marks in the boundaries of * Anglo-Saxon estates. 
Considerably more than one hundred and fifty instances of 
this custom may be found in the published volumes of the 
“ Codex Diplomatics.” 

In continuing the systematic observations upon prim aval 
interments, which I commenced last session, I think it well 
worth while to direct your attention to several of these in¬ 
stances. They will be found to lead to many conclusions of 
importance, and to some very interesting and unexpected 
results. 

Lot us begin with the most gonoral expression, in other 
words, with that which merely mentions the mound or burial 
place, without any special definition of tho person to whom it 
belonged. In this caso we are usually told that the boundary 
runs ob Sono hurSonan byrigols, to the heathen burial-place ; 
or oS Sa htuScnan byrigelsns, in tho plural, to the heathen 
burial-places; where, thoro can be little doubt, that a mound 
or mounds arc intended, inasmuch as the primaeval stono 
structures, which wo call cromlechs, dolmons, or stono kists, 
are obviously alluded to under a totally differont name. It is 
evident that this denomination could only have been intro¬ 
duced aftor Christianity had become generally established, 
as, indeed, writing itself could not liavo been in common uso, 
if used at all, before that period. The instances in which 
this form occurs are Nos. 123, 209, 263, 354, 399, 402, 441, 
467, 479, 482, 487, 522, 020, 571, 595, 632, 730,783, 
1038, 1053, 1056, 1094, 1090, 1103, 1110, 1115,1122, 
1148, 1151, 1154, 1156, 1178, 1183, 1184, 1202, 1214, 
1221, 1229, 1230, 1299, 1357, 1358, 1368. 

A perfectly similar expression is Sa ha>5ene byrgenne, or 
in the plural byrgenna, where the feminine substantive, 
byrgon, is used' instead of the masculine byrgels. I liavo 
• only to observe on these words, that the Anglo-Saxon verb 
byrgian is not restricted in its sense to what we call burial, 
in respect to the dead, but has the more extended meaning 
of cover inf, as we cau say, to bury money, to hurt/ in oblivion. 
It does not in the least exclude the idea of cremation, but 
only assumes that whatever is deposited is covered up or 
hidden. In this it answers strictly to the Latin sepehre, 
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which is applied to the urn containing ashes, quite as well as 
to the deposit of the unburnt body. Byrgen is also, perhaps, 
a dialectical variation, and occurs comparatively seldom. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the expression berrh or 
barrow, which occurs coupled with the same adjective. A 
boundary runs on «a hmBen bcorgas, and thence again, at 
a further point of the line, on «a lucSenan byrgena, i. e. on 

the heathen barrows . on tli c heathen burial-places, 

Cod. Dip., No. 129.0. Again, on lueiSene bcorgo, Cod. Dip., 
No. 1358. Beorh(m) itself is etymologically connected with 
beorgan, to cover , and denotes any rising ground or hill, 
natural or artificial. The adjective with which it is united 
in these passages shows, however, what description of mound 
or hill was intended. They wore emphatically funeral bar- 
rows, and funeral barrows of tho heathen. 

Although the word hlcew(m), still called low in some parts 
of England, may havo a more general sense of hill, or a slight 
rise in tho surface of tho soil, yot its usual and proper mean¬ 
ing is also that of a barrow for sepulchral purposes. In the 
boundary of Linchlado, in Buckinghamshire, tho lino is drawn 
of -Bum tredwo andlang strmto on Bono midlostan hkfcwe ; of 
Bam lilunve andlang strode to seofon like wan; of seofon hlcewan 
to Nitm fmum him wo, i. 0., from the tree to the midmost, low, 
along the street; from the low along the street, to the seven 
loivs; from the seven lows to the soli fan/ low. Cod. Dip., No. 
1257. It is very evident that thu) is a group of barrows, 
not by any means a sot of natural hills, especially as they lio 
upon tho side of a road or way. And it is further to be ob¬ 
served, that, as in Anglo-Saxon strait mostly denotes a paved 
or Roman road, it is quite possible that these may have been 
Roman barrows, the Romans generally raising their tombs 
besido their causoways. However, it is also to be observed, 
that wearo not distinctly told whether these lows or barrows 
were heathen or not. However, it appears to me that by 
far the most important cases arc those where tho burial-place, 
barrow', or low is identified as that of a particular person ; 
and these are by no means rare. The following is a list of 
them :— 

./ElfstfncB byrigels. Cod. Dip. 136S. Hero also tho lino runs on to 
heathen burial-place. 

BcJthhildc byrgels. Cod. Dip. 1056, furthor on to heathen burial-place. 

Byrnheardes byrigels. Cod. Dip. (unpub. A.D. 693.J 
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EalhstAnes byrigcls, and then andlang strcfctc, along tho street or 
paved road. Cod. Dip. 289. e 

Ealbherca byrgels. Cod. Dip. 1184. This is described as being upon 
tho llricgwcg or Ridgeway, consequently a path or road run¬ 
ning along tho top of a lino of hills. 

Hdces byrgels. Cod. Dip. 1266. 

Scottan burgels. Cod. Dip. 673. 

Strongea byrgols. Cod. Dip. 263, and then to tho heathen burial. 

Tittomannes byrgols. Cod. Dip. 1250. 

Wures byrgels. Cod. Dip. 592. 

One more instance, which I have intentionally reserved for 
tho last, and I shall lcavo this question of words compounded 
with byrgels. It is, I assure you, a most remarkable one, on 
many accounts. A charter of tho year 976 (Cod. Dip. 595), 
has this entry in its boundary : “ Sonon fort on -Sa mearco 
6 Beonotloagc gemiero : swa on $onc hurScnan byrgols: 
•Sonan west on '8a mearco &fcr ASlfet&n liii on birSeiian 
byrgels : i.o., thenceforth on the mark to the hounds of Bentley 
and so to the heathen burial place ; thence to the west on the 
mark, where y.tS/fstdn liet/i, on the heathen burial place . In 
reviewing this short list, wo arc struck with several circum¬ 
stances. It appears to mo that where tho name of a poison 
occurs, as for cxamplo, Bodlihildo byrgels, followed by tho 
notice of a heathen burial-placo, that tho first must be taken 
distinctively not to bo a heathen burial-place—i.o., that the 
lady named was a Christian. This occurs in four of tho 
eleven cases I havo cited; and it is most particularly 
instanced in tho caso of iElfstdn, who was buried in tho 
heathen burial-place itself. The very way in which tins is 
mentioned obviously implies that YElfstan himself was not a 
heathen ; and it seems also to show, that, in 976, this, which 
was once a common case enough, was becoming a matter of 
special observation. Tho earliest Christians buried, beyond 
a doubt, where the earliest Pagans had deposited the burnt 
remains of their dead. They still desired to rest among 
those whom they had loved, or from whom they were 
sprung; but in the Xth century, very new notions had be¬ 
come prevalent, and new habits were becoming established. 

Another point which seems worthy of notice is, that with 
one, or perhaps two exceptions, the names of the persons 
themselves arc of a very common and every-day character, 
and have no trace of the archaic or mythic about them. 
Bcakhild, Byrnheard, and jElfetfm, are spoken of as if they 
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wore persons whom every one had known familiarly. Hocc, 
it is true, is the name of a really mythical personage, pro¬ 
bably the heros eponymus of the Frisian tribe, the founder of 
the Iiocings, and a progenitor of the imperial race of 
Charlemagne. He figures in Bedwulf, and the account of his 
cremation and exequies is one of the most valuable, as well 
?is picturesque and poetical passages in that fine poem. But 
it does not at all follow that the Hoce whose burial-place is 
here mentioned, is the mythical hero : the name might very 
possibly have been borno by a man, and one of no very 
transccndant antiquity. The genitive H6ccs docs not leave 
11 s without difficulties; in short, tho nominative may have 
been Hoc, quite as well as Hdce, and oven to this day our 
Mr. Hooks and Hookoys exist, without any suspicion of their 
being tho progenitors and “ representativo men ” of tho 
Chauci. Nevertheless, I am bound to admit that tho well- 
known episode of Iidcos burial in Bedwulf, as well as tho 
occurrence of the name, hereafter to bo further noticed, aro 
strong justifications for any one who inclines to tho other 
view of tho case, and secs in Ildces burgols a record of tho 
mythical hero. I am myself quite as willing to accept tho 
one as tho other alternative. What I lose on tho one hand, 
I gain on tho other, for tho mythology. All I regret is, that 
I cannot show ono view to bo decidedly true. With T&toman 
tho caso is also far from clear : it is unquestionably true that 
Horteitr is a narno of tho supreme god Woden (O'jnnn); 
that Itrmon is so also: that the additions Tata (m) and 
Tate (f), denote gentleness, kindness, and tenderness of 
disposition, and hence stand in near relation to Itr, which 
enters into tho composition of ono name of tho supremo 
being ; but we have tho strongest historical evidence that, 
even on this very account, Tate was not an unusual bye- 
name of young ladies; and I am obliged, therefore, to 
conclude that Tatcmannes byrgcls is not the burial-place of 
a god, but of some Anglo-Saxon yElfric or Eddwine, whose 
kindliness of disposition had won from his comrades that 
endearing substitute for his baptismal name. 

A last philological remark may be allowed me. Where 
the name of a person is mentioned, the burial place, byrgcls, 
is invariably in the singular. Where no name of a person is 
mentioned, the burial-places are mostly in the plural: there 
are several of them. Byrgelsas are many graves, not one 
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grave; if you please so to call it, a churchyard: byrgels is 
not a churchyard , but a (jrave; and as graves, to be boundary 
marks, must be something apart from, and distinguished 
from other graves, it docs not seem at all unreasonable to 
suppose that the persons mentioned in this connection were 
buried under conspicuous barrows, and such as from their 
size and form were qualified to servo as landmarks to their 
own or a future generation. Nor lot it be argued that the 
orection of a mound of this nature was inconsistent with the 
practices of Christians. Wo have positive evidence to the 
contrary, for Gregory of Tours informs us, that in 673, 
Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace, wishing to have it believod that 
Bishop Lcodcgar, the head of the Opposition, was dead, 
soized, and confined him in a secret place, spread a report 
that he was drowned, and raisod a tumulus over his supposed 
grave, so that all who had oars to hear, or eyes to sco, as 
the author observes, bolioved the report to bo true. Indeed, 
any ono who desires the same sort of evidence, has only to 
visit the barrows of Gorin tho older, and Thyra Danncbad, 
at Gilja, which Haralldr Bhitand, thoir son, raised in their 
honour, in tho Xth century. If ho stands on Thyra's mound 
and looks ovor in a direct lino to Gorms, only a fow hundred 
yards distant from it, ho will not see tho spire of tho little 
church which lies between them. Tho mounds of this 
Christian king are higher than tho stcoplo I In short, 
I suspect that groat tumuli continued to distinguish tho rich 
and powerful, till tho fashion of stono monuments in the 
churches themselves rendered it baroque and rococo. Tho 
Devil, we know, might visit a mound, which, to say the loast 
of it, savourod of heathendom; but ho has a proverbial 
aversion to holy water, and that he was sure to find within 
the walls of a church. Let us bo grateful that this antipathy 
may have had something to do with giving us those exquisite 
specimens of medieval art, the altar tombs and brasses. In 
those days, however, as in ours, I presume tho “ Canaillo 
chretienne ” were compelled by circumstances to conform to 
the more Christian, though less artistic doctrine of the equality 

of all men in death. . . , 

The occurrence of a proper name in connection with Beorli, 
is much more frequent than with Byrgels. I find the 
following recorded :— 

iElfrcdcs bcorh. CoJ. Dip. 1276, I & SeUroldcs bcorh. Cod. Dip. 1121. 

1277. 1 
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Bennan beorh. Cod. Dip. 1159. 
Carlos beorh. App. 
Ccardicesbcorb. Cod. Dip. 1077. 
Cissan beorh. Cod. Dip. 1094. 
Ecles beorh. Cod. Dip. 1129, 
1168, 1178. 

Fippel beorgas. Cod. Dip. 1135. 
Ilmgging beorgas. Cod.Dip. 1149. 
Illndes beorh. Cod. Dip. 377. 
Hringwoldea beorh. Cod. Dip. 
1140. 


Lidgeardcs beorh. Cod. Dip. 
1250. 

Loddcra beorh. Cod. Dip. 1194. 
Luhhan beorh. Cod. Dip. 1211. 
Lullcs beorh. Cod. Dip. 1186. 
Nybban beorh. Cod. Dip. 1137. 
Oatvoldcs beorh. Cod. Dip. 353. 
Peadan beorh. Cod. Dip. 299. 
Piplcs beorh. Cod. Dip. 774. 
RroliDg bcorgns. Cod. Dip. 780. 
Wcardcs beorh. Cod. Dip. 1148. 


It is very possible that in one or two of these instances, 
where the word occurs in the plural, beorgas, not beorh, it 
may denote the barrows belonging to tho person named, 
either as lying upon his estate, or as being tho ancient 
resting-places of his family, seeing that a man could not 
occupy more than one himself. Several of tho names are 
hero, as I before observed with regard to Byrgcls, of a very 
familiar and every-day character ; but thcro are others of a 
very different class. I have omitted to notice tho occurrence 
twice of Wddnes beorh, Cod. Dip. 1035, 1070, to which I will 
add W6ucumb, Cod. Dipl 1070, which is equivalent to 
Wodncs cumb, and means just tho same thing as Wodncs 
beorh. Now tho loss of almost all record of our own pagan¬ 
dom forbids mo from asserting that tho Saxon, like tho 
Northman, believod Woden to have diod, been burned, and 
no doubt deposited in a barrow. It is probable that he 
shared this belief, but the only evidenco for it would be the 
occurrence of these very names, which, however, aro suscep¬ 
tible of another interpretation. Beorh, it must bo remem¬ 
bered, may bo a natural, as well as an artificial, rise in tho 
ground, a mountain or hill, as well as a barrow ; and Wddncs 
beorh may very possibly be only a hill dedicated to W<5deu, 
or called after him, from some peculiarity in his cultus 
which is yet unknown to us. But leaving this point un¬ 
settled, I proceed to some other names in this list, which aro 
hardly less interesting and remarkable. 

Ceardices beorh, Cod. Dip. 3077, occurs in a charter 
granted by Eadweard of Wessex to the Church at Win¬ 
chester. The lands granted lie in his own territory of 
Hampshire, at Husscbournc. Now I must recal to your 
memory that the founder of the kingdom of the Gewissas, or 
West Saxons, was Ccrdic, and that it is a name which, to the 
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best of our knowledgo, does not occur elsewhere. Is it then 
unreasonable to believe that the people gave traditionally the 
name of this king to some conspicuous barrow ? Or further, 
is it quite impossible that the tradition may have been the 
genuine record of a fact, and that Cordic’s barrow did in 
truth cover the bones of that successful pirate ? I am not 
familiar with that neighbourhood, but perhaps Cerdic’s 
barrow may not yet be so ontiroly levelled with the sur¬ 
rounding soil, but what an experienced eye might detect it. 

In the charter No. 1094 we have Cissan beorh, or Cissa’s 
barrow, in the neighbourhood of Overton in Wiltshire. As 
far as I know, this name was only borne by one person, 
namely, the son of J2Ui, the founder of the kingdom of 
Sussex, and it is possiblo that this was his burial place, if, as 
is very likely, ho fell in a fray against the British; and 
indeed it is not impossible that the Overton mentioned is 
in Hampshire, not Wiltshire. And then we may assume 
that Cissa perished in a battlo with his West-Saxon neigh¬ 
bours, for although ho landed in England eighteen years 
bofore Cordic came to Wessex, ho was probably young, being 
mentioned only as the third son of AS Hi of Sussox, whom, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon, ho succeodcd on the 
throne, about a.d. 514, long after Cordic and Cynoric had 
established their rule. 

In No. 29.9 wo have also an interesting memorial. It is 
the barrow of Peoda. This name may possibly have boon 
borne by more than one person ; but the only one known to 
us is the King of the Middle Angles, the son of the Mercian 
Penda, and his successor, in 055, upon the throne of Mercia, 
which lie held only for one year, being cut off in a domestic 
sedition. Pcada was the first King of Mercia who embraced 
the Christian faith, and it would bo interesting in every way 
if wc could succeed in identifying his barrow. 

These arc the only names with which I shall trouble you 
at present; but Jjeforo I leave the compounds with Beorh, let 
me call your attention to the very common expression, to 
^am brocenan bcorgo, which occur Cod. Dip. No. 763, 11 86, 
1362. I tako this, as well as the phrase in No. 1033, to he 
westan 5iim beorge Se ddolfen wees, to the west of the baon'ow 
that was dug into, as clear evidence of ™M/3i»pt5x*‘«, that 
violation of the graves of the dead, which has been far more 
gcueral than is usually imagined, and which no legislation 
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prevailed entirely to prevent. Let me also observe that 
Stanbeorgas, or stone barrows, also occur, Cod. Dip. 131, 770, 
774, 1159. We might suppose these to be cairns or barrows 
composed of stone, a rendering which is equally compatible 
with the customs of the race, and with the genius of the 
language. But there is another version of the word, justi¬ 
fiable on both grounds, viz., the barrow with the stone upon 
it: and I presume this to have been the proper meaning, 
from finding this sentence in a rate boundary,in unumtumulum 
in cujus summitate lapis infixus est, et ideo Stanbeorh dicitur. 
(Cod. Dip. App. a.d. 794.) This, it is clear, is a barrow 
surmounted by a memorial stone, which in Germany is by 
no means an unusual occurrence, and in Scandinavia was 
in all probability the common rule. 

We will now proceed to the cases where Hlmw, or Low, 
occurs in connexion with a proper name, and here also we 
shall find some matter of interest. The following are the 
instances I have to adduce : 

.ASscwoldea hliew. Cod. Dip. 364. 

Beiccs hliew. Cod. Dip. 436. 

ByrhtferSes hliew. Cod. Dip. 428. 

Cardan hliew. ' Cod. Dip. 427, 

1198. 

•Ceapan bliCvr. Cod. Dip. 1215. 

Ceuwan hliew. Cod. Dip. 1158. 

Ccorles hhfcw. Cod. Dip. 698, 

798, 985, 997, 1036, 1108. 

Codon hliew. Cod. Dip. 1223. 

Cwichelmea hli&w. Cod. Dip. 751. 

Deucburge hliew. Cod. Dip. 1159. 

Doddanhlifew. Cod. Dip. 751. 

Eddbyrhtes hliew. Cod. Dip. App. 

EalferhSes hlifcw. Cod. Dip. 1114. 

Ednfcrh-JScs hliew. Cod. Dip. 437. 

EdngiSe hliew. Cod. Dip. 1209. 

Enta hliew. Cod. Dip 758, 1156. 

IlaSeburgc hliew. Cod. Dip. 1159, 

1250. 

Hildau hliew. Cod. Dip. 1006, 

1095, 1170, 1226, 1235. 

You will observe that we have here again Iioccs hlmw, as 
wo before had lloces byrgcls. The majority of the names 
arc those of men and women, which require no particular 
notice ; but this is not the case with all. I would especially 


Hildes hlifew. Cod. Dip. 621, 
1172. 

Ildces hliew. Cod. Dip. 775. 
Hodan hliew. Cod. Dip. 1168, 
1247. 

Ilodes hliew. Cod. Dip. 1129. 
Jlwiltuccs hliew. Cod. Dip. 1172. 
HySwaldan hliew. Cod. Dip. 180. 
Lilian hliew. Cod. Dip. 1194, 
1221 . 

Lortau hliew. Cod. Dip. 1110. 
Mules hliew. Cod. Dip. 963. 
Oslafes hliew, Cod. Dip. 
O'swoldes hliew. Cod. Dip. 

Posses hl&w. Cod. Dip. 387. 
Prcntsan hliew. Cod. Dip. 364. 
Rypelmc hlifcw. Cod. Dip. 1253. 
Scuccan hliew. Cod. Dip. 
Upicencs hliew. Cod. Dip. 783. 
Wulfingcs Miew. Cod. Dip. 460. 
Yttiuges hliew. Cod. Dip. 1141. 
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direct your attention to Cwichelmes Hlc&w, now Cuckarosley, 
or more properly Cuckamslow hill, on which the Ordnance 
map has placed the name Scutcharafly barrow. It is probably 
the most commanding barrow in England, and we know 
that in the Xlth century it was the seat of a shire-court, one 
of whose extremely important acts is on record. Now it is 
true that Cwichelm is not a very rare Anglo-Saxon name ; 
still, taking into consideration the circumstances I have just 
mentioned, I feel myself justified in referring this Hlrnw to 
one of those Cwichelms who figure in the early history of 
the West-Saxons, within whose territories the barrow lay 
before the victories of Mercia extended the rule of that 
power southward. The earliest of these is mentioned as 
dying in the year 593 ; the Saxon chronicle says Her 
Ceawlin and Cwichelm and Crida forwurdon ; i. e., In this 
year Ceaulin, Cwichelm, and Crida perished. Now Crida 
was King of Mercia, and it is therefore not at all improbable 
that. Cwichelm died in battle against the Mercians, and was 
buried on that conspicuous spot, which at that time was 
probably on the frontier of Wessex and Mercia. In 614, 
however, we have another Cwichelm reigning together with 
his father Cynegils in Wessex; and I think that he may 
possibly have a better claim. For he was baptised by 
St. Birinus in 636 at Dorchester, and died the same year. 
But this Dorchester was the seat of Birinus’s bishopric, not 
Dorchester in Dorsetshire, but what is now a very small 
place in Oxfordshire. It is therefore not at all unlikely that 
Cwichelmes Hl*w is the restiDg-place of this, the first Chris¬ 
tian King of Wessex. 

O'swoldes lilmw is also a name of moment. The hundred 
of O'swold’s Law, as it it called, was the peculiar province of 
the Hwiccian Bishopric, or Worcester. This was founded in 
680, by O'shere, and following the common rule of Anglo- 
Saxon proper names, I am inclined to think that among the 
progenitors of this O'shere must have been some celebrated 
King O'swold, whose memory was retained in this hlmw or 
low, and who gave his name to the whole district. The very 
fact that the district was so called, renders this more probable, 
than the supposition that the low was named after some other 
and later O'swold, of the same Mercian family, although 
several of them did succeed to the little Hwiccian kingdom. 

Enta hla:w, which occurs twice in the list, can only 
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denote the Law of Giants: Scuccan hkew, that of the 
demon or devil. We can hardly doubt that we have here 
records of early pagandom, especially as everything very old 
in Anglo-Saxon, was supposed to be the work of the Entas 
or Giants, their Titans. 

I must now request your attention to somo other important 
notices in the boundaries of the Codex Diplomatics. I think 
when we bear in mind how very numerous and widely spread 
over all England wero the Stone-beds, Circles, Dolmens, and 
the like, that the very rare notice of them in these documents 
is strange and unintelligible. Although it does occur, and 
more frequently than is generally supposed, it yet bears 
no proportion at all to tho number of references, which as 
you have seen, was made to barrows. I must confess that 
this appears to me to prove that the Saxons attached no 
special importance to these stone structures, and did not 
look upon them as anything peculiarly sacred or extra¬ 
ordinary ; not moro, in short, than they did any single 
stono, or sot of stones of great size, and vencrablo 
antiquity. To those, wo well know, they in common with 
all Teutonic populations, did dovoto a civil and religious 
observance : but I can find very fow indications that tho 
Saxons saw any difference between tho cromlechs and any 
Other stones, nothing at any rate to show that they con¬ 
sidered them with any peculiar rcvorcnco. But I am 
nevertheless perfectly satisfied that they do refer to them 
here and there under tho well-known title of so litira stun, 
«a haran stanas, the hoary, or gray , on ancient stones, for 
which wo do also find -Sa gnngean, or grey stones. It is 
totally erroneous to derive this name from <W, as Mr. 
Hampole did, or to imagine that tho adjective means any¬ 
thing whatever but what lies in the every day sense of 
hoar , hoary , a hoarfrost, a hoary-head, and so forth. But 
though this was a very common epithet of stfin, and was 
indeed tho proper epic one, it was never applied to any 
stone that had been fashioned by man. It denotes 
invariably ouo of those old rudo blocks, which are so 
common in all the countries of Northern Europe, and 
which do unquestionably produce a striking effect upon tho 
imagination, when we see thorn lying in solitary grandeur 
upon the great moors and heaths, whence no mountain 
range is visible. Science tells us of vast icefloats which 
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carried these erratic blocks from the granite rocks of 
Sweden, to dasli against the mountain barriers of the 
Hartz ; but the Anglo-Saxon knew nothing of the glacier 
theory ; he, probably, like tho Northman, connected the wor¬ 
ship of Thunor (or Tliorr) with the rude shapeless masses, 
for which he assuredly must have been as much at a loss to 
account as we ourselves were only a fow years ago, and 
which to him must have seemed endowed with a super¬ 
natural character. Tho Anglo-Saxon boundaries then, do 
very frequently run to the old grey stone, or hoary stone, or 
stones, and among these it is reasonable to believe that some¬ 
times cromlechs or stone-rings wore intended. There is one 
case of considerable interest, and I will request your par¬ 
ticular attention to it, because it contains tho clearest possible 
allusion to tho great stones at Avebury, and besides furnishes 
a singularly interesting example of tho accuracy with which 
tho lines of boundaries may evon to this day bo followed. 
It occurs in Cod. Dip. 1120, and is tho limitation of the 
territory of Overton, a little villago in Wiltshire, near tho 
Rennet. Tho Saxon ostato comprises very nearly what is 
now known as Overton town. Tho words are as follows :— 

« Those nro tho bounds of Ovorton. From Konnot to tho Bldortrco ; 
thonco to Widens don ; thonco to tho wood on tho main road ; thence upon 
llorsoloy up to Wansdyko, upon TytforS’s road ; thonco upon tho hedge of 
Willow more (or Withy more) eastward by south round about to dJ'bolfortS » 
dwelling on the stony road ; thonco to tho narrow meadow; then through 
Shotbangor along tho road to tho rising ground, or link ; thonco to tho 
wost bond; then northward over tho down to tho right boundary; then to 
tho town or onclosure ; thonco to Konnot at tho Saltham; from tho Saltluun 
up between tho two harrows; from them to tho furlong’s west head; thonee 
to Scrows pit; thonco to tho Pancroundel, in tho middlo ; then by Coltns 
harrow uh far as tho broad road to llackpon; then along tho road on the 
dike to tho south of iEbolfrobes stono; then south along tho Ridgeway to 
the dun stono; then south-west over the ploughed land to Pigglodoan; then 
upto Lamb oath, southward up to tho link, to tho hollow way; then back 
again to Konnot. Now this is the boundary of tho pastures and tho down 
land at Mapplcdorlea, westward. Thonco northward up along tho stone 
row, thonco to the burial places; then south along tho road; from the road 
along tho link to tho south-head; thence down upon tho sladc; thonco up 
along the road, back again to Mapplederlcn.” 

I do not know whether there is any place called Maple Burley 
in the neighbourhood, but nothing can be more accurate 
than the boundary which takes in nearly the whole of Over¬ 
toil town, extending, however, at first southward from the 
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river Rennet, at East Kennel, to the Wansdykc ; re-ascend¬ 
ing on the east by a road still very remarkable for the great 
stone blocks which lie about it, till crossing the river again 
it runs northward up towards Ilackpcn Hill, then turns 
westward and southward in the direction of Avebury, and 
declining again to the south, crosses the little spot then 
called Pyttelden, now Piggledean, and returns to where it 
commenced at the corner of East Kcnnet. The stone row 
here is no doubt the great avenuo. Hackpen, or Haca’s pen 
enclosure, &c., is the well known stone ring ; what the byr- 
gelsas are, it is of course now impossible to identify; it may 
have been some particular set of barrows, but it may, I 
think, very possibly have boon Avebury circle itself. I think 
you will agree with me, that these structures, which excito 
our archajological interest so warmly, were looked upon as 
very common-place things by the makers of this boundary, 
as far, at least, as thoir language allows us to judge. The 
avenue you sec, which my friends the Ophites consider so 
mysterious, was only a common stono row, and the “temple” 
itself of the snake, the sun, the Helio-Arkite cult, the mystic 
zodiac, and a number of other very fine things—so fine that one 
cannot understand them—is very probably, in the eyes of 
this dull dog of a surveyor, only a burial-place. As for the 
stone ring it was only Ilaca’s pen or enclosure, though I daro 
say Haca himself was some mythical personage whom I have 
not been ablo to identify here, any moro than I havo in 
Devonshire (Cod. Dip. 373), and whose Pund-fald or Pound, 
something very like a pen, existed also in Hampshire 
(Cod. Dip. 1235) ; while his brook, Ilacan brdc in Berkshire, 
is named, Cod. Dip. 1069, 1151, 1258. The Anglo-Saxon 
did not know that Hac in Hebrew meant a serpent , and Pen 
in Welsh a head ; and would hardly have been ingenious 
enough to fancy that ono word could be made up of two 
parts derived from two different languages 1 though he raved 
about snakes, he docs not seem to have raised his mind to 
the contemplation of Dracontia. And he was quite right. 
Would that some of his successors had been as little led 
away by their fancy ! 

There is, as far as I know, only one very definite allusion to 
a cromlech, or rather to a stono kist, which, as it stands in a 
boundary, was of course above ground, and probably re¬ 
sembled the magnificent structure at Coldburn in Kent, 
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which is planted upon a hill overlooking the country far and 
wide. The allusion occurs in the boundary of Ceoselden 
(Chiselden), in Wiltshire ; of S&m ■Some on Sa stancysten 
on Holancumbe; of -Sam stiincysten on Blficmanna beorh 
(Cod. Dip. 730), i. a., from the thorn to the stone kist on Hol¬ 
combe ; from the stone kist to the Blackman's barrow. I may 
observe here also that Holan beorh, Holancumbe, Holan hyl 
now generally transformed into Hollyborough, Holborough, 
Holcomb, and Holly Hill, usually denote a sepulchral barrow, 
and mean literally the hollow hill, the bill with a cavity or 
chamber in it. The name must never be comfoundod with 
H&lig beorh, the holy hill, a title which I do not believe to 
have existed, unless indcod it is to be found in some of the 
many Gallows and Gaily hills, which we meet with hero and 
there, and which experience shows to be very frequently the 
sites of heathen burials. 

Thore is but ono subject more on which I wish to touch, 
and that is the evidence afforded by the boundaries, of 
cremation in many parts of England. You arc aware of the 
importance of the question, and that vory ill-founded doubts 
still continue to exist in the minds of somo archaeologists, 
whether this custom was universal in Pagan England, espe¬ 
cially whether it prevailed in Kent. On a former occasion 
I stated to you my own conviction that this county made no 
exception to the general rule, and improved experience and 
continued study of the subject, have only confirmed my con¬ 
viction. Tko names to which I have now to refer you are 
these :— 

1st. Those compounded with A'd, the funeral pile, struct 
rogi , the actual burning place of the dead. 

A'dcshriin, now Ad inborn in Kent. Cod. Dip. 983. 

jEdoa wyr5 in Worccst. Cod. Dip. 1002. 

2nd. Those compounded with Bail, which is nearly 
equivalent in meaning to A'd. 


Bibles beorh. in GlouccBt. Cod. Dip. 90. 

Bible. Cod. Dip. 765. 

3rd. Those compounded with Brync, the combustion, burn¬ 
ing : or Brand, which is nearly equivalent to it. 

Brandesbcorh. Cod. Dip. 1335. 

Brynos cumb. Cod. Dip. 457. 

Brynes him. Cod. Dip. 075. 

Brjnes hjl. Cod. Dip. 1094. 
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Bryn©s tfl. Cod. Dip. 1149. 

Brynes siedc. Cod. Dip. 204. 

Brynenja tun. Cod. Dip. 1152. 

4 th. Those compounded with Fin, which, like A'd, denotes 
the pile itself, strues rogi . 

Finbeorh. Cod. Dip. 468. 

Fines tun. Cod. Dip. 520. 

With regard to A'd, I have to observe that the word itself 
occurs uncompounded in the boundary of a Hampshire 
charter, Cod. Dip. 1155, of Sam stangedelfe on -Bone ealdan 
fid, i. e. From the stone quarry to (lie old burning place; and 
it occurs a second time in composition with Finig, which 
denotes literally the heap or material; fid finig is the heap 
of the dd. The boundary of Clere, also in Hampshire (Cod. 
Dip. 1602) runs to Sam ealdau fidfinie, i. e. to the old heap 
of the dd, and again to Cleran finic, i. e. to the heap at Clerc. 
1 do not think we shall bo assuming too much if wo explain 
this old ad heap to have been an ancient stone structure, of 
which the blocks still remained in situ, and were sufficiently 
conspicuous to bo properly used as a boundary mark. 

In fact, if we push our enquiry a little further into the 
mode adopted of consigning the body to the flames, I think 
wo shall find sufficient ground for believing that it was very 
generally burnt in or upon such a stone structure. Not only 
is it evident that convenience would be consulted by such a 
course, that it would be much easier to consume the corpse 
if stones were used, than if it were only laid upon a heap of 
wood. And there is good reason to believe that something 
of this sort was really sometimes done ; that is, that a heap 
of stones was built, leaving a hollow for the body ; that the 
materials for a fire were laid in this and the stones made red 
hot, and then the corpse placed in the trough and covered 
over with combustible materials till all was consumed. The 
hollow was then filled up with more stones, and the whole 
surmounted with earth to form the barrow. Where wood 
was at all scarce, it is obvious that this would be a very 
natural mode of performing the necessary rite. I was first 
led to this conclusion by the not unfrequent discovery of 
burnt bones, unaccompanied by an urn, under and among 
hcaped-up stones. One striking case of the kind occurred 
at Molzen. On the floor of a moderate sized barrow which 
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was paved with stones, there lay a. stratum of calcined 
human bones and ashes, nearly five feet in length; over it 
were heaped three or four courses of similar stones, all of 
which were strongly calcined ; about the region of the breast 
was placed a small urn about 6 inches high, and of unusual 
form, but it contained, as far as we could judge, nothing but 
fine sand which had silted in. In another very large barrow 
upon the same field, wo found a heap of human and animal 
bones packed together in a heavy stone heap; the stones 
themselves had all been subject to the action of fire ; and 
abovo, below, and around them, on every side, were abundant 
evidences of cremation. In this case there was no urn at all. 
A similar case occurred to me at a burial place in another part 
of North Germany. Here we found a long heap of stones with 
a hollow at the top ; it was nearly seven feet in length, and 
boro unmistakeablo signs of fire. In a small spot at one end 
of the heap were collected all that remained of the calcined 
bones, and the wholo was covered with ono or two courses 
of stones. I also remember that in a vory largo barrow at 
Molzou, wo discovorod a well or circular enclosure of atono 
of about soven feet diamotor, and from throo to four feet in 
height, the wholo interior of which was filled with charcoal 
and other evidences of vory fierce firo. Wo did not indeed 
find any human remains in this, but it is very probable that 
thoy wore deposited either in some otlior part of tho barrow, 
which was of vory great size, or in tho level ground at its 
base, tho necessity of investigating which I at that time had 
not learnt. Tho Mecklonburg archievo for 1839, records 
an interesting caso of tho kind. In a barrow thoro wore 
found two stone structures, ono in the north 32 feet long, 
ono in the south 34 feet long, each was about 16 foot wide, 
and reached nearly to tho surface of the mound, the apex of 
which was 9 feet high. In tho middle of each stone heap 
was a kind of well sunk down to the level of the natural soil, 
and filled with earth. Under each heap lay a golden finger 
ring, respectively suited for the finger of a man and a woman, 
and with the latter there lay a number of bluish green glass 
beads, which probably had formed a bracelet. There was 
no trace of fire upon any part of the basis of this barrow, 
except at the stones which were much blackened and calcined, 
and all about them the earth showed strong signs of crema¬ 
tion, especially charcoal of some hard wood and calcined 
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acorns. I observed .that a similar thing occurred at Bom- 
hoved, in Holstein : a stone kist ran from north to south of 
the barrow, 12 feet in length, 4 feet deep, 6 feet wide at the 
south, and 5 feet at the north end. In this lay the bones of an 
arm and leg, and a flat stone about 2 feet in diameter. 
The south end contained various antiquities of stone spread 
about. The bottom of the whole was paved, and showed 
everywhere strong traces of fire. It was moreover covered 
with a thick layer of calcined flints. This occurs, it appears, 
in other graves in Holstein, and has been taken to bo con¬ 
clusive evidence that the corpse was reduced to ashes in the 
kist. 1 Now, in illustration of this, I beg to call attention to 
an important passago from the Icelandic Saga of Orvan 
Oddr, or Odd, of the arrows. Finding his end approach, ho 
gavo directions for his funeral; his words are, l£n flSrir 40 
skulu gjbra m<$n stcin-Bro ok draga -Bar at vi«, -Bar skal liggja 
i olid, ok brenna tipp allt saman, -8a ek em dauSr : i. o. but the 
other forty , of my men, shall make for me a stone trough , and 
take it to the wood, there shall fire be placed in it and all be 
burnt up together when lam dead ; a Again ho says, Nfi mun 
ik liggjast niSr l stcinSrdna ok deyja -Bar; sfSan skuluB Sdr 
slU at fitan oledi, ok bronna (ipp allt saman . . . Eptir 

•B'atta deyr Oddr; si a Beir Ba ekli l, ok brenna upp allt 
saman, ok ganga eigi fyrrifra, enn Bat er allt brennit; 3 i. c. 
Now I will be laid down in the stone trough and die there; 
afterwards ye shall nut fire about it, and burn up all together. 

. . . . After that Oddr died ; then did they put fire into 
it, and burnt tip all together, nor did they go far away till 
all was burnt. I think you will agree with me that it is an 
extremely valuable passage, and the more so, because Orvar 
Oddr was a convert to Christianity, although as we see ho 
had not entirely given up all his heathen aspirations. 

The application which I am led to make of these data, is 
that the Anglo-Saxons used tho stone kists which they found 
erected by elder races, or which perhaps they erected them¬ 
selves, for this purpose. It is probable that they heated the 
stones with light burning wood, especially thorn, and that 
they placed the body in the kist, and so reduced it to ashes. 
Now all this answers very well to what I observed at one of our 

> Schleaw. Holst. Report for 1836, a Orv. Od. Sat*, cap. xxxi. Forwald. 
vol. i., p. 24 . Sog. Si., 301. 

3 Ibid., cap. xxxiL Forwald. Sb’g. ii., 321. 
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meetings on the subject of the “Coldrum Stone Kist, in 
Kent.” I reminded you that the earliest name of this 
cromlech is the Adscomb Stones, in other words, the hill of 
the &d or funeral fire; and such a structure as it is would 
be admirably adapted to the purpose. I also told you that 
in spite of the disturbance which has evidently taken place 
at some remote period in its contents, I still found traces of 
cremation in it, of which indeed the name itself is ample 
evidence. And I presume that a similar burning place 
existed at A'deshdm or Adisham in the same county, and at 
A'dingathn or Addington, near Adscombe, where there are 
still the remains of what must have been a noble cromlech. 
Tho same reasoning applies to Addiscombo and Addington 
in tho neighbouring county of Surrey, to Addington in 
Northamptonshire, and to Addingham, near Penrith in 
Cumberland, where there is, or was, also a large stono circle. 4 

Bmles bcorh and Brynes cumb are strictly equivalent 
to A'dcscurab. And as wo have Bicles bcorh, so nave wo 
Brandes bcorh. Fin bcorh, and Brynes hyl. Bt&lo standing 
alono, as it docs in one instance, is equivalent to A'd, in the 
same condition. 

By the sido of A'dcshdm we have Bryncshdm, and we may 
infer a name Bmlcsham from tho places called Balsh&m and 
Belsham. 

And lastly, oven as we have A'dingathn, Addington, and 
A'dingahdm, Addingham, we find Bryningatfin, and wo 
may infer a similar namo from Briningham in Norfolk, 
Brinnington in Cheshire. It is even possible than Fin- 
ningham in Suffolk, Finninglv in Notts, and Vennington in 
Salop, may stand to Fin in tho same relation as Addington 
does to A'd. Perhaps it would be going too far, to suggest 
that Colingas in Wiltshire hears a similar one to Col, car bo. 

When wc reflect how very many of the Anglo-Saxon charters 
contained in tho “ Codex Diplomatics ” have no boundaries 
at all; and especially, how infinitely small a proportion the 
fourteen hundred documents yet extant bear to those which 
have perished, we shall readily admit that tho information 
to be derived from that source is extraordinarily ample 
and st rikin g, with regard to this subject of interment. In this, 
as on many other points, the boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon 
charters contain an amount of instruction totally unparalleled 
by any similar collection in any other European country. 

JOHN M. KEMBLE. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND AT CAYTHORPE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 1S55. 

The Ermin Street in its passage throughout the county of 
Lincoln was carried along the summit of a ridge of high 
heathy ground, sloping more or less abruptly towards the 
west, and running nearly due north and south from one 
extremity of its limits to the other. Such a line was very 
judiciously selected, first, because it was the most direct one 
from the south to “ Lindum,” and eventually to “ Ad Abum ” 
(Wintermgham) on the Humber; secondly, because the 
oolite below this district everywhere presented a ready 
means for the formation and after reparation of this great 
work, as well as for the building of stations and detached 
dwellings required by its guardians in its vicinity; and 
thirdly, because the Roman forces, for whose especial use 
it was doubtless at first constructed, would on their marches 
from its generally commanding elevation, be able to guard 
the better against any sudden surprise on the part of the 
natives, who were ever impatient of the heavy, and often 
grinding yoke to which they had been forced to submit. 
TjUt though this ridge and via both pursue their way towards 
the north m the same general direction, nature has given 
to the former a waving boundary, whilst the Romans marked 
out the iatter rigidly by line, so that occasionally the edge 
of the declivity is found at some distance from the road for 
a considerable space together. Such an instance occurs a 
little to the north of Causennve (Ancaster), where the via 
runs about two miles to the east of the ridge, until gradually 
again approaching each other at Navenby, they once more 
advance together. Along the western edge of this space 
however, another very ancient road exists, commanding a 
panoramic view of the extensive plains of Nottinghamshire 
below, whence arises many a tapering spire of exquisite 
beauty, including that of Newark visible in the distance, 
and finely breaking the line of the horizon with the stately 
pile of Belvoir Castle on the one hand, and the massive 
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towers of Lincoln Minster on the other. This ancient road, 
although connected at both its extremities with the great 
northern military via, clearly did not originally form any 
portion of that design; but as its sinuous line passes by some 
of the most desirable sites for private residences situated 
within an easy distance of a great guarded highway, it 
probably formed a “ Via Vicinalis ” for the accommodation 
of a group of settlers who had established themselves at 
this point. It is called the “ Pottergate road,” a term not 
derived I believe from Porta, or Portus, as some have been 
anxious to maintain, but one simply acquired from its 
frequent use by Potters on their way from the great 
potteries of Lincoln, in which city the same term is also 
still retained, being applied to the south-eastern approach, 
and the archway leading into the Minster-yard. 

Many Roman coins have from time to time been dis¬ 
covered in the immediate vicinity of this road (now little 
more than a grass ridiug), chiefly small and late brass 
specimens, whilst the discovery of the objects found on its 
immediate border, and which I am about to describe, seem 
to confirm the belief ever entertained, that it was originally 
of Roman construction. 

Pursuing the Ermin Street, or “ High Dyke ” as it is now 
commonly called, to a point three miles north of Ancaster 
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a road there branches off to Caythorpe, situated the same 
distance to the west of the Roman via, and crossing the 
Pottergate road about midway between that village and the 
via. And here, in the south-western angle made by their 
conjunction, at a distance of 120 yards from the former and 
40 from the latter, in a field belonging to the Rev. C. D. 
Crofts, owing to the grating of a plough against a large 
stoue, some Roman remains deserving of notice have lately 
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been brought to light. These consist of the base of a pillar 
• formed of Ancaster stone, two feet in diameter below, and 
one foot five abovo (see woodcut), upon which was placed 
another circular stone corresponding with the one below, 
and having a perforation in its centre between three and 
four inches wide. This, on raising the upper stone, was 
found to contain a small olla of black earthenware filled 
with copper coins, about sixteen in number. The jar fell to 
pieces immediately on its oxposuro to tho air, and most of 
the coins aro illogiblo, but amongst them there is one large 
brass of Faustina, junior, reverse, Juno ; one small brass of 
Constantins, another with Urbs Roma, re verso, the Wolf 
and Twins; a third brass of Magnentius; also coins in 
defaced condition, apparently of Gratianus and of Honorius 
or Arcadius. 

Within three yards of tho above, at tho same time, the 
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base of a statue, broken in two, was also discovered about 
two feet in length, having a ledgo on one side, and some 
signs of a similar feature on the other. Upon this arc 
worked the feet of a figure of life size, the whole being of 
Ancaster stone (sec woodcut). Near tho base were found 
portions of the corresponding legs, and one wrist, retaining 
a small portion of the hand, bore represented on the left of 
the feet. No portion of a pavement was discovered, nor 
auy other articles serving to throw any light upon these 
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objects, and as the shoes are simply represented by slits 
down their centres, and the edges of the leather gathered 
together without any characteristic ligatures, there is only 
the testimony of the adjacent hoard of coins remaining to 
show the Roman date of these remains, which, however, from 
their general appearance, might have been attributed to a 
late period- The statue appears to have stood in a niche, 
judging from the return of the base, but who it represented 
it is impossible at present to decide. Possibly, however, 
some further fragments may be discovered on the spot whore 
it was found, or other objects which may assist in explaining 
more fully the character of this discovery, an event for 
which I shall anxiously watch. 


EDWARD TROLLOPE. 


EFFIGY IN ALDWORTH CHURCH, BERKS, WITH SOME NOTICE OF 
THE DE LA BECHE F AMIL Y OF THAT COUNTY. 

Aldworth is a small village in Berkshire, about four 
miles south-east of East llsley. The church is of the 
Decorated period, but without any architectural pretensions. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, with a south aisle to the 
former; at the west end of the nave is a dwarf tower, 
covered with a modern gable roof. The tracery of the 
windows is simple. The arches between the nave and aisle 
are moulded, and rest on octagonal piers with moulded 
capitals and bases. Little attractive as is this church, it is 
by no means devoid of interest; for it contains no less than 
niue effigies of a peculiar character and superior execution. 
Though all of them are more or less time-worn, defaced, and 
mutilated, and some almost destroyed, the taste and feeling, 
as well as the skill, of the sculptor are still evident. Seven of 
them represent knights, aud are remarkable, not only for 
artistic treatment, but also for some rare details of military 
costume : the others arc ladies in ample drapery. They are 
all of stone, on raised tombs, and apparently referable to about 
the same period, the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Three of them occupy as many arched recesses in the north 
wall of the nave, and three more the same number of 
recesses in the south wall of the aisle, of which two are 
arched like those in the north wall, but above the third is a 
window: the other effigies are under two of the arches 
dividing the aisle from the nave, a knight and a lady being 
on one tomb. The arched recesses in the north and south 
walls have richly ornamented canopies in the Decorated style, 
and are, it is believed, coeval with the church itself; as if 
originally designed to receive such monuments ; as was also 
probably the recess under the south window. 

The effigy, of which a woodcut is given on the opposite 
page, from a drawing, for which we are indebted to the 
faithful pencil of Mr. Blore, who kindly placed it at our 
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disposal, lies in the most easterly recess in the north wall. 
■As will be seen on reference to the cut, it reclines on its 
right side with the head on a block of stone, evidently not 
originally there. The right arm, which is said to have 
supported the head, is wholly gone, and also the fore-arm 
and hand of the left. It represents a knight habited in a 
looso surcote, girded at the waist, and reaching a little 
below the knees; immediately under which is either a 
hauberk or haketon (there being no appearance of either 
mail or quilting), divided a short distance in front on a 
level with the hips; while under the legs is seen the inner 
side of a quilted garment, apparently somewhat longer than 
the hauberk or haketon as shown in front. The defences of 
the head and neck are so remark¬ 
able that we are glad to be able 
to give another view of them in 
the margin, from a drawing, also 
obligingly contributed by Mr. 

Blore. On comparing the two 
cuts it will be seen that the head 
is covered by a round-topped 
helm, having a small vizor at¬ 
tached, which might be brought 
down so as to protect the eyes 
and nose. Under this is another 
defence, probably a semi-globular 
bascinet, with a small camail, 
showing no trace of mail; and 
over the latter falls, from under 
the helm, a very unusual addition, which may be a mantling, 
though a kind of bar running horizontally gives it a rigid 
appearance ; for on referring to the cut of the effigy it will 
be seen to be of a yielding material on the right side. The 
part of the left arm that remains is protected by a richly 
ornamented rerebrace, the thighs by a quilted defence, the 
knees by enriched genouillbres, and the fronts of the legs by 
demi-jambes. The last two, as well as the rerebrace, may 
not have been of plate, but of cuir bouilli, which the amount 
of ornament makes rather the more probable. The left foot 
was supported by a human figure that has lost its head. 
Besides the belt at the waist, which confines the surcote, 
there is a barred sword-belt, the end of which is returned 
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over the left thigh; the end of the waist belt is seen on 
the right thigh, a portion being gone. Though no mail 
now appears on any part of this effigy, it by no means 
follows that such was originally the case ; for the mail of 
the hauberk, carnail, and back parts of the legs may have 
been expressed by colour that has wholly disappeared ; 
such a mode of representing it on stone having been at that 
.. time in practice. This figure is above life-size, being, ac¬ 
cording to Lysons, 7 feet 2 inches in length. 

Regarding the effigy just described as the first in order, 
reckoning from the east, of those in the north wall, the 
others there are as follows :— 

2. A knight also cross-legged, and reposing rather on the 
right side, the head resting on a double cushion ; a shield is 
on the left aim, the hand being on the pomel of the sword ; 
the right hand is on the breast The feet are sharply 
pointed and elongated. The right arm and left leg are 
broken; at the feet is a lion. This may also be above 
life-size, for, according to Lysons, it is 6 feet 4 inches in 
length. 

3. Another knight, once also cross-legged, and inclining 
to the right the head resting on a single cushion ; on the 
left arm is a shield; the right hand rests on the pomel of 
the sword ; the arm is gone, and also both legs, and the 
animal that was at the feet. 

The effigies in the south wall, commencing from the east, 
are as follows:— 

1. A knight, the head resting on a double cushion; the 
bascinet is pointed, with a vizor raised ; the right hand is 
drawing the sword; on the left arm was a shield, which is 
gone. The body is slightly inclined to the left; both legs 
arc gone, and it is otherwise much mutilated. At the feet 
is a lion. A rude drawing, made by Ashmole, represents 
the legs crossed. 

2. A lady, gracefully draped in ample folds, with a veil 
and wimple, and the remains of angels by the head; the 
left hand rests on the breast, having long delicate fingers; 
the right is gone. The body inclines slightly to the left. 

3. A knight, so much defaced as to render the details 
scarcely intelligible. The head and arms, and also the 
legs, which appear not to have been crossed, are gone; a 
fragment of a Hon at the feet remains. 
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On the two altar tombs between the nave and aisle are as 
follows :— 

1. On that to the cast arc the effigies of a knight and a 
lady. His head, which is much mutilated, rests on a helm. 
The quilting, or more probably folds, of a garment commence 
from below the sword belt, descend to the knees, and are 
represented under the legs. There is a lion at the feet, and 
a dog couchaut under each of the legs. There was a sword 
on the left side ; the hands are in an attitude of prayer ; 
both arms, and the lower part of the legs are gone. The 
body of the lady reposes gracefully on one side, and the 
drapery is so arranged as to show the figure to advantage ; 
the left hand holds the cordon of a mantle, the right rests 
on the body. The head is gone. At the feet is a fragment 
of a dog. 

2. A knight, the head resting on a helm. The lacing of 
the cyclas, or jupon, is beautifully shown; also the joints 
of the armour on the arms ; the hands arc in an attitude of 
prayer ; there was a sword on the left side. The legs and 
the animal at the feet are gone. 

All the above-mentioned tombs arc plain, and so are the 
shields. There is neither heraldry nor inscription of any 
kind. The head-pieces that remain of the several knights, 
except that given in the wood-cuts, are pointed ; and there 
is no indication of mail remaining on any of the effigies ; 
but, as before-mentioned, that may have been represented in 
colour that has disappeared. 1 

In addition to the effigies already noticed, some church 
notes of a Mr. Sheldon of Berkshire, dated 167S, state, that 
“ on the outside of this church, under an arch of very ancient 
work, against the south wall, lies the statue of a man in 
armour, cross-legged, at this present almost even with the 
ground.” 2 This effigy has been cither removed or concealed 
by masonry. 

It is worthy of remark that four of these knights were 
cross-legged. It is not likely that they were all crusaders, 
or had even made vows to assist iu an endeavour to recover 
the Holy Places, seeing the period to which the sculpture is 
referable; and when we observe the manner in which the 


> For most of the particulars ro- some notes obligingly furnished by 
(meeting the church and tho above- Mr. Bloro. 

mentioned effigies we nro indebted to 1 Bibl. Top. Brit, ho. 16, p. 152. 
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legs of the' knight that is engraved are crossed, and some 
of the others arc not very dissimilar, it may admit of 
question, whether such a disposition of the legs had any 
significance. It may have been only a matter of artistic 
arrangement. Nor is it to be overlooked, that when an 
effigy reclines on one side, a crossing of the legs is a natural, 
though not a necessary, consequence. The reason for in¬ 
clining these figures a little to one side was, in all proba¬ 
bility, to present a better view to the spectator. 

In the total absence of inscriptions and heraldry, nothing 
positive can be confidently affirmed as to whom these 
effigies represent The tradition in the village has long 
been, that they all represent members of the De la Bcche 
family, who bad a residence in the parish, the site of which 
is now occupied by a farm-house and homestead, called 
Beche Farm. One of them is said to have built the church ; 
an act that has been generally ascribed to Sir Nicholas de 
la Beche, who was the most distinguished among them ; and 
the two effigies on one tomb are reputed to represent him 
and his wife. When Captain Richard Symonds, or Simons, 
visited the church in 1644, he was told by Mr. Grace, the 
vicar, that “ in the east end of the south aisle did hang a 
table, fairly written on parchment, of all the names of this 
family of Do la Beche; but the Earl of Leicester, coming 
with Queen Elizabeth in progress, took it down to show it 
her, and (it) was never brought againe.” 3 This pedigree 
must have confirmed and continued the tradition ; and there 
may be some truth in it; for the state of the family at the 
period referred to would account for the number of knights 
and ladies represented within the church, even if none of the 
tombs be cenotaphs, as has been sometimes suggested. This 
branch of the De la Beche family seems to have risen into 
notice at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was 
extinct in the male line about 1364, the last having been a 
priest. As its history has been involved in considerable 
obscurity, some account of it here may not be out of 
place. 

Sir Philip de la Beche, whose parentage is unknown, but 
possibly Robert de la Beche was his father, held estates in 
the counties of Berks and Wilts, and could hardly have been 
born later than 1270. In 9th Edward II., he was certified 

* Sco Lyeons’ Berks, 233. 
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Jis one of the lords in the township of Compton, Berks. 4 He 
was Sheriff of Wilts 14 Edward II., and was sheriff again, 
and also knight of the shire for the same county the next 
year. 5 He was in arms with Thomas Earl of Lancaster 
against the King at Boroughbridge, 16th March, 1322 ; 
and having been taken prisoner, was committed to Scar¬ 
borough Castle, 6 and his estates were forfeited for treason. 
He was, however, soon at liberty again, as we shall see when 
we come to speak of his son John. In 1 Edward III. he was 
pardoned, and his estates restored to him ; at which time 
he was again Sheriff for Wilts; 7 and in 4 Edward III. for 
Berks. 8 lie was living in 9 Edward III.; for we then find 
him associated with Nicholas de la Beche, no doubt his son 
presently mentioned, in a grant of free warren over their 
lands in Aldworth and other parishes in Berks ; and also in 
a licence to impark certain woods at “ La Bcclie” and Yat- 
tendon, in the same county ; but he probably died shortly 
after. He had five sons, namely, Philip, John, Nicholas, 
Robert, and Edmund. Nothing is known for certain of his 
w r ife. 

Philip, who was either the eldest or second son, was also 
in some manner implicated in the insurrection under the 
Earl of Lancaster, and imprisoned in Pontefract Castle. 9 
We hear little more of him ; and with the exception of a few 
acres of meadow in Wandsworth, Surrey, which he had of 
the grant of his brother John, we find no mention of his 
having had any estates. What he had was most likely 
forfeited for treason ; but his name does not occur in tlie 
extensive enumeration of the followers of the Earl of 
Lancaster, whose estates were restored to them on the 
accession of Edward III. 1 He died in the lifetime of his 
father and brothers, and probably before that act of resto¬ 
ration, leaving his brother John his heir, as appears by the 
Inquisition taken in Surrey after the death of John. 2 He 
therefore left no issue, and nothing appears of a wife. 

John, if he were not the eldest, was the second son of 
Philip the father. In 6 Edward II. (1312) he was about to 
attend the King abroad; when he must have been a very 
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young man. 3 In 9 Edward II. he was Knight of the shire 
for Hants ; 4 and in the same year he was certified as lord of 
the township of Yattendon, 5 and obtained a grant of free 
warren over his lands in Basildon, Ashampsted, and Aldworth, 
Berks, and in 11 Edward II., a grant of the like in Yattendon, 
Everington, Hampsted, Bodenhampsted, and Compton in the 
same county, and also a grant of a market and a fair at 
Yattendon/ As early as 1318 (12 Edward II.) he probably 
was one of the adherents of the Earl of Lancaster, and 
in that year, though called John Beef, knight, (a form in 
which the name is sometimes found) obtained, with the con¬ 
sent of Parliament, a pardon for all felonies, &c. committed 
up to the 7th August preceding, 7 they having been in arms 
against the King. In 13 Edward II. he and three others 
were sent abroad before the King to provide accommodation 
for him. 8 He was opposed to the King at Boroughbridgc, 
and being made prisoner was committed to the Tower. 9 
Yet he was soon at liberty; for we learn that, after his 
estates were forfeited by that act of rebellion, in the 15 or 
16 Edward II., most likely in the latter year, he, assisted by 
his father and others, with considerable violence dispossessed 
Aubyn Clinton of divers valuables at Yattendon, estimated 
by him at 200/. 1 It seems probable that this person had 
obtained possession of John’s residence there, and that an 
attempt was made to oust him. He was pardoned, and his 
estates were restored to him in 1 Edward III. 2 His wife’s 
Christian name was Isabella, but neither her parentage nor 
her maiden surname has been discovered. He died in 
2 Edward III. (1328), seised of an estate at Compton, Berks, 
which he held of his father, and of estates at Basildon, Yat¬ 
tendon, and Bodenhampsted also in Berks; but Aldworth is 
not mentioned, for the estate in that parish, and also estates 
in Ashampsted, Colruggc, and Compton, had been settled on 
Philip the father for life, with remainders to Nicholas, Edmund, 
and ltobert successively in tail male. 3 Sir John left two sons, 
Thomas and John, and three daughters; and his wife Isabella, 
who was jointly seised with him of some of those estates, 


J Rymer, ii. p. 212. 
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survived him. 4 Thomas was his heir, then aged fifteen years; 
he died without issue in 5 Edward III., leaving his brother 
John his heir, then sixteen years of age. Though Thomas was 
not more than eighteen years of age, he is called “ miles ” in 
one of the Inquisitions taken after his death, implying that he 
had been knighted. 5 His brother John did not long survive 
him, but died without issue in 10 Edward III., leaving the 
three sisters his co-heirs, namely, Joan aged twenty-eight 
years, wife of Andrew Sakeville, Isabella, aged twenty-four 
years, wife of William Fitz Ellys, and Alice, aged twenty- 
two years, wife of Robert Danvers. 6 But it should seem that 
the estates of which John died seised had been settled in the 
male line; for they did not descend to the sisters, but passed 
to Sir Nicholas de la Bcche their uncle. The position, which 
John the father occupied in the life-time of his father Philip, 
suggests that he may have been advanced by his marriage. 

Nicholas, the third son of Philip, was the most emmont of 
the family. The earliest notice, that has been met with of 
him, is in 5 Edward II. (1311), when ho appoais to have 
been in the servico of the King, young ns ho must havo been, 
and was commanded to repair, with several others, to Peter 
do Gavaston, Earl of Cornwall, to assist him in transacting 
some affairs. 7 In 9 Edward II., ho had a grant of free 
warron in divers lordships in East Sussex. 8 How these 
came to him does not appear; they are not likely to havo 
been derived from his father, or, at that early period ot his 
career, from the crown. In 15 Edward II. ho was governor 
of Montgomery Castle, and about the same time of I lossy 
in Essex ; 9 but being, at least, suspected of having favoured 
the partisans of the Earl of Lancaster, ho was ordered to be 
arrested. 1 His estates were forfeited, but he had them 
restored to him on the accession ol Edward III; by whom 
he was soon after takon into favour. In 9 Edward III. 
(1335), he was constable of the Tower, an appointment that 
he held for several years ; 3 and he obtained, with his father, 
licence to impark their woods of La Bcche and \ attendon, 
and a grant of free warren at La Beclie, Aldworth, Colruggc, 


4 Inq.. p. nr.-2 Edw. III., No. 51. 

5 Inq., p. m. 5 Edw. III.. No. 45*. 
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Ashampsted, Compton, Bodenhampsted, Basildon, Yattendon, 
and Beaumys in Berks. 5 In 11 Edward III. he was sent on 
business to the King of France, 8 and in the ensuing year he 
had licence to embattle his houses atLaBeche, Beaumys, and 
Watlington; 7 and about the same time received several 
grants of estates from the crown. 8 For some time, according 
to Holinsked (iii. p. 3G0,) he had the care of the Black 
Prince in his boyhood. In 13 Edward III., the King, on 
his return from Flanders, being displeasod with him and some 
others whom he had loft in charge, committed them to the 
Tower. 9 Nicholas, however, soon found himself restored 
both to liberty and favour. In 14 Edward III., he purchased 
the Manor of Bradfield, Berks, 1 and the next year he served 
in Britany, 2 and the following year he was summoned to 
Parliament as a Baron, but only on that one occasion. 3 
Shortly aftor, in 17 Edward III., ho was appointed Seneschal 
of Gascony; and was ono of the Commissioners to treat 
with Alfonso, King of Castile, for the settlement of somo dis¬ 
putes which had arison between some subjects of Alfonso, 
chiefly seamen, and the citizens of Bayonne. 4 Though com¬ 
monly stated to have been a Commissioner, in 18 Edward 
III., to treat with tho same King on the subject of a marriage 
of his cldost son with a daughter of Edward III., ho is not 
liamod in the commission for the purpose which is given in 
Itymor’s Fcedera under that year. In tho following year, 
19 Edward III. (1345), ho diod without issue, seised, jointly 
with Margery his wife, of estates in Bradfield, Basildon, 
Ashampsted, Benfield, Ilerowell, Lechampsted, Yattendon, 
and Bodenhampsted in Berks; and seised in tail male of a 
capital messuage and a carucate of land in Aldworth, in a 
certain place called La Beche, which were held by the service 
of 10s. 5 of the abbot of Dorchester; and the jury, who mado 
the Inquisition, found the house to be worth nothing above tho 
reprises (outgoings). 6 From which it would seem, that he 
had changed his residence, and this had been neglected, and 
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probably little bad been done to it under the licence lie 
obtained to embattle it and two other houses. He and his 
wife were also jointly seised of estates in Wilts and Sussex. 
His heirs general were found to be his three nieces, the before- 
mentioned daughters of his brother John, and his heir male 
his brother Robert. 7 Neither the parentage nor the maiden 
surname of Margery, the wife of Nicholas, has been disco¬ 
vered. She was the widow of Edmund Bacon, who had 
estates at Hatfield Poverel and elsewhere in Essex; by 
whom she had a daughter Margery, who was her heir; 8 or, 
according to Moraut, two daughters, Margaret and Margery; 9 
but if so, it should seem Margaret had diod without issue in 
her mother’s life-timo. She was left amply provided for; 
which may have led to her being, on Good Friday, 1347, 
forcibly carried away before daybreak from her manor at 
Beaumys near Reading with many valuables, and married to 
Sir John do Dalton. The abduction was attended with so 
much violence, that several persons wore wounded, and two, 
Michael do Ponyngcs and Thomas lc Clerk, were killed. 1 She 
is said, by Dugdalo, to have marriod Sir Thomas do Arderno, 
but in the writ in Rymor, requiring Dalton to produce hor 
boforo the council, sho is described as married (matrimonio 
copulatam) to Gerard del Isle; and in the warrant to the 
constable of the Tower, directing him to receive the offender 
and his accomplices, wo find “Thomarn Dardorn Chivaler” 
named as one of them. 2 Though not mentioned in cither of 
the writs given in the Frndora, Thomas do Lithcrland, Prior 
of Burscogh (Lancashire), is found to have been another 
accomplice in the abduction and homicide. 8 She died on the 
2nd or 3rd of October, 23 Edward III. (1349), as is proved 
by the Inquisitions taken after her death. 4 

Robert does not appear to have been one of the fortunate 
mombers of the family. Of him wo know but little. He 
obtained, in 12 Edward II., a pardon as one of the adherents 
of the Earl of Lancaster ; 6 and was, like his father and bro¬ 
thers, a participator in the subsequent insurrection under 
that Earl, and its consequences, so far as regarded the for- 
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feiturc and restoration of his estates. 8 Of what these con¬ 
sisted is not known ; but from the writ for their restoration 
having been addressed to the Sheriff of Berks, they may be 
assumed to have been in that county. In 17 Edward II. 
(1324), he was returned by the Sheriff of Berks as a man 
at arms that had been summoned by general proclamation to 
attend the Great Council at Westminster on Wednesday after 
Ascension-day. 7 At a later period he should seem to have 
been knighted ; for we find him called “ dominum Robertum 
de la Beche,” in the memorandum as to the delivery of a 
new great seal to John Archbishop of Canterbury in 14 
Edward III. (1340); where he is mentioned as having been 
sent with that seal to the Archbishop. 8 lie died without 
issue male, in the life-time of his brother Edmund, as we 
learn from the Inquisition taken on the death of the latter, 
and most likely without issue of either kind. Nothing is 
said of any wife. 

. Edmund, the youngest of these brothers, was an eccle¬ 
siastic ; yet his employments were sometimes such as might 
have been quite as consistently undertaken by a layman. 
Even he was in some way implicated in the Lancastrian 
insurrection, for which he was fined 200 marks, and required 
to give sureties. 9 ITe also had occasion for a pardon in con¬ 
sequence of the part taken by him against the Despenccrs, 1 
and was committed to Pontefract Castle for being concerned 
m the escape of Lord.Berkley and Lord Audley from 
Wallingford. 2 He was taken into favour by Edward III.; in 
the 8th year of whoso reign we find him keeper of the 
King’s great wardrobe. 3 In the 12th year of that king he 
was appointed to arrest the Lombards and some other 
foreign merchants, and to seize their goods. 4 He became 
Archdeacon of Berks, and, having survived his brothers, he 
succeeded to the family estates in Berks for his life or 
in tail; for from the Inquisitions taken after his decease, 6 it 
appears that nearly all of them had been settled in the male 
line, and on failure of issue male of him and his brothers 
above named, the estates in Ashampsted, Colrugge, Aldworth, 


' P ,f‘;^ riU - »>- Pt- 2, pp. 165, 17: 
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and Compton were limited to William, son of William de 
la Becke in tail male, and then to Edmund, son of Jolm 
de Langford 6 in tail male, and then to Robert, another son of 
John de Langford, in tail male, and then to his (Robert’s) 
right heirs: while the Bradfield estate, on failure of issue 
male of Edmund and his brothers, was limited to a John de 
la Beche in tail male, and then to William de la Beche in tail 
male, and then to Thomas de Langford in tail male, and then 
to the right heirs of Sir Nicholas de la Beche, who, we have 
seen, purchased this estate in 14 Edward III., several years 
after the deaths of his brother John and his sons. The 
relationship of the John and Williams, mentioned in these 
settlements, to Sir Nicholas does not clearly appear; possibly 
the elder William was the father of John as well as of the 
younger William, and a cousin of Sir Nicholas. There was 
a William de la Beche of Essex, Herts, and Suffolk, who died 
in 7 Edward III. leaving a son John, aged ten years, by his 
wife Euphemia, and on her death in 35 Edward III., her 
heir was a daughter, implying a failure of male issue ; 7 but 
we are not able to connect this William with the Aldworth 
family. We learn also from the Inquisition on the death of 
Edmund, that John and William the younger, named in the 
above limitations, died without issue male, and that on the 
death of Edmund without issue, which took place on the 
4th November, 38 Edward III., (1364), Thomas de Langford 
succeeded to the Bradfield estate under the limitation to 
himself, and to the other settled estates under the last limita¬ 
tion as brother and heir of Robert. That document does 
not show how the manor of Yattendon and some other 
Berkshire estates were settled after the death of Edmund 
de la Beche who held them for life, but it states that they 
ou"ht to remain to the right heirs of Sir Nicholas. These 
were no doubt the same as the heirs of Edmund, who were 
found to be Andrew Sakeville junior, aged 24 years and 
upwards, son of Joan, daughter and one of the heirs of John 
de la Beche, Knight, brother of Edmund; Edmund Danvers 
junior, aged 22 years and upwards, son of Alice, daughter 
and another of the heirs of the said John ; and John Duyn 
aged three years on St Valentine’s day then last, son of 


« Tin* John dc Langford «u, in all 
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Margery, daughter of Isabella, daughter and another of the 
heirs of John, the elder brother of Edmund and Nicholas. 8 

Having taken a view of the state of the Aldworth family 
of De la Beche, let us now advert again to the church and 
effigies. The church, we have seen, is such as might have 
been and probably was built in the reign of Edward II., and 
it really has the appearance of having been designed for a 
family burying-placc. It may very likely have been erected 
by Philip the father and his sons John and Nicholas for 
such a purpose, The effigies within it are seven of males in 
knightly costume, and two of ladies in a costume that would 
well accord with their having been widows. All are nearly 
of the same date, about the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Within that space died Philip the father and all 
his sons and grandsons, except his son Edmund; and 
possibly Robert may have died a little later than 1350, the 
exact date of his death not being known. As there is no 
ecclesiastic among the effigies, Edmund is not represented by 
any of them. He may have provided for his interment in 
some holier spot. Philip and his sons, Philip, John, Nicholas, 
and Robert, and John’s two sons, most probably all knights, 
would furnish the exact number of males required, and arc, 
exclusive of Edmund, all the known males of the family; sons 
of daughters being usually regarded as males of their father’s 
family only. Of the two ladies one would represent Mar¬ 
gery, widow of Nicholas, and the other not improbably 
Isabella, the widow of his brother John ; for she seems to 
have been a more important person than their mother. If 
the male represented by the figure under the external arch 
were a De la Beche, he, we may presume, was less 
nearly related to the founders. It would be in vain to 
attempt to assign the respective effigies to the several 
individuals, but if one of them represent Isabella, most likely 
it is the female figure in the middle recess in the south 
wall; and if so, probably she lies between her husband and 
one of her sons; and the other son, and Philip the father 
and Philip the son, occupy the three recesses in the north 
wall. The beautiful effigy of which we have given a wood- 
cut can hardly represent one of the least important of the 


* As to the arms of this family of 
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family, and mav therefore commemorate Philip the elder. 
Nicholas and Margery his wife we may reasonably suppose 
to be represented on the altar tomb under the most easterly 
arch between the nave and aisle, and Robert, the last 
survivor, under the arch next adjoining towards the west. 

In September 1845, when the area of the church was 
cleared for the purpose of its being re-pewed, some one 
having suggested that the bodies were buried in front ol 
their respective effigies, the ground was opened m front of 
the female in the south wall, at about five feet from it. 
A few fragments of a coffin were dug up, also a rough ill- 
shaped handle, and some large nails. Bones were found, all 
of very large size, a great under jaw full of fine teeth, and a 
skull to which a quantity of box leaves adhered. There 
were other masses of such leaves, but none in equally good 
preservation. It was thought by those who witnessed the 
opening, that the body had been laid in them. No other 
"raves were disturbed, and it was concluded from the size of 
the bones, which were considered to have belonged to a 
skeleton G feet 4 inches in length, that these were not the 
remains of the lady. It is more probable that they were to 
be found in some coffin or grave under the effigy. Utner 
persons mav have been buried in the aisle at a later date, 
who were commemorated by slabs or brasses that have long 
disappeared. The practice of placing evergreens in graves or 
coffins will be found noticed in Brand’s Popular Antiquities ; 
and it is mentioned by Durandus, who says, “hedera quoque, 
vel laurus, et hujusmodi, qum semper servant vigorem, in 
sarcophago corpori substernuntur; adsignificandum quod qui 
moriuntur in Christo, viyere non dcsinent,” 1 But the custom 

is traceable to Roman times. . , „ , r _ 

It is remarkable that there should exist at Chew Magna, 


* As might bo expected a group of 
effigies, so numerous and « 
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Somersetshire, an effigy in several respects so similar in 
treatment and costume to that at Aldworth, which we 
have engraved, as to lead to the supposition that it may 
have been by the same artist. Since it serves to ex¬ 
plain some points in the costume and posture of that, and 
affords another example of a rare style of effigy, we give 
on the opposite page a woodcut of it from a drawing 
which we also owe to the kindness of Mr. Blore. It will be 
seen to recline on one side, with the legs crossed in a sin¬ 
gular manner, the left foot raised and resting against a lion 
in an unusual attitude. The position of the arms, with the 
head on one hand, exemplifies, in all probability, how the 
missing arms of the Aldworth effigy were disposed of, so 
that the head was supported by the right arm instead of a 
cushion. The defences of the head and neck in this effigy 
closely resemble those of the other; and there is a similar 
full surcote girded, with rich folds above and below, and 
open in front, so as to show the hauberk or haketon (most 
likely the former though no mail appears on it) falling 
between the legs, and forming graceful folds under the left 
knee, over a portion of the surcote ; a very unusual feature 
in the arrangement of military costume. There is a guige 
passing over the right shoulder, that was continued to the 
shield on which the body rests. The sword belt is plain 
and not of needless length. The legs would seem to be 
more completely armed than those of the Aldworth effigy. 
The spurs have probably disappeared. 

This effigy is of wood, and may be ascribed to the early 
part of the reign of Edw. III. It lies in a window in the 
south aisle, evidently not its original place: from the com¬ 
pressed form of the lion at the feet the effigy should seem to 
have been designed for a recess. It is said to have been 
brought from a destroyed church at Norton Hauteville, and 
is generally supposed to represent one of the Ilautevilles, a 
family from which Norton Hauteville, a township in Chew* 
Magna, derives part of its name. Collinson 1 mentions a 
Sir John Hauteville (temp. Henry III.) who took the cross 
to accompany Prince Edward to the Holy Land, and that 
Sir Geoffrey was his successor, and was 25 Edw. I. summoned 
to attend the King abroad; to whom succeeded William, and 


Somersetshire, ii. p. 107. 
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to him another Geoffrey, but he adds, “the name seems to 
have ended about the commencement (sic') of the reign ot 
Edw. II., or the beginning of that of Edw. III.’ As he 
gives no authority for these descents, the statement is very 
unsatisfactory. The name is found in the various forms of 
Hauteville, Hauuill, and Hauvill, and is often misprinted 
Hannill and HanviU. There was a Sir Geoffrey who was 
summoned to a Council, 9th May 1324, for the counties of 
Somerset, Wilts, and Berks:* he may have had some ac¬ 
quaintance with the De la Beches of the last named county; 
but we have not been able to connect him with Chew 
Magna. There was a John, hardly the one mentioned 
by °Collinson, who was lord of the township of Norton 
Haute ville in 9. Edw. H. (1316) : 3 it does not appea^-lmn 
he died, or who was his father. A Geoffrey died 34 Edw. 1, 
seized of estates in Rutland and Northampton, leaving a son 
John his heir ; 4 still it has not been found practicable to 
identify either of these with any of those before mentioned. 
About* that time, and for some years earlier, the name ot 
Hauteville not unfrequently occurs, though not many way 
connected with this village, except in the case of John m 9 
Edw. II. The effigy may represent him or the Geoftrey ot 
Somersetshire aud Berks, whose connexion with the latter 
county may account for its similarity to the Aid worth effigy, 
aud even for the employment of the same sculptor 

W. b. W. 
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THE STATUTES ORDAINED BY RICHARD DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. FOR 
THE COLLEGE OF MIDDLEHAiL DATED JULY 4, 18 EDW. IV., (1478).' 

COMMUNICATED BY TUB REV. JAMES RAIXB, JUN., U.A. 

R. OLOUCESTRE. 

R ICHARD, DUC OF GLOUCESTRE, grete Chambcrlcyn, Conatuble 
and Admiral of Englond, Lord of Glomorgau, Morgannok, Berge- 
veimy, Richemond and Middolham, to all Christen people to whom® thes 
presents shall come, grating in our Lord overlasting.—KNOW ye y* where 
it liaith pleasid Almighty God, Creatour and Redcmcr of all mankyud, of 
His most bouuteuousc and manyfold graces to enhabile, cnhaunce and 
exalte me His most simple creature, uakidly borne iuto yis wretched world, 
destitute of possessions, goods and enheretaments, to the grete estate, 
honor and dignite yat He haith called mo now unto, to bo named, knowed, 
reputed aud called Richard Due of Glouccstre, aud of His infynyte gooduesse 
not oonly to endewe me with grete possessions and of giftys of His divyno 
grace, bot also to preserve, kep and deliver me of many greto jeoperd’, 
parclls aud hurts, for the which and other the manyfold benyfits of His 
bounteuouse grace and goodnesse to mo, without any my desert or cause 
iu sundry behalves shewed and geven, I, daily and ourly according to my 
deuty rcmcuibring the premisses, and in recognition y l all such goodnes 
comctli of Ilymo, am finally dotermyned, into yo lovyng and thankyng of 
His Deite, and in ye honour of llis Blissed moder our Lady Seint Marie, 
socour and refuge of all synners repentant, and in the honor of the holy 
virgyn Saiut Alkyld,—of part of such goods as He haith sent me, to 
stablisshe, make and fouude a Collage within my Town of Middolham at 
the parrisho church y r , iu the which shall be a denne, sex prests, foure 
clerks, sex queresters, and a clerk sacristan, to do divyne service y r daily, 
to pray for yo good astates of ye King our Soverayn Lord and yo 
Queue, and for ye gude astates of my lady and moder Duchcsse of York, 
and of me, my wiff, my son of Salesbury, aud such oy’ issue as shal pleas 
God to send me, whiles I liffe ; and for the soules of my said soverayn lord 
yo King, ye Qucnc, and of me, my wiff, and myn issue after our decesses, 
and specially for ye soules of my Lord and fader Richard Due of York, 
of my bretheren and susters, and oyer my progenitours and successors, 
aud all Christen soules, in part of satisfaccion of sucho things as at ye 
dredfull day of dome 1 shal auswero for. The same my Collo"o to be 
called and named for ever yo Collage of Richard Due of Glouccstre, of 
Middelham, and to be ordained, stablisshed, and made followingly,—Cum 


' In printing tins document the use of y yal or yt for that, &c., »/ for (here, mi- 

as found m the original, for the Saxon nacicd, oy * for other, &c .: yabbiu, the 
character representing th (or equivalent habile; yffect, (lie effect, &c. 
to (h) has been reiaincd, e. g.—ye for the; 
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metuendissimus dominos noster et Christianisslmus princeps Edwardns, Dei 
gratia Rex Anglim et Francis;, ct dominus Hibemiie. viccsimo primo d:o 
Februarii, anno regni sui decimo septimo. per literas sans patent** de 
gracia sua speciali concesserit, et licentiani dedcrit pro se ct heredibus suis, 
quantum in ipso fuit, iuichi prefato dud. quod ego, beredes. vel executores 
mei, in honore Domini nostri Jhesu Christi ct Bcatissinuc Virginia Mari®, 
et Snnctn; Alkildte, quoddam collegium apud Middelham de dccano et sex 
capellanis et quatuor clericis, ko. 

[The document, of which the above is the beginning, then proceeds to 
recite the licence of Edward IV., and after making William Bcverlej, first 
dean; Laurence Squier, William Syiuson, Richard Cutler, William Buntyng, 
Hugh Leverhede and John Bell, the first chaplains; Thomas Patnk. 
Alexander Bank, William Brown, and Richard Walker, the first clerks; 
John Part, Thomas Sexten, William Sturton. William Griffith Henry 
Parefax, and John Essam, the first choristers ; and William Hanson, 
the first clerk ; and giving to them half an acre of land, and one mes¬ 
suage in Middleham “ pro mansione eomndem, qua; quidem dimidia acra 
jacot infra unum clausum voc. Burton close, ex parte boriali ciraiterii ecclesi®, 
—et unam acram tcrrie in Middleham jac. inter aquam de Quenhill . . . . 
ex parte boreali, et semitam qu« ducit de Middelham usque Wendcslawe, 
cx parte australi, cum advocatione ccclcsi® de Middleham,”—proceeds as 

follows.] . . . , . 

I the said Due statute, make, and ordeyne by thauctontic forsaid, tost 
hereafter no manor persone by me or myno heirez, have or shal havegrauut 
to be dcanc of my said Collage junto admitted offorc lie be prest. nor 
any of ve saide sex prests be admitted as chapleyn or cliopleyns of my 
said Collage afore that he or they have taken thordure of presthode, and 
yat ye said deane and prests be always named by me and myn heircs for 
ever, and have y’ letters of onr collacion, and the deane to be admitted by 
the said sex prests, the eldest of jeme tojere hyme his othe at high altaro 
to be true deaue and master y\ and observe and kep all ordinannees and 
statutez and laudable costumes, and ye right and liberteos y’of defend at 
his power, and y’after to say De pro/undis affore ye high altarc. w* this 
collect Deus cui proprium,— following the antetem fundatons met, etc., and 
y’opon bring hvme to his stall and put byme in possession of the same; 
and the said prests by ye deane to be admitted after the forme and othe 
among oy's hereafter Mowing. 

Also, vat the saide Sir William Beverley, dean, and his succcssours, 
have ye priucipall place and stall of the right side of the high querc of my 
said Collage, which stall l wilbe called oure Lady stall; and Sir Laurence 
Squier forsaide, the first prest y l slialbe admitted therto, occupie the 
principal! place and stall on the left side of the saide quere, and yat stall 
to be called Saint George stall ; and the said Sir William Sjmson, sccund 
prest, in the next stall to the deane on ye said right side, and y* stall to 
bo named Seynt Katerjn stall; and the forsaide Sir Richard Cutler, therd 
prest, the secuud stall on the saide left aide, that stall to be called Saint 
Ninian stall; and Sir William Buntyng to for reherad, the fount prest, 
the thirde stall on the ye said right side, the same to be called Sciut 
Cuthbert stall; and Sir Hugh Leverhede above writen, ye fift prest, the 
third stall on the said left side, the saide stall to be called Seint Antony 
stall; and Sir John Bell above writyn, the sext prest, the fourt stall on 
saide right side, and yat to be called Seint Barbara stall ; and two of the 
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saido clerks on the saido right aide, and ye oy‘ two clerks and the clerk 
sacristano benoth yeme on tho left side, at the assiguacion of ye saido 
dean ; and tho sex queresters yere places accordingly as yo saide deano 
shal assign© yeme ; and, whensoever any of the said prests deccsso or 
resign© his stall, he yat in his rowme by me and myno heircs therafter 
shnlbo presented bo alweys admytte by the deane to ye stall of hyme 
boyng voide, which I will, statute and ordcync to be perpctuall, and in like¬ 
wise tho clerks to bo admitted by bymo to such place as ho woll ossigne 
tboircunto. 

A wo, that no deano of my saide College, yat for yo tyme shalbe nftcr 
tho saido Sir William Beverley now deane of yo same, in any wise bo by 
mo and myno heircs named, or by our collacion constituted and ordenyd to bo 
doauo y\ enlesso ho bo ouo of tho said sox prests, if ony of themo iu littoral 
connyngo, gudo disposicion, and in worldely pollicio may bo fondon able; 
and in defect of such among themo I wol y l oon of tho four© prests of my 
foundacion in tho QuoneCollege of Cambrigo, abil in connyng, disposicion, and 

t allicic, as is nfforo rohorsid, bo, and for lak of such, y l a graduate, at tho lest 
[aster of Arte or Bachelor of Law, of tho Universito of Caiubrigo forsnido, bo 
named, constituted, and ordouod to bo deano of tho snmo ; and also yat none 
of tho saido sox prests and fowro clerks so to bo named prests or dorks y’ by 
our collacion, as is offorsaido, in ony wisse bo by the saido deano and prests 
admitted, nfforo yt they by yerao bo foundon sufficiently Homed, not onoly 
in understanding and littcraturo, bot also in singing play no song, prikod 
song, faburdert, and descant of two mynymes at tho lest, or yat ouo of tho 
saido fouro clerks bo a player upon tho organon, and daily to play ns oft 
as it slialbo requisite and oppoyntod ; and in case y l by tho doauo and 
presto y’ for tho tymo boyng any prest or dork, so by mo and myno hoires 
nnmod and to yomo presontod, bo found© insufficient in lornyng, as is 
aforsaidc, that yon I will, yt upon that certificate of tho samo, ynt I and 
my hoires within twonty days then noxt folowing to nnmo and present 
unto yomo an oy’ able porsono, plcnarly instruct in tho said sciences, and 
olios I woll y‘ it shnlbo lofull to tho saido deano and prests after tho saido 
twonty dayes to ndmytto to bo prest or clerk y’, iu tho plnco and rowme 
boyng vacant, such ono ns tlioy will answer foro and undertake unto mo 
and myno hoires, withouto eoloure, fraude, or malo ongyne, to bo iu tlioso 
behalves sufficient; which tlior admission I will shnlbo by mo and my 
hoires ratified and conformed, for tho suertyo of hymo so by themo 
admitted. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordoyno yt tho dean for tho tymo being 
of ye said Collngo shal porceyvo yercly for his exhibicion all tho provents, 
frutos, oblncions, and deuotcos ns appertenyd to tho church of Middolhnm, 
in ony wise, beforo it was Collegiate, w* other things by me to bo gevono to 
hyme. ns hernfter shnlbo expressed ; and yt ony of the snide sox prestos for 
tho tyme being shal yercly porcoyvo by the hands of tho deano of my snide 
College, for yo tyme boyng, of tho revenues of such landes, chorches, ami 

S issessions ns I hnvo go von, amortised, and now graunted to my scid 
ollage, and herafter shal geve, nmortcise, and grauut y'unto, for tlier 
exhibicion, x.li. ; and ovory of tho saido foure clerks of tho snido revenues 
x. marks ; and tho clerk sccristane yercly of the sumo x. marks ; and the 
8ndo foure clerks and tho clerk sacristano alweys to bo named and pre¬ 
sented by me and myno heircs, and admitted frome tyme to tyme by tho 
deano of my saido Collage, for the tymo being; and ynt tho sex querestors 
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bo always clioson, elect and admitted by the saido dean and more part of 
ye said prests, and by theme to bo cxauiyncd of their abilitic iu singing 
and biest, and that they by ye said denno slmlbe founden of all manor 
necessaries theme belonging, as of mote, drinke, clothing, and other, for ye 
which the saido deane shall porccyve of the rovenues atforsaide yorely 
xx.li. 

Also, yt one of the said fonro clerks yt shalbo elocto by mo and myno 
heiros, in forme afforsaido admitted, bo a umn sufficiently lerned iu prac¬ 
tise of singing, aswcl in playno song, priked song, laburdofl, countr’, des¬ 
cant of all mosures used in any Cathedrall church or Collage, the same to 
tccho the said sex querosters his connyng, and ho to bo named the maistor 
and techcr of yeme, for tho which tcching, labor, boaynosso and attendauco 
abowto the samo, 1 wol that ho have of yo soid revenues by yo hands of 
tho said doanc, for tymo being, over tho said ten marks of his wages of 
oon of clerks, yorely five marks; and if he bo licencod for any reasonable 
cause, according to my statutes under writyn, to bo absent for a season, 
that ynn ho to find a sufficient persono plonarly instruoto in yo said connyng 
duryng his said absence, to lorne, tech and instructo tho saido quoresters ; 
and yat none of yomo longer abido afl quorcstors ynn thor brosts sorvo 
theme to sing in childcs voce, ovor yo spaco of half a yore at most. 

Al« 0, 1 do statute, mako, and ordoyno that cny dcano, yat for tho 
tymo hernftor shalbo of my said Collage, shalbo resident and continually 
abiding upon tho samo, and kep contiuuall houshold y’, and yt llio said sex 
prests slml bord thomo with hymo, and pay cvorich of yomo wckcly for y' 
boord sexteno pernios ; and also tho said fouro clorks and yo dork sneris* 
tnno in liko wiso, and cvorich of thomo to pay wokoly twolf ponnos, during 
tho tymo yat yei bo not maried ; and if cny of theme liappon to bo nmried 
and dwol within my towno y’, then ho to bo at his liburtoo and olioso in 
yat bobalvo, and cllys always y’ at bourd poyng wokoly us is aflbrsaid. 
And yt nouthor tho dcano of my saido Collage, for tho tymo boyng, nor the 
saido prosts and clorks, in cny wiso bo absent fromo my said College, ovor 
tho spaces under written, that is to say, tho dcano ovor twcuty and fouro 
dayos in tho yoro, and cvorich of yo said sox prests soxtoyn dayes in yo 
yore, and ovorioh of yo said clorks ovor fivetoyn dayes in yo yero ; so 
alwoys yat yo said dcano, prosts, und dorks, for tho tyuio being, iu cny 
wiso bo not absent frame yens high principall fasts, nor tho saido dcano to 
bo absent fromo tbotis, or nny oy' season at ono tymo over tbo spaco of 
the saido twenty and fouro dnics, onlessu it be for tho defense and well of 
of my saido Collage, or sckcncs or disscso, and yat notorily so kuawno by 
tho saido prosts, withoute spcciall licence of mo and myno hoyros, w l 
thassent of tho saido proBts; nor in like wise any of tho saido prosts bo 
absent framo yens any oy' sonsou, at ono tymo, over tho space of sexteno 
dnics, nor cny of yo said clerks over tho spaco of five toy no daics, at ono 
tymo, wkmto spcciall licence of mo and luyn lioiies, w l thnssent of tho 
denno y'of, for tymo beyng ; and ovor yis 1 wol yt my saido heires have 
auctoritco to graunt att y’ plcasur to the said dcano, lor the tyino beyng, 
with th'assent of the said prests, twenty daies in the yoro j and to every 
of tho said prests and clerks for tho tymo beyng, w* thossont of the deane, 
twolf daics in ye yoro ; so alweys yt tho said dcano be not absent high 
principall fests and oy’ seasons ovor tho spaco of twenty and fouro daics 
above saide at ono tymo, cnlesse it bo for tho dcfcuco and wcclc of my 
saido Collage, or sekenos, or disease, and so notorily by ye said prests 
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knowen, w*out speciall licence of mo ami myne licircs w* thassent of the 
said prests; nor any of the said prests and clerks in like wise bo absent 
frorae thens high principall fests or oy’ seasons over the space of sexteyno 
dayes one tyme, withouto like licence of me or myne heirez, with thassent 
of yc said dcauo, or yat Bckenesso or disease cause it: which yen I wil yat 
ho or yey so beyng seke or discasid bo holde excused for the tyme of his or 
thcr said sekcncsso or disease : provided alwey yat' over two personnes of 
the saide deane, prests or clerks I woll in noo wise shalbe absent frome 
yens at one tyme, nor none odor licensed to be absent uuto their comyng 
home ; and yat the saide prests gevo liccnco to the deane at such tyme as he 
woll depart and have his daics, ns is afforesaide, and yat in like wisso the 
deane geve licence to yo saide prests and clerks at such tyme as ony of 
theme woll depart and have y* daies; and over this yat none of ye said 
prests or clerks bring any straunger to dyne or soupe w l yeme within my 
said College, withouto ye licence of the deane ; and, if eny such licence 
be to any of theme so grnnnted, yat yan he so asking licence pay for his 
straunger every melc two pennes : provided alweys yat if eny of yein bring 
ony of y’ fronds, alics, kyunesmen, or oy‘ straunger to see the church or 
Collage, or make hyme or yeme chcrc, that than I woll yat the said straunger 
so comyng be curtesly welcomed and served with bredc and ale, so yat it 
bo not ofte nor daly used. 

Also, I statute, and ordeyne yat the said dcano, prests, and clerks shal 
distinctly, nother to hastely ne to tariyngly, hot mesurable and devoutely, 
kep divine service daily in my saide Collage, be note after the use of Sales- 
bury, y l is to say, matyns, messe, evensong, and complyn, and oy’ obser¬ 
vances as herafter sknlbo specified ; and yat matyns begyn daily, frome 
the fest of ye Annuuciacion of our Blissed Lady unto Michaelmessc, at 
sex of yc clok in yo mornyng, and frouio Michael messe unto yc saide fest 
of Annuncinciou, to begyn matyns at sevene of ye clok in ye mornyng, 
which done I woll yat prime and houres incontynent y' after daily be saide 
in the highc qucrc by the prest, yat for yo woke shalbe Ebdomadaric, 
and the prest the woke van next folowing shalbe Ebdomadaric ; and 
yat yo saide prest Ebdomndarie kepe the charge for his woko of begyn- 
yng and ending of matyns, prime, houres, high messe, ovenesong, com¬ 
plyn, and oy’ observances, enlesse y’ fall principall fest or fests or the day 
of the obyttc of mo or my said wiff in yat woke ; which if eny such full 1 
woll yat it be begon and ended by yc saide deane, if he be present, and by 
none oder, withouto sekenesse or oy' cause lawfull lett hyme ; and yat daily- 
after matyns be saide ye anthem of TAbera nos be songen descant, or 
fabourden, with a versiclc and collect accustumed, and furthwith yo an- 
theme of Saint Ninian Confessor, vel— Euge serve bone, with the versicle 
Amavit cum Dominus, etc., and yo colet— Deus qui populos Pictorum ct 
Jlritonum, and y' after by all the whole quere— l)e pro/undis, etc., with 
the colet— Fidelium, etc., and after the dcccssc of rao and my wiffc yo 
colet of Dcus cui pvoprium esl misere re ], etc.,—Propiciare animat famuli 
tui Jlicardi ducis Gloucestr', fundatoris nostri, vcl animat famulai tuat 
Annat consortia suat, corum ct liberorum, etc. And assone as prime and 
houres is saide, ye messe of our Lady to be song dnyly, w‘ priked song and 
organes, w* ye maister, elerkes and qucrcstcrs, except by there ordinal! 
they sev of our Lady, and except ye Friday wokcly, which day I woll yat yo 
saide master, clerks, and queresters ye messe of Jhesu after prime and 
hours saide be song, and yat the prest yat wokcly by course shall sing our 
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Lady messe, ye messe of Jhcsu, and high mease, during the liffo of me and 
my wide, say yis colet,— Dcus qui caritatis dona per gratiam, etc. dafa- 
mulo luo Ricardo dud Glouccslr fundatori nostro, famuUe tiue Anna: 
consorti suat, famxdo tuo Edxcardo, corumque liberis, etc. And after our 
decease they to say yis colet—Deus cut proprium, affore reheraid. And 
after yat the messe of Jhesu ho saide ye anthom of per signum Tau. 
forthwith bo aougen, and yo colet of Visita nos qaesimus, Dominc, w l y c 
colet of Dcus caritatis, during my liff, and after my dcccsse— Deus cut 
proprium be said by the prest yat sang messe of Jhcsu at the high altarc 
or he put of his vestiment, and yat done, high messe to bcgvu by all 
the hole quere, and after high mease be said the anthemc of Stella 
celi, to be song priked song, with the versicle— Ora pro nobis Sand a 
Dei genetrix, and ye colet— Deus miscricordice , Reus pietatis, Deis in¬ 
dulgence, etc., w l dc profundis, etc., and yat evenesong daily bogyn frome 
the fest of thanuunciaciou of our Lady unto Michaclmesse, at foure of 
the clok at after none or before ; and also I wol yat aasone as evensong 
is said, y l the memory of the Trinite libera nos, a memory of Saint 
Niniano, and a memory of Saint George, with ther versicles and coletts 
accustumed, be sougeu priked song nyghtly, and also y’after an an- 
theme of our Lady in yc niyddys of the quere at the letterue be song, 
cnlesse vat it be priucipftU fests, and if it be priucipnll fest but oncly 
an antheme of our Lady to be song at the lettern by all the hole quere, 
and yen dc profundis ; and yat every Friday nyght betwix five and sex of 
ye clok the antheme of Jhcsu be songen, with the maistcr and clerks and 
qucrcsters, and yat doonc the suffrages appcrtenyng to the said Anthonie 
be song and said by the said qucrcsters, and yon forthwith ye antheme of 
Stella Celi be songen in like forme as before is snide, with the vcrmclc 
and coletts— Dominus misericordia:, and Deus qui caritatis, duryng our 
liff, and after our dcccsse,— Dcus cuiproprium est miscrei'C —with— dc -pro- 
fundis, in mauer affore expressed. Aud over this yat every Wedynsday, 
if it be not priucipall fest, yt a messe of requiem by one of yo Baide 
sex prests, at the assignement of ye said dcanc, be said after our Lady 
mease be saide ; and yat the prest so saying that messe say yo collctt 
. of Inclina, Domine, aurem tuam, etc., w* these words — ut antmas fa¬ 

muli tui Ricardi duds Ebor., famulw turn Cecilia: consortis suet, after 
her dcccsse, et animus corum liberorum cl omnium fidcltum dcfunclo- 
rum, and after ourc dcccsse to say this colet—Deus cut proprium, etc., 
with the colet of Inclina aforsaid, in mauer aforsaide. And, when so 
ever it slial pleaso God to call mo or my wiffc to His mercy, I wol yat 
the saido deauo, prests and clerks kepe a solcmpuc obite the day of our 
dec esses, if they have y'of knowlage, and els yo next day after yat they 
f here first y’of, with Placebo, Dirigc, and Commendacion ye nyght be¬ 

fore to be song, cnlesse it fall upon principall fests, which yan 1 wol 
' yat it be deferred to the morn next y’after, and ye Dirige to be song 

after yc latter evensong of the said principall fest, and Commendacion 
to bo saide after complyn, in the saide quere, and in like wisso and 
order o r moneth mynds, and twolf monetk mynds, and so ycrely our 
obits to be kept the day of the moneth of our saide deceases for ever. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that, in the admission of eny prest 
and clerk of the saide College, the prest and clerk so to be admitted by 
my collncion or myue heires shal make otb opon the holy Evangehste to 
the deane, for the tyme being, yat he slial observe and kep al statutes and 
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ordenances, with all other liberies and laudable custumcs of the same 
College, in such as slml to hyme appertigne, or such oder laufull oth as 
shalbc thoght necessary by the saide deane in y l partie to be maidc, for 
weelo of the saide College. . ., „ , „ 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat m my saide College siialbe a 
chest surely maidc, lokid with thre looks of diverse koys, wlierof one slial 
remayno in y c keping of the deane, an other in the keping of the preBt 
keping the stall of Saint Kateryn, and the third in the keping of y e prest 
for the tyme occupying the stall of Saint Nininn, within the saide College, 
in the which chest I statute, make, and ordeyno yat the comon soal 
and principall jowellcs and evideneez of the same College shalbe surely 

C Also, I statuto, make, and ordeyne yat ichon of y e saido prests ami 
clerks shalbe withiu the qwere by the third peal be rongen, and yor 
continually abide unto thending of divync service, y* to be done, for the 
tyrnc, every day, except such as bo before rehersid in this myno ordin¬ 
ance, under payne of forfotor of one peny, als oft as eny slial offend in 
this party, to be convertid into the necessarie rcparacion of the saide 
College ; and if y’ be cny yat slial oftyn tymes use to absent liymo self 
fronie divine service agenst yis myue ordinance, yen I wol yat yc deane 
punysh hyme so customable absent at his resonable plcasor. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyn yet cvcrc Friday in ye ycre the deane, 
if he bo present, or in his resonable absence his depute shal cause assemble 
of the saide prests, clerks, and oy’ ministers of ye saide College to be 
maido in the cliapitor house, and yen, after preciosa and other suffrages, 
nccordin" to the ordinall of Salisbery said y\ the said deane or his 
forsaide depnto shal inquire of all manor of defauts and exccssez of the 
prestos, clerks, and other mynysters forsaide, committed and done in eny 
manor or forme in the woke preceding ; and with payns in this myno 
ordinnneo comprised wher cny such payn is oxpressid, aud els at his 
resonable wol and plesor, w* aviso of one of the snide prests, corret and 
punyssh yc same dcfalts and excesses : provided alway yt if cny of the 
saide prests or clerks oftyn tymes committing or doyng eny trespasse, 
dcfalt or excesse, ayenst yis myno ordinance, or opynly ayenst ye helth 
of his ownc soule, after tlire uionicions contenyng resonable space unto 
hyme made by the forsaide dean at his arbitrament, wol not amend hyme 
self, y* yen the saide deaue shal expulse hyme oute of the said College 
for ever, w l oute hope of rcstitucion, and y l in every whartcr of the yero 
ons the deane forsaide or his depute shal cause the statutes and ordinance 
of the same College to be opynly rod in the same chapitor house. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyn yat overe prest, clerk and other 
ministers of the saide College in commyng to the qwere and goyng fro 
the same incline unto the denne, beyng in his stall, and ayenst hym 
commyng into the qwere or chapitor house reverently rias, and yat none 
of yeme presume to begyn matyns, masse or cvencsong afor the commyng 
of the same deane, if he bo present in the College and wol come to the 
same. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyn yt none of the forsaide ministers 
hawnt tavern or oder unhonest place or personc at cny tymo, or lye out 
of the College eny nyght, withoule cspcciall licence of yc saide deane, 
except such personnes and tymes as he to for except. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat one day betwix the fests of 
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Estre and Witsonday yerely the dcano shal rede, or cause to be red, unto 
the sex prests ano inventorie of all the jowellcs and ornaments apper- 
teigneyng unto the said College, for the tyme ; and if the saide sex prests 
or thre of yeme think it expedient, really shew unto yeme the said jowells 
and ornaments, which I wil shalbc surely kepid in chests or oder c . . . . . 
and places within the saido College, in such maner and forme as sbalbe 
thojrhfe bchovefull by the saide deau and two of yo eldest of ye saide 
prests: providid alwey yat the comon seal and principall jowells and 
evidence of the saido College be kepid in a chest loked with thre lokks of 
diverse keys, as is to fore rehersid. 

Also, I statute, make, aud ordeyne yat noo corrodie, annuitie or fee for 
termc of liff or yercs shalbe yeven or seld oute of the snide College, or 
isshewes y’of comyng, nor other thing alieynd to ye saide College pertigu- 
yng, by tho dcane and fclowes of the same College, or eny of jeme, w out 
expressc consent of me or myne lieircs patrones of the same. 

Also, I statute, make, aud ordeyne yat if cny prest, clerk or Oder 
ministre of the same College use at eny tyme m ire eny inhonost or 
slaunderous words ayenst his felow, his superior or inferior, of the same 
College, he shal pay of his wagys at cvcre tyme two pennez. If he draw 
violently a knyff, lie shal pay of his saide wage at even tyme so doing 
four penys, and if he draw blode ho shal pay of hi. sa.de npiitnoch as 
the dcane, w* one of the saide sex prests. shal resonab c dome hyme to 
pay to be courecUd in, to ye reparacion of the wide p .. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat the dcano of the saide College 
have rcwle and admiuistracion of all possessions spiritual and tcmj>orall, 
with all oy’ provents commyng of ye same, for the poifyte cxccuciou of 

make, and ordeyne yt the clerk -ristane have-wle 
and keping, under the dcane, of book, chalesse, vestments, uA oder 
ornaments, which most be usid in the church of the said CoHego, which 
ornaments I wilbe delivered unto hyme by tripartite "‘dentor. wherof oon 
part shal remaync w« ye dcane, an oy' with the sa.de c erk and the third 
w* the prest occupiyng the stall of Saint Kateryn ; and at two 
ye yere, to he limited by the saide dean, the sa.de clerk BhaU yeld h.s 
accompt concemyng tl,ornaments forsaide, and at «ill n « 

to veffect of thies my statutes, and plesor of the sa.de ^ne shal nng to 
maty us, messe and evenesong, and odcr dcy.no service, and.overtin> sliet 
and oppyn the church durcs, at such convenient tyme os shalbc commaunde 

ordojno Art .he pree.es, clerhs, and 
ministers forsaide, at all tymes and place behave 

the dcane, and hyme in all things lcfull concerning the pro.et, wccle, 
and worship of the saide College, or cny of ye ministers of ye same, 

° bC Aiso I statute make, and ordeyne that ye clerk sacristane shal obey 

the commaundments of the deane, aswcl in serving and 

church, as in other places pertiguyng to ye euro of eny of ye pansshy ns 

^"4 com! 

as “4 3 

us certane knowlege of the vacacion of eny stall being within my saide 
College. jj B 
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Also, I statute, make, and ordevne yt the dcane forsaidc have al inaner 
tethes and offerings within my castell of Middelham, as of all oder place 
within tho parissh of ye church of Middelham. in cny wise apperlynyng, 
w‘oute let or interrupcion of yo dcane of ye chapell of my saide Castell, 
or cny other ministre of the same. 

Also, 1 statute, make, and ordeyno yat the dcane of my saide College, 
at all tymes shal kep his stall and prioritee, as most priocipall of ye same, 

a noo row me or place to the deano of the chapoll within my saide 
. or other commyng at eny tymo into the saide College, church, to 
ministre divine service, uuder the dignitee of n prior by privilege using 
a miter. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat tho dcane at his plcasour shal 
see all things appertignyng unto the College in whoa rcwlo or governanance 
it shal fortuue yeme to be, and yat all servants necessarily to be had for 
attendaunce and serving in ye saide College, or at eny other place /unto 
belonging, shal bo namyd and takyn at yo plesor of the saide deane, and 
at his saide plesor shnlbe expulsed and put away. 

Also, I statute, raako, and ordeyn yat the dcane for the tymo being, 
shall mow use and were in ye saide Collego and other place, as wel 
in presence of reverend fadere bisshopps, as other inferior unto theme, a 

grey amyse. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyno that ye sex prests, clerks, and 
quercstcrs shal mow use and were in the forsaide College at all tymes of 
divine service habites, accordingly to yabbitts used by such personnez in 
other honorable Collego churchys of tho diocese of the church of Sarum. 

Also, l statute, make, and ordeyno yat if it shal fortune the deane for 
the tymo being at cny season to be lawfully lett, as by sekcncs or oder- 
wise. to ministre diviuo service in ye church of ye saido College, after 
thatfcct of myoe ordinance to fore rehersid, yon I wol y l it shal be lefull to 
tho saido deane to name and depute at his plesor one of yo saido sex 
prests to ministre the same in his absence, and to execute at the express© 
and spcciall coimnaundement of ye saido dcane al other things which he 
shuld do or exercise if he wer thcr personally present ; and in defalt of 
such commaundemcnt, I wol the preate occupiyng the stall of Saint 
Kateryn, in such absence of the saide dcane, shal" execute the premisses. 

Also, I wol that tho deane or suchc of the prests of yo College as it 
list tho deane to appoynt yerely, declare and show to all the parisshe and 
people aboute in such good forme as it list hym of his chariteo to declare 
m the pulpit* such statutes of this my first fundacion of the College, as 
the saide deane shal thinke expedient: that so reddo and declared, iwoll 
yat the dcane or prest yat so declarith it desire all the people about of 
y charitee to pray for my soulc, thos yt cau say de pro/undis, evere 
man of.liis c ,lfl mee to say it secretly by hymeselfe, or with his felowe, 
wheder it pleas yeme, and to begyn hyme self to say de pro/undis, and all 
the qworo to say and answere him ; and when ho committh to tho colott, 
then to say the colett, Dcus cui proprium cst miserere, etc., in nioner 
and forme afforsaide, for me and my wiff; this to bo dono and declared at 
the evyne before yat y° yere day come of iuy doth alweys, as sono as y‘ 
evinsong is done ; than incontynent to begyn before complyne first to 
declare and specific, as is rehersid in this forsaide article, aud incontinent 
y after Placebo, Dirige, and yau compiyn. 

Also, I wol yat suche saints as yat I have devocion unto, be servid in 
the church throughoutly as double fest, aswol thos that be not by the 
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ordinall of Snrum as thos yt be, that is to say, Seint John Baptiste and 
Seint John the Evangclistc, Seint Peter and Seint Pall, Soint Simon 
and Jude, Seint Mihael, Sointe Anne, Seint Elizabeth,' Seint Fabian 
and Seint Sebastian, Seint Antony, Seint Christofer, Seint Dyonyse, 
Seint Blaise, Seint Thomas, Seint Albane, Seint Gilys, Seint Eustace, 
and Seint Erasmus, Seint Loy, Seynt Leonard, and Seint Mortyn, Seint 
William of York, Seint Wulfrey of Rippon, Seint Katcryh, Seint Mnrga- 
rete, Seintc Barbara, Seint Martha, Seint Venefrido, Seint Ursula, Seint 
Dorathe, Seint Radagunde, Seint Agnes, Seint Agatlie, Seint Apolyne, 
Seint Cithe, Seint Clare, Seint Mario Magdalene : provided ncverlosse yat 
if eny fest of the forsnidc Saints have noo fest or day in tbo knlendcr, or 
of yeme self be double fest, yt then the denno for the tyme being during 
my liffo slinl take in this partic with myne advioce such good dircccion as 
8halbo thoght most according to yeffect of this myne ordinance, which 
dircccion so to bo take, I wol bo observid after my deccse for ever. 

Also, 1 wol that Seint George and Seint Nynyane be served as prin¬ 
cipal fests, wlienso y l ther daies fallys, and also Seint Cuthbert day in 
Lent, and Seint Antony day y l fallys in Janiver*, be served as piiucipall 
in like wise. 

Also, 1 statute, make, and ordcync that al manor of spiritual correccion 
and punysshon of excesses and defalts conimvt and doon by eny of the 
sex prestos, foure clerks, sox quercsters, the clerk sacristane of the 
snide Collego, or eny other y’ servants or tennants, for the tyiue being, 
slial onely belong and perteigne unto ye dcunc of ye same. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordcync that ye coustoblo of my castcll of 
Middolham forsaide, the bnlitfe, nor other officero of the same cnstell or 
towne of Middolham, herafeer for eny trespasse, defalt, or excesso done 
w‘ia my saido Collego arrest, attach, or in eny behalf vex or trouble eny 
ministre of the same. And if eny of theme make defalt or trespasse 
withouto the saide Collego within my lordship y\ ayenst the Kings 
peax or oy’wiace, to the hurt of me or myne heires, servants or tennants, 
yt then I and myne heires, or in myne or y’absence, the constable of 
my saide castell, or baliffe of my saido tovrno of Middolham, and the 
dcano junctly, shal provide for ye punysshon and correction of the same. 
And if the dcaue be reray so or wol not see cffcctuously for punyssh- 
ment of the same, yen I woll yat I and myne heires, or the constable 
of my saide castell, or baliffe of my saido towne, in myne or ther 
absence onely, punyssh and correct the same trespasse, as shal apper- 
tcigne to the temporall correccion, and none other wince. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyue that power be rcservyd to me dnryng 
my liffc naturall to add, mynyssh, and exchaunge in evere part of tines my 
statutes and ordinance to fore rehersid ; and over yat I woll yat power 
be reservid unto me during my liffo naturall att my myndc, will, and 
pleasour, at all tymes to discussc, doterrayn ami interpretate all matier of 
doubts supposid to bo fondon in eny part of the same myne ordinance. 

Also, 1 statute, make, and ordeyno y‘ thedeane of my saido College for 
yc tyme being shal yerely percove to his proper use and exhibicion, ami 
sustcntacion of his persone, or’ isshewes, fructes, eraolumentes and profotts 
commyng for ye tyme of ye saido church in eny wias to hymo affore in this 
myne ordinance assigned, the sowmo of ten marks to be takyn of ye reven- 
noux of the saide College. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyno yat the dean of my saide Collego for 
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the tyme being slial susteyne and beyrre all mancr of clmrge3 of bredo, 
wyne and wax at eny tymc to be hadde in the church of ye saide College; 
and also of all maner of reparacion of and w‘in the saide church and 
churchyerd, and of all other things w'in the siete of the same College, 
for the which charges so to be su9tenyd and borne by the saide deane heshal 
yerely perceve of the revennoux of ye Collego forsaide, after it shalbo by- 
mo and the same deane thoghtto be fully finished, over al such parcels as ar 
to hyme in eny part of yis myne ordinaunco assigned, the sowme of twenty 
pounds ; providid alweys that thenhabitance of my saido towne of Middel- 
liam for the tymc being be contributeres unto the samo charges, in as 
ample maner and forme as they have bene in tymo past, unto such tymo 
as I, myno hcircs or myne assignes have made and accomplished such things 
both in cnlargeyng or new makyng the church and churchyerd and man¬ 
sions for oud in the saide College: which so maideand accomplishidc other 
by me, myno hcircs or assignes, I woll that' ye saido inhabitannee shal be 
discharged of yc samo contribucion, and yen the saide deane so being to 
recevo of the revenneux forsado the sowme of twenty pownd afforsaide, and 
in no wiso adore. In Wxtnessh wherof unto thies presente3 I have sett 
my seal. Yevene ye fourt day of tho moneth of July, in the yere of 
our soverayne Lord King Edward fourt after the Conquest of Yngland 
eghteynd. 

[No Seal.] 

For the statutes of the Collegiate church of Middlcham, the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute is indebted to the courtesy of J. Bailey Langhorne, Esq., 
of Richmond in Yorkshire. They came into his possession with many 
other documents relating to the College, in an official capacity, and he 
kindly allowed tho copy to be made, which is now, for the first time, 
printed. 

The statutes are written in a bold hand upon two large sheets of parch¬ 
ment. At the beginning is the signature of the illustrious founder of the 
College, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, indicating, no doubt, that they had 
met with his approbation. It is extremely probable that they were made 
under his very eye, and the introductory paragraph may, perhaps, bo of his 
own composing. 

It does not appear that the benevolent design of the founder was ever 
fully completed. Tho College was indeed established, but it was never 
properly endowed, and these statutes, therefore, to a great extent, became 
inapplicable. It was the intention of Richard III., to have made an 
ample provision for the maintenance of his College, but he was prevented 
from doing so by the troubles which brought his reign to a premature 
conclusion. The shadow of the establishment which he contemplated con¬ 
tinued to exist until a very recent period. There is now no Dean of .Mid¬ 
dlcham, and tho documents from which theso statutes have been extracted 
have passed away into other hands. 

The preceding valuable document has not been noticed by the Rev. 
William Atthill, who edited. In 1847, for the Camden Society, the 
“ Documents relating to the Foundation and Antiquities of tho Collegiate 
Church of Middlcham,” with an Historical Introduction comprising mauv 
notices of the former history of the establishment. 


JAMES RAINE, Jcx. 



$?rocerbmgs ai tjje iJ^tceifngs of ifje ^rcjatologfcal Bnstftute. 

March 6, 1857. 

The Hon. Richard C. Neville, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The recent fabrication of imitations of ancient reliques of flint, arrow- 
heads, axes and mauls, spear-heads, and other objects, produced in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, to the prejudice of the unwary collector, was 
again brought under tho notice of the society by Mr. Wardell, of Leeds, 
in the following communication, accompanied by a considerable number of 
tho fictitious antiquities in question :— 

“ 1 have much pleasure in communicating what information I possess, 
in relation to the fabrication of relics of an early period, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in so doing, I shall strictly confine myself to such facts 
as have come under my own personal observation. 

“ Before adverting to the articles of flint, I may state, that some four 
years ago a person came to this town, and offered for sale a few varieties 
of jet seals ; one was alleged to have been found in Shcrburn church yard, 
a Saxon ecclesiastical site, but I forget what localities were assigned to 
the others, and he succeeded in passing off two of them. I have had a 
seal of this description shown to me, which had been purchased in Scar¬ 
borough ; it was similar to the one in tho Whitby Museum. Attention 
was subsequently called to these forgeries of seals of jet in the Archaeo¬ 
logical Journal. 

“ As to forgeries of tho ‘ Stone Period,’ I beg to state that I have 
seen a great many, consisting of stone hammers, flint arrow-heads of all 
sizes and forms, some of tho rudest typo, others very fine specimens, and 
a few of largo size, serrated on the edges. Those articles, I have reasons 
for believing, were manufactured by a person residing on the Moors, in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby or Robin Hood’s Bay. About three years ago, 
I purchased forty-two in one lot, alleged to have been found in that part 
of tho county, and obtained from the farmers and others residing there ; 
they wero well coated with clay, and I, being anxious to secure such a 
prize, having no idea whatever of forgery, gladly purchased them ; and 
it was only when I had washed them, that 1 made the discovery, afterwards 
confirmed by inquiry, that I had been ihiposed upon. The person of whom 
I purchased them is a respectable man, and I should say bad himself been 
subjected to imposition. I have since given several of them away, hut 
have still a few loft, which I enclose for your inspection. You will perceive 
that the workmanship, although very good, is yet much inferior to tho 
genuine articles, tho chipping at the edges is rougher, irregular, and 
broken off in larger flakes, and they have altogether a clumsy appearance. 
In addition to arrow-heads, I have seen rings, fish-hooks, knives, saws, and 
some articles like the ancient caltrops for annoying cavalry, all of flint, all 
forgeries, and all made in the before mentioned district. I have seen two 
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forged stone hammers, very neatly made, but they had a new appearance, 
tho perforation was very rough and jagged at the sides, as if made by a 
small iron chisel, and one of them was covered with a coat of dark coloured 
varnish, while tho other was plentifully plastered with clay. Both these 
specimens came from the neighbourhood of Scarborough. I have not 
seen any of the recent imitations of British urns, but I havo heard of them, 
and have no doubt of the fact. I may remark, that I havo seen in a 
dealer’s shop in Scarborough two forged bronze spear-heads, but they 
were of that description, that I think no antiquary would ever bo imposed 
upon by them. I could refer to numerous other cases, but, as I have stated, 
I wish to confine myself solely to those which have come within my own 
observation. 

“It is to be exceedingly regretted that such disreputable practices as 
those I have enumerated should prevail ; but that they do so is an 
undoubted fact, and I do not see how, or in what manner, they can be 
put down. I am afraid that, so long ns the present keen research after 
antiquities continues, and so many collectors arc in the field, so long will 
such a state of things exist. This keenness of research is of course a 
necessary consequence of the spread of archaeological knowledge; but 
antiquaries should be on their guard, and use both discretion and prudence 
in making purchases from unknown individuals ; it is the great eagerness 
shown by collectors which has led to the results we now experience. 

“ I shall be very glad if these remarks bo of interest to the society, and 
any further information which it may bo in my power to give, I shall at all 
times bo moat happy to afford.” 

Tho Rev. H. M. ScauTII communicated the following observations 
addressed to him by the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of University College, 
Toronto, in reference to the inscription discovered at Bath. (See vol. xii., 
p. 90, of this Journal.) 

“In the number of the Archaeological Journal for March, 1855, which 
lias within the last few days been placed in our library, I havo read with 
much interest the explanations which have been given of the inscription 
on the slab found in December, 1854, on Coombe Down, Bath. I have 
little doubt that Dr. Bruce has read and interpreted it correctly ; hut 
I have reason to believe that he, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Hunter, are mis¬ 
taken as to the emperor who is named in it. Mr. Hunter is disposed to 
refer it to tho well-known M. Aurelius, whilst Dr. Bruce inclines to Mr. 
Franks’ opinion, that Heliogabalus is the person intended. The principal 
ground for the latter opinion is the want of an example of the application 
of Invictus to Caracalia. As I have found two of these desired examples, 

I beg to communicate them, believing that they supply satisfactory cvidcnco 
that tho emperor named in the inscription was Caracalia. 

“From Eckhcl (v. vii. p. 179, edit. Vindob. 18-8). it appears that the 
epithet Invictus was applied to both Severus and Caracalia ; whilst a 
remarkable inscription on the seventy-first milestone on the Appian Way, 
given by Gudius, Mura tori, and Notarjanni, contains all the titles in your 
inscription, as applied to Caracalia. As we have no copies of the authors 
I have named, I am unable to verify this reference. The inscription, how¬ 
ever, is given (ns here subjoined) in Mommsen’s In script. Rcgni Neapolitan!, 
Lips. 1852, p. 334. The date of your inscription is, I think, not earlier 
than 213 a.d., when the epithet Felix first appeared ou the coins of 
Caracalia, aud of course not later than 217 a.d. 
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III!. 

IMP * CAESAR 

M ' AVUEL1VS • AN TOW IN VS ’ 

INVICTVS • PIVS ’ FELIX * AVG * 

PART ' MAX • BRIT * MAX • GERM * 

MAX • POST 1 MAX * TIUB ' POTE8[t] ■ 
XVIIII • IMP • m • cos • 1III • PROCOS • 
VIAM • ANTE • IIAC * LATIDE * [l]AM * 
INVTILITER ' STRATAM * ET * 
CORRVPTAM • SILICE • NOVO * 

QVO * FIRMIOR • COMMEASTIBVS * 
ESSET • PER ' MILIA [PAS] 

SVM • XXI • SVA * PECVSIA * FECIT. 

I. XXI. 


“ The date of the inscription above given may be ascertained by the year 
•Mb. Potest. 19. which was a.d. 216." , 

Mr W. Bcroes read a Memoir on the precious objects preserved the 
Treasury at Monza. (Primed in this volume, p. 8.) „ 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelke sent a memoir on Creslow 1 astures, 
Bucks, the royal feeding-ground for cattle, from the reign of Ehxabcth to 
that of Cliar^ II., JtC notices of the descent of the n-norandoUho 
ancient manor-house, which still presents some 

interest. Crcslow, now containing a sing e dwelling-house, is a distinct 
parish, situated about six miles from Ayleslbury. Aa c • 
Domesday Survey the lands appear to have been chiefly pasture ,. « 
in later times they were held in such high est.mat.on as to b riMoved 
ns feeding-grounds for the supply of the royal household. Brownei Wilis, 

is: r M 
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Pastures were granted by Charles II. to Edward Back well, Esq., for a 
term of twenty-one years'. The estate was afterwards granted in fee to 
Thomas, Lord Clifford. The advowson of Creslow, Mr. Kelkc observed, 
had belonged to the Hospitallers; but in the times of Queen Elizabeth 
the rectorial income appears to have become merged in the temporalities 
of the manor. The church had been long since desecrated ; it was con¬ 
verted into a stable and dove-house by Cornelius Holland. The existing 
fabric consists of the nave, probably of Norman date, with a richly 
sculptured north door. The ancient manor-house, a spacious and pic¬ 
turesque building, traditionally regarded as a Commandery of the Hos¬ 
pitallers, has a square tower and numerous gables, a large hall, and a 
remarkable crypt excavated in the limestone rock, with a good vaulted 
roof. Mr. Parker, in tho “ Manual of Domestic Architecture,” has classed 
this building amongst the examples of the reign of Edward III. Mr. 
Kelkc exhibited drawings of tho house, and of the adjacent desecrated 
church ; und lie intimated the intention of publishing a detailed memoir 
on Creslow, in the Transactions of the Buckinghamshire Archaeological 
Society, to which wo may refer our readers for a more full account of the 
locality. 

The Rev. Hippisley Maclean communicated a notice of the recent 
discovery of Saxon remains in the parish of Caistor, Lincolnshire, about 
halfway between that town and the adjoining village of Ncttleton. A 
human skeleton was brought to light, at the feet of which was a bronze 
bowl, and at the head some fragments of iron, apparently the boss of a 
shield. Nothing else was found on this occasion, but some years ago 
several skeletons, as Mr. Maclean stated, were discovered near the same 
spot, with beads of baked clay, a lance-head, and the boss, as supposed, 
of a shield. These are in the possession of the Rector of Nettlcton, on 
whoso lands they were found. It had been conjectured that these remains 
were vestiges of a great conflict which occurred in the north of Lincoln¬ 
shire about tho year 827, between Egbert and the Mercians. 1 Mr. Maclean 
subsequently sent the bronze vessel for examination. It is of very thin 
plate, diameter 7£ inches, with three ornamented loops and rings, for 
suspension, near the margin ; it belongs to the same class of metal vessels 
which have repeatedly been discovered with interments of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, as stated in this Journal (see p. 93, ante). The fragments 
of tho iron umbo appeared to indicate that it had been of a form often 
found with tbe vestiges of that age. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Rock remarked, that the curious Saxon bowls of 
metal) of which a beautiful example, found near Wilton, had been exhibited 
at the previous meeting by Mr. Nightingale, and another, displaying remark¬ 
able skill and elegance in its manufacture), which had been thus brought 
under the notice of the Institute by Mr. Maclean, might with considerable 
probability bo specimens of tho Anglo-Saxon Qabala;, or vessels suspended 
in churches, often mentioned amongst rare and precious gifts to the 
churches in Rome and elsewhere, in early times, ns may be noticed in tbo 
writings of Anastatius. Ducangc gives tbo following explanation of tho 
term :—“ Sunt autem Qabala; lances seu disci in Eccicsiis, a laquearibus 
pendentes, cereis vel lampadibus instructi.” 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt communicated a notice, accompanied by a ground- 
plan and sections, of a singular construction recently destroyed in tbe 

1 See Dr. Oliver's communicalion to Gent. Mag., Sept. 1829, p. 221. 
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gardens of an old mansion at Hackney, on the grounds of Mr. Berger, 
adjacent to an ancient thoroughfare, known ns Homcrton Row. Some 
attention had been drawn to this site, Mr. Wyatt observed, in consequence 
of the notion that the place had anciently been used ns a bear-pit. It docs 
not appear, however, that such supposition rests on any local tradition 
deserving of tiotico; and an examination of the plan, for which we arc 
iudobted to Mr. Wyatt, and which ho directed to be taken with accurate 
detail, seems to show that tho supposed arena had been a circular fish-pond, 
lOO feet in diameter, surrounded by a brick wall. On ono sido of this 
basin there was a singular octagonal domed building, which had been con¬ 
cealed in a mound of earth, formerly surmounted by a small stone temple or 
summcr-liouso, and approached on either side by a vaulted winding passage, 
likewise concealed by tho artificial ground, which was planted with trees. 
The fashion and position of this domed building, with its round-headed 
niches, doors of access, and door-way opening upon tho circular basin, aro 
accurately shown in tho accompanying diagrams. It is difficult to assign 
any precise intention to this structure, built with considerable care, and 
chiefly interesting as a vesligo of the costly garden decorations of the 
suburban residences at Uncknoy and Homerton, which wore formerly, ns wo 
learn from Pcpys and other writers, so fuvourito a resort. By tho kindness 
of Mr. Tyssen an old plan of the grounds preserved in tho Bodleian Library, 
ahowing tho details of the ornamental works, was brought by Mr. Wyatt for 
examination. It is described ns a " Plan of an cstato situate in tho parish, 
of St. John, at Uncknoy, and Into belonging to John Uopkins, Esq., 
deceased. Survoycd by James Crow and T. Marsh, 1775." Tho house 
had been tho property of Stamp Brookbnnk, Esq. On tho death of Mr. 
Berger, tho Into proprietor, about two years ago, tho oxtonsivo grounds woro 

S ure! lascd by a Freehold Land Building Society, and oil tho buildings 
omolishod. 


fliiliquiltrrf aittr Klloilirf of flit «PyI)0ntc0. 

By tho lion. R. C. Neville. —A mossivo gold ornnment of tho romnrk- 
ablo ponannular typo, with a thin flat disc nt each extremity of tho ring, 
which is very delicately engraved. It was found at ICillymoon, co. Tyrone, 
in 1823, on tho property of tho late William Stewart, Esq., M.P., by whom 
it was presented to tho Dowager Lady Wenlock, and it was recently given 
by her to Mr. Novillo. The weight of this fino example of a vory curious 
class of Irish ornaments, somotimos designated ns fibulw , is 2 os. 6 dwt. 
10J gr. Specimens of tho same peculiar form aro figured by Sir W. 
Betlinm, in his Memoir on the so-called Irish Ring-Money, Transactions of 
tho Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvii. 

By Mr. Fitcji. —A small bronze brooch, found within the Roman works 
nt Caistor, near Norwich. It represents two animals, possibly a dog 
attacking some beast of the chase, but tbo work is too much defaced by tirno 
to permit of the nnimnl being identified. Length, nearly in. Tho sur¬ 
face, in low relief, is wrought with lines apparently of inlaid white metal, 
indicating tho outlines of the limbs. Fibulw of the Roman period repre¬ 
senting various nnimals have been figured by Montfaugon (n horse, fish, fly, 
bird, and three birds in a row). An example, in the form of a man on 
horseback, found at Kirkby Thore, is figured in tho Archieologia, vol. xxxi., 
p. 284; another, representing a horse, in this Journal, vol. xii., p. 279. 
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A carious silver brooch, possibly intended to represent a lion, lias been 
recently given by Mr. C. Roach Smith, in his Collectanea Antique, 
vol. iv., p. 112; it is described as of late Saxon, or early Norman, 
manufacture. 

By the Rev. Edward Trollope.— Drawings of several Saxon urns lately 
found in Lincolnshire, accompanying the following notice of the discovery. 
These vessels resemble in their forms and character thoso figured in Mr. 
Neville's "Saxon Obsequies:”— ... 

" A few months ago, in working a sand-pit in the parish of South Wil¬ 
lingham, Lincolnshire, the labourers suddenly brought to view a number of 
cinerary earthen vases. Some of these were broken, but I have the plea¬ 
sure of forwarding for your inspection correct drawings of three of them, 
two of yellow, and one of dark-grey clay. They are now in the possession 
of G. F. Heneage. Esq., of Hainton Hall, tho owner of the sand-pit. An 
old Roman road from Caistor to Homcoatle passes through South Willing¬ 
ham parish, about half a mile from the spot where the urns wore found, but 
bos evidently no connection with them." 

By Mr. WHWCOFP.—A collection of rings, of gold and silver, chiefly 
found in Suffolk, soveral of them considered to be of the Anglo-Saxon period: 
ono of thoso ornaments was found, in 1819, in the churchyard at Luxfield, 
near somo Saxon coins ; it bears on the facet a cruciform ornament, formed 
of small concentric circles, such as oocur on objeots of that age. Also, a 
gold ornament set with an hemispherical crystal, through which may bo soon 
a delicately finished limning of tho Flagollation of Our Lord. 

By tho Rov. T. Hooo.—A circular leadon brooch, found in tho Thamos 
in 1855, with coins of tho Merovingian period, and one of Harold. 

By Mr. W. W. Wyxxb, M.P.—A tripod brats pet, found in a field at 
Hendreforfydd, Merionethshire, in 1855. In form it resembles the vessel 
figured in this Journal, vol. xiii., p. 74, with the exception that it has a 
long-necked spout, like a coffce-pot of more recent times. Tbo height of 
this example is 7 inches. It is perfectly plain. Vessels of this description 
have sometimes been assigned to the Roman period, having been found 
occasionally near Roman stations ; one very similar in form to that exhi¬ 
bited is figured in Dr. Bruce's Roman Wall, pi. xvi., p. 434. They have 
been frequently found in N. Britain. See Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, 

p. 278. 

By Mr. Octatics Moroax, M.P.—A collection of ecolesiastical rings, 
consisting of those of the following popes, cardinals, and bishops :— 

1. Cardinal Conrad Caraccioli, of Naples; created, 1405; diod, 1411. 
On ono side of tho hoop a cardinal's hot of early form; on the other, an 
escutcheon of the family arms surmounted by a mitre. 

2. Cardinal Gabriel Condolmcrio. a Venetian ; creatod, 1408 ; elected 
pope, as Eugenius IV., in 1431 ; died, 1447. On one side a cardinal's 
hat of early form; on the other, an escutcheon with his arms, surmounted 

bj 3 & Pope Nicholas V., Thomas of Sargana, Bishop of Bologna ; created 
cardinal, 1446; elected pope, 1447 ; died, 1455. On one side has been 
engraved the papal tiara ; on the other, crossed keys, which he adopted for 
his arms, being of a humble family who had no armonal bearings. 

4 and 5. Pope Pius II.. ^Eneas Silvios Piccolommi ; created cardinal, 
1456 ; elected pope, 1458 ; died, 1464. On one side is the papal tiara ; 
on the other, the arms of Piccolommi. 
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6. Pope Pad II., Pietro Barbo, a Venetian ; created cardinal, 1440 ; 
elected pope, 1464 ; died, 1471. On one aide are the family arms of 
Barbo, beneath the tiara ; on the other, those of Arragon or Naples, which 
at that time were the same, surmounted by a coronet formed of points or 
leaves. 

7. Pope Innocent VIII., John Baptist Cibo.of Genoa ; created cardinal, 
1474 ; elected pope, 1484 ; died, 1492. On one side are the Cibo arms, 
surmounted by the tiara ; and on the other, the keys of St. Peter. This 
ring is also ornamented with the emblems of the four Evangelists. 

8. Cardinal Ascanius Sforza Visconti of Milan ; created, 1484 ; died, 
1505. On one side are the Sforza Visconti arms, and on the other a 
cardinal’s hat of the early form. 

9. A massive ring, thickly gilt and richly enamelled, with the inscription in 
Lombard characters, " Episc. Lugdun.” On either side are escutcheons, 
bearing ns arms the crossed keys, surmounted by a cardinal’s or arch¬ 
bishop’s hat. The stone is an amethyst. It is difficult to make out to 
whom this belonged. There were four places called Lugdunum—Lug- 
dunum Batavorum, or Leyden, which was never an episcopal see; Lugdunum 
Gallicum, or Lyons, an archbishop’s see ; Lugdunum Clavatum, or Laon ; 
and Lugdunum Convenarum, or St. Bertrand de Commingcs, a bishopric 
in the south of France. The arms (the crossed keys) are not those of any 
of the archbishops of Lyons. The word " Episc." seems to point to Lug¬ 
dunum Convenarum, which was only a bishop's sec, though the hat, from 
the number of tassels, is rather that of an archbishop; but the arms are 
not those of any of the bishops of that see, unless, indeed, they were those 
of a certain “ Johannes ” (apparently an unknown man), Bishop of St. 
Bertrand de Comminges, in 1465, who, having no family arms of his own, 
may have assumed as his bearing §t. Peter's keys, in the same manner as 
Pope Nicholas V. had done a few years before. 

These large massive rings are all of bronze, or some base metal gilt, with 
imitation stones, or real stones of common quality, and increase in size os 
their dato approaches the end of the XVtli century. Their use is very 
obscure, but there is some reason to think that they may have been cre¬ 
dential rings, or rings given to ambassadors or messengers, as ensigns of 
their authority or mission. 

10. A large silver gilt thumb-ring ornamented with engraving: 
date early XVIIth century. The body of the ring is formed by a large 
square box, to contain a relic, in the lid of which is set a large hemisphe¬ 
rical common garnet, cut all over in small triangular facets. 

11. A thnmb-ring of metal, gilt, with false stones of the same character 
os many of the preceding; date, end of XVth century. This ring is but 
slight, and if it were for any great person, it is curious that it should be of 
such a common material. 

By Mr. G. II. Parkinsox.—T wo single-edged daggers, found about 1847, 
at a depth of nearly 16 feet, on the sice now occupied by the Clock-Tower 
of the new Houses of Parliament. One of them measures 15$ inches, the 
other 12$ inches, in length. Tho haft, in both instances, terminates in a 
large ring. Date, XVtli century. 

By Mr. Hewitt.—A triangular object of iron plate, probably for some 
domestic use ; it is ornamented with scroll-work of skilful workmanship, 
formed with a riog at the top for suspension, and a row of small holes round 
the margin. This curious piece of medieval metal-work may have been 
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intended to serve for holding keys, a purpose for which the hooks appear 
to be suited. , 

By Mr. B. Bright.—A dodecahedron of black highly polished marble, 
described as “ touchstone the pentagonal faces nre engraved with the 
letters of the alphabet, Latin, Hebrew, and Greek; and there were doubtless 
originally two dodecahedrons, with a moiety of the alphabet on each. T ho 
accompanying woodcut represents one face, 
half the size of the original, bearing the letters 
V., the Hebrew Vau, and the vowel points Kib¬ 
butz and Schurek, which have the power of U., 
and the Greek Upsilon. This example may 
suffice to show the arrangement of the letters of 
the three alphabets. On eleven of the sides of this 
dodecahedron are engraved the letters N to Z 
(omitting U. and W.), on the twelfth aido arc the 
vowels. The counterpart doubtless presented the 
first twelve letters, A to M, omitting J. It is 
supposed that these objects may have been used 
for some purposes of divination. 

By Mr. Hunter, V.P.S.A.—A ball of thin brass plate, perforated over 
the whole surface with stars, and formed of two hemispherical cups, nicely 

3 usted together, so as to serve as a box, or pomellum, in which a scented 
1 might be enclosed. There is a small perforation in the centre of each 
moiety, through which a wire or a cord might have been passed, in order to 
unite them together, or for convenience of suspension. Diameter, 2 J inches. 
It lias been conjectured that this ball may have been of Eastern origin ; 
objects of this description, however, were used in the Middle Ages, either 
to enclose a pomander ball, or some appliance, possibly a solid heated globe 
of metal, for warming the hands, and they were known as pommeschaufer- 
ettes. In an inventory of the XVth century mention occurs of a “ pomme 
d’argent, pour eschauffcr mains, taill^e a plusieurs rosettes, oil il y a 
plusicurs pertuis;” and in another, dated 1502,—''* pomum—foratum in 
plcrisque locis, habens rcceptaculum etiam argenteum in quo pom solct 
ferrum candens, ad calefaciendas manus sacerdotis celebrantis tempore 
hvemali.” See M. Dc Labordc’s valuable Glossary, appended to his Cata¬ 
logue of Enamels. <fcc., in the Louvre.—Also, a knife with a handle ot 
tortoise-shell, which belonged to a gentleman deceased in 1685, and serving 
to illustrate the description of the “ Totershell knife and fork, mentioned 
at the previous meeting (seo p. 89, ante). A singular Spanish clasp-knife, 
inscribed— Pcleo A gusto matando Negros. Macro por mi rey. 

By Mr. Dodd.—T wo miniature portraits, representing Mary, Queen of 
England, and Queen Elizabeth. 

By Mr. Le Kbux.—A scries of drawings of the collegiate buildings and 
other architectural examples in Oxford, by Mackenzie. 

Matrices and Impressions of Seals. —By the Rev. Greville J. 
Chester— Impression from a small brass matrix, of circular form, lately 
found at York, between Walmgate Bar and the River Foss. The device 
is a pair of hands conjoined, and a crescent between the wrists. Legend— 
* privb sv. Date, XIVth cent. , , . ___ 

By Mr. Fitch.— A small brass matrix, lately found at Wotton, near 
Lynn, Norfolk. The impress is the initial T. of the form sometimes termed 
«• J.ongobardic,” enclosing a fleur do lys. Date, about 1450- 
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By Mr. W. Htltos Loxgstafpe.— Facsimiles in gutta-percha from two 
valuable seals, appended to documents in the possession of Sir William 
Lawson, Bart., F.S.A. One of them is the seal of Margaret, daughter of 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, and wife of Conan, Duke of Brittany 
and Earl of Richmond, the builder of tho Keep Tower at Richmond Castle, 
in 1171. The figure of the Duchess is of remarkably slim proportions ; 
displaying the manches mal tallies in all the exaggerated fashion of tho 
period ; in her right bond she bears a cross-globe, or orb, and on tho left a 
bird. This interesting seal is of pointed-oval form: it is appended to a 
grant of lands in Forset, Ricbmondsbirc,—“ Engernmo pincernro mco.” 
The other seal is that of Roger Bertram, Lord of Mitford, third of tho 
name, towards the close of tho reign of Henry III. It represents a knight 
on horseback, with the arms of Bertram on bis shield aud the caparisons of 
his horse. See Mr. Longstaffe’s account of these document*, Archmologia 
Uliana, N. S. vol ii., p. 10. We are indebted to the Society of Antiouaries 
of Newcastle, with the kind permission of Sir William Lawson, lor the 
accompanying woodcuts of these interesting seals. 


Annual lonbon /Hrtting. 

Mat 15. 1857. 

Octavius Moroax, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in tho Choir. 

Tho Annual Meeting to receive the Report of tho Auditors of tho 
Accounts of the Institute for the previous year was held on this day. 
Tho accompanying balance-sheet was submitted and approved. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 

FOR THE TEAR BXDIXO DECEMBER 31sT, 1856. 


Wo. the undersigned, being the Auditors appointed to audit the accounts 
of tho Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, do report 
that the Treasurer has exhibited to us an account of the ^ cc >pts and 
Expenditure of the Institute from the 1st January to tho 31st Dcccmbei, 
1856, and that we have examined the said account with the vouchors. 

Tho accompanying abstract is a true statement of the Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Institute daring the period aforesaid. 




WILLIAM PARKER HAMOND, Jux. 
SYDNEY 0. R- STRONG, 


Mat 7, 1857. 


Auditon. 
























Note of 0rtfmcologfral ^Jublfcatfons. 

THE SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. Aberdeen. Printed for tho 
Spalding Club. 1856. Folio. 13S plates. 

Seen 18 tho simple title of one of the most remarkable contributions to 
archaeology which has ever been published in this or any other country. 
In the year 1848, a volume of unrivalled excellence was produced by tho 
late Patrick Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar, and most liberally presented to 
the Bannatyne Club, containing figures and notices of the ancient carved 
stones of the county of Angus, of which an account will bo found in our 
volume for tho following year (vol. vi. p. 86). Previous to the appearance 
of this work, our knowledge of these singular monuments was mainly con¬ 
fined to the very insufficient engravings and descriptions published by Gordon, 
Pennant, and Cordiner. Mr. Chalmers’ volume taught us not only how 
numerous were these stones in certain districts in Scotland, hut also how 
beautiful were their details, how singular the symbols and ornaments repre¬ 
sented upon them, and how interesting the many archaeological lessons 
which they taught. Tho seed sown by Mr. Chalmers' volume took deep 
root. The archaeologists of Scotland considered it a duty to seek out and 
illustrate in a fitting manner the many monuments of a similar kind 
scattered far and wide over their country, and the Spalding Club have been 
induced to undertake the publication of the present volume, which, although 
of a smaller size than Mr. Chalmers’ plates, contains figures sufficiently large 
to bring beforo us all the minutim and details of tbe most complicated 
ornament with which many of the stones arc so unsparingly decorated. 
Mr. Chalmers himself (to whose loss a sincere tribute of regret is paid in the 
preface of the work before us) approved of tho design which was enter¬ 
tained by the Spalding Club, to include in this work the wholo class of 
symbol stones in Scotland, as well as nil the crosses of tho more ancient 
types ; and with the view of aiding in this design, suggested that tho 
drawings in his great work should be reduced to the same scale ns those in 
preparation for the Spalding Club, and be included in their collection, 
further contributing at his own expence drawings of most of tho stones in 
Fife and Perthshire for the work. “ The design of the present volume 
has thus been widened, so that it may bo said now to include all the known 
&toncs with symbols, and the more ancient sculptured crosses of Scotland." 

If wc have thus to thank tho Spalding Club for a work of this character, 
we have more especially to acknowledge the great services rendered in the 
preparation of the volume, and in the excellent introductory remarks and 
descriptive details concerning each stone given by tho secretary of tho 
club, John Stuart, Esq., whose name appears at the end of the preface. 
Jn fact, it is to the energetic efforts of this gentleman that we arc further 
indebted for tho discovery of many of the stones here illustrated, and who, 
by means of circulars of inquiries sent to every clergyman in the North of 
Scotland, containing a printed return to bo filled up by him, succeeded in 
obtaining much additional information. Moreover, in enter to afford tho 
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means of instituting a careful consideration of the circumstances connected 
with the original position of these stones, every vestige of information lias 
been preserved with reference to the traditions of the different localities, 
with notices of any early remains, such as earth-works, cromlechs, or other 
stone erections in the immediate vicinity, which might be supposed to bear 
upon the subject. In this manner many curious facts have been collected ; 
ono of which appears to be that, in many instances, these stones, although 
evidently Christian from their details, were found in immediate connection 
with works or erections of a pagan character, leading to the inference 
that pagan monuments themselves, such as the Meini-heirion of W ales 
and Ireland, had been converted by the addition of sculptured details into 
Christian memorials. This seems in a considerable degree confirmed by 
tho fact, that in many coses, especially between the Dee and the Spey, 
these Scotch stone3 are undressed slabs, upon the broader faces of which 
tho symbols and ornaments have been sculptured. This is especially the 
case with those stones on which the class of symbols, more fully noticed in 
tho subsequent part of this review, are represented, whilst those which 
contain representations of the cross with other Christian devices, and those 
with the more elaborate archaeological details, have evidently had the 
edges and faces more carefully tooled ; but there are not more than hnlf-n- 
dozen stones throughout the whole of the work which have been worked 
into the shape of the cross, thus differing materially from the Irish and 
Welsh crosses, whilst the almost total absence of inscriptions distinguishes 
them from the crosses of Cornwall and Wales,—which also scarcely ever 
comprise illustrations of scenes of the chase and other analogous subjects, 
so common on the Scotch stones, as they are also on those of the Isle of 
Man. The latter further agree with those of Scotland in being unshaped 
slabs: the Manx stones, however, present certain analogies with the design 
of those of Scotland. Referring to our notice of Mr. Chalmers’ work in 
our sixth volume, and also to the observations made upon these stones by 
Mr. Stuart himself, at the Edinburgh Meeting of tho Archaeological Institute 
(published in our preceding volume, xiii. p. 383), we prefer on the present 
occasion to call more especial attention to the peculiar character of the 
ornaments, symbols, and sculptured figures upon these stones. 

The ornaments with which a considerable number of these monuments 
arc sculptured correspond almost entirely with those which are found in 
the finest Irish and earliest Anglo-Saxon MSS., and which arc described in 
considerable detail in a paper by the writer of this notice, published in the 
Journal of the Institute (vol. x.). The interlaced ribbon pattern, the 
interlaced lacertine or other zoomprphic pattern, the spiral pattern, and the 
diagonal pattern are all found on these stones as elaborately and carefully 
executed ns in the Book of Kells or the Gospels of Lindisfarne, occurring 
sometimes ns surface decorations of the cross, or at others as marginal 
borders or frames to the design, being arranged in panels, just as in the 
MSS. The reverse, for instance, of the Nigg stone (pi. 29) might almost 
be supposed to have been designed by the artist who composed tho decora¬ 
tions of that most beautiful froutispieco to the MS. of the Commentaries on 
tho Psalms, by Cassiodorus, in the cathedral library at Durham. At a 
period like the present, when attention is so strongly called to the capa¬ 
bilities of surface decoration, tho publication of such a scries of plates as 
tho present, exhibiting as they do so fully the capabilities of these old 
Celtic designs for panel work, is very opportune, and capable of infinite 
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variety in their application; the ornamentation of these stones, in fact, offers 
quite a mine of design to the decorative artist. 

We shall here notice a few of the chief modifications in the different 
patterns above alluded to, exhibited by the more elaborately carved stones 
before us. In the Maiden stone (pi. 2), the diagonal Z-pnttcm is arranged 
into a circular wheel with remarkable elegance and simplicity, the central 
space being filled with the spiral or trumpet pattern with less effect. The 
splendid stone at Shandwick (pi. 26 and 27) exhibits in the middle of the 
reverso side a large square panel filled with the spiral pattern, arranged in 
gradually enlarged circles in a very unusual manner ; the two groups of 
interlaced serpents at the foot of the stone are also as elegant as they aro 
novel in their arrangement. The groups of laccrtiuc animals on the Nigg 
stono aro very elegant, and bear considerable resemblance to the groups on 
one of the tcsselatcd pages in one of the St. Gall MSS., of which the 
writer of this notice has given two examples in one of the plates of Owen 
Jones’s “ Grammar of Ornameut,” as well ns a few others (pi. 48-56). 

These stones also exhibit another peculiarity of which we have only 
found other instances on the Irish crosses, namely, circular convex bosses, 
covered with interlaced or other designs. In the stones before us they are 
connected together by means of the long and slender bodies of serpents, but 
in the Irish examples, they generally form the centres of the spiral design. 

In Sucno’s stone (pi. 20, 21,) the edges are ornamented with a flowing 
arabesque design in which, although the details are rather confused, there 
is considerable interlacing intermixed. The samo occurs also on the 
Hilton stone (pi. 25), in which the marginal ornament has quite a Norman 
scroll-like character, with small loaves and berries at the ends of the scrolls, 
and with birds and fantastic dragons introduced into the whorls on tins stono. 
A very similar marginal design also occurs on tho fragment at Tarbet. A 
somewhat similar design at Mugdrum (pi. 52), in which a series of circles 
ore united by foliated branches, is very effective. The Dupplin cross (pi. 57) 
has the central portion ornamented with a very remarkable foliated and 
branching design, of which also another example occurs on the edges of tho 
Crieff stone (pi. 65). The stone at Abercorn (pi. 128) has a very charm- 
iug foliated and branching arabesque on the broad edge. 

In the Golspie stone (pi. 34), as well as in the Strathmartin stone (pi. 
77), and the Abcrcromby fragment (pi. 124), the edges arc decorated with a 
series of S-Iike guilloche frets. 

The Farnell stone (pi. 86), St. Orland’s stone (pi. 85), and several 
others have the lateral borders ornamented with a long narrow decorated 
ribbon which forms the body of a strangely attenuated pair of animals, the 
heads and fore-legs of which appear at the top of the stone. In the 
Farnell stone the long bodies of these animals are decorated with plain 
circular pellets, in the latter with interlaced ribbons. 

The Bcnvic stone (pi. 126) has one of the edges and the marginal 
border of a panel ornamented with a genuine classical fret, formed by 
opposito lines, bent at right angles. 

Space will not allow us here to enter into the national character of the 
ornaments which appear in such great profusion upon these stones, or on 
tho question of their extraneous origin. Wo regret this the more as tho 
opportunity seemed a fitting one for discussing what appears to the writer of 
this notice to be the questionable nature of some of tho remarks on this subject 
offered by Dr. Wilson in his “Prehistoric Antiquities of Scotland.” We 
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believe the Norwegian, Danish, or Teutonic influences not to have had the 
slightest ofleet on cither the formation or modification of the ornamental 
details on these stones; firstly, because they occur in our national monu¬ 
ments (especially Nigg) centuries before the northern nations of Europe 
were Christianized ; and, secondly, because they do not occur at all in tho 
earliest Norwegian or Danish Christian and Runic monuments. The 
writer must refer to the Chapter on Celtic ornamentation which he has 
contributed to Owen Jones's work, recently completed, “ The Grammar of 
Ornament,” for a partial discussion of this question. 

The symbols upon the sculptured stones of Scotland constitute their 
most remarkable and indeed unique peculiarities. 

The cross, as the chief symbol of the Christian faith appears on a great 
number of the Scottish stones. The work before us contains 150 stones, 
and of those 75 or exactly one half are without representations of the 
cross, which is often accompanied only by ornamental details, but oftener 
by the remarkable symbols noticed below, which appear not only on the 
reverse side of the stone, but often occupy the open spaces abovo and 
below the arms of the cross. In a few instances the cross is of tho eastern 
form with all the four limbs of equal length, as at Papa Stronsay (pi. 42), 
Rosemarkie (pi. 105), and Abbotsford (pi. 99). Such also seems to have 
been the original idea in other cases, in which the cross design itself has 
the four limbs of equal size, but in order to give it more the appearance of 
the Latin cross, the lower limb is supported by a narrow stem or occasion¬ 
ally by a wider stem, as at Fowlis Wester (pi. 60). 

In a few cases the cross of the Latin form is represented quite plain, as 
at Old Deer (pi. 11), Kirkclauch (pi. 123), and Abcrcromby (pi. 124) ; 
but more commonly it is richly ornamented, the stem disposed in squares, 
each with a different design. Occasionally the limbs of tho cross are 
represented as united by a circular band, giving tho appearance of the 
large Irish crosses, the spaces also between the inner edge of this band and 
the angles at the intersection of the limbs of the cross are deeply incised or 
even pierced. In the Maiden stone (pi. 11) we have the representation of 
such a cross surmounted by a standing figure, which is engaged in 
grappling with two dragons, an evidently Christian symbol. Often, also, 
the angles at the intersection of the limbs are rounded, so as, with the 
circular band, to form four nearly circular spaces or holes ; and this rounding 
of the angles of the arms also takes place in some stones which have 
not the circular band. 

The Elgin stone appears to have contained figures of the busts of tho 
four Evangelists within the angles of the cross ; it is however too much 
weathered to allow us to bo certain on this point. 

The stono at Nigg, which is one of the most beautiful in the volume, 
contains a remarkable group on the front side, on which the cross is repre¬ 
sented. In the centre above the head of the cross is the Holy Ghost, 
under the form of a dove holding the consecrated wafer in ita mouth, and 
beneath it is the patera. At each side is a bearded man holding a book, in 
the attitude of adoration, each attended by a crouching dog. 

In some cases (but rarely) tho cross is represented on both sides of the 
stone, as at Edderton (pi. 31). 

And in a few instances angels are represented at the sides of the cross 
in tho act of adoration, as at Aborlcmno (pi. 81), and Brechin (pi. J38). 
The last mentioned stone is further remarkable, and indeed unique, as ccn- 
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taining a figure of the Virgin Mary with the Infant Saviour in her anna 
in the circle formed by the centro of the cross, inscribed 3 . maria uu xri. 
with angels at the sides and with a dove in the open space of the upper 
limb of the cross. The Strathmnrtin stone represents a human figure with 
a moustrous head, holding a double cross upon his shoulder. 

Of the seventy-five stones here figured which arc destitute of the 
Christian symbol of the cross, a considerable portion occur within a limited 
district, namely, along the banks of the river Don and its tributaries, or 
rather in the north-eastern extremity of control Scotland, bouuded by tho 
river Dec and the eastern stream of the river Spey; throughout this 
district, which comprises about forty stones, not more than five bear 
representations of the cross, and these are but moderately ornamented ; 
the work, in fact, in this locality being comparatively rude. They are 
not, however, confined to this district, since wo find a stone at Sanducss 
(pi. 138) in Shetland (being tho most northerly monument figured in the 
work), on which the symbols occur which have been termed the mirror, 
the fibula, and another not unlike a folded and sealed letter ; another at 
South Ronaldslmy, in the Orkneys (pi. 96), bearing two crescents, with tho 
double obliquo sceptres, tho mirror* and an elegant and unique ornament: 
others also on the main land of the north of Scotland, as at Thurso (pi. 
30) ; Ulbster (pi. 40) ; and Dunrobin (pi. 32, 33, and 112); others, again, 
in tlio middle of Scotland ; and to the south of the Forth, a fragment 
recently found at Edinburgh on the cast side of the castle (pi. 125), on 
which the crescent and double sceptre and the fibula appear; and even in 
the southernmost group in Galloway, near the mouths of the rivers Crcc and 
Fleet, the spectacle symbol with a dolphin (?) is sculptured on a rock at 
Anwoth (pi. 97). 

Thus, although the great Grampian range (bettor, perhaps, than the 
river Dee) forms a geographical division of these stones to a certain extent, 
we find that unquestionably the feeling which led to the adoption of these 
symbols was spread over the whole of Scotland, and this is exactly what we 
also find exhibited by the ornamental devices and sculptured figures. 
TheBrassay stone in Shetland (pi. 95 and 96) which bears a lion, pig, dogs, 
monkeys, interlaced ribbons, wheel crosses, and monsters devouring a man, 
might have been sculptured in Angus ; and tho stones at Farr (pi. 35), 
Golspie (pi. 34), at Hilton (pi. 25), Shandwick (pi. 26,27), Nigg (pi. 2S, 29), 
and Roscmarkie (pi. 105, 106, 107, and 108), all north of the Moray 
Firth, arc all as elaborately carved as any of the stones in central Scotland. 
with which their designs agree; in fact some of the latter equal in their 
enrichments the most intricate of the ornaments in the finest Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish MSS., and could only have been executed by men perfectly 
familiar with such works, although wo find mixed up with them some one 
or more of tho strange symbols which never occur in the MSS. That 
local influences had a share in some at least of these crosses is evident, 
since we find tho Thornhill stone (pi. 121) almost identical in its tall, 
upright shape, and in its peculiar heading, with the stone pillars still 
standing in Penrith churchyard. So again tho stones at Mountblow, <fcc., 
near the mouth of the Clyde, as well as that at Eilanmor.c, on the western 
coast, are entirely destitute of the symbols above alluded to, and bear a 
much greater similarity to the Irish stones. With reference to the origin of 
these symbols, Mr. Stuart observes, that if they could have been derived 
from Rome, we might “ naturally expect to find them in other countries open 
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to the samo influence, whereas wo have seen that the reverse of this is the 
case. If again the symbols had been Christian ones, then we should 
certainly have found them in other parts of Christendom, ns well as in 
Scotland. The only inference which remains, seems to be that most of 
these symbols were peculiar to a people on the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and were used by them at least portly for sepulchral monuments. It seems 
probable that the early missionaries found them in use among the people 
of the district, and adopted them for a time, and in a more elaborate shape 
on the Christian monuments, on the principle of concession." He further 
adds some extracts from letters written to him in 1851, by the late 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers of Auldbar, suggesting a gnostic origin of these 
symbols. We believe, however, that we may claim the merit, whatever it 
may be, of such a suggestion first made in our notice of Mr. Chalmers’ 



Gnostic pnu, from tho collection of tls> l.it: VinooHiit Strangfurt 

work in this Journal two years previously (in 1849); and, in addition to the 
illustrations referred to in our former notice, wo may observe that Chifflct, 
Kopp, and Montfaucon (especially in plates 156, *164, and 166, of the 
great work of tho latter author) have given other engravings of gnostic 
gems in which the Z, or reversed Z traversed by a cross-bar, accompanied 
with rings and surrounded by serpents biting their tails occur. We have 
also here engraved the symbols on a gnostic gem of agate, in the collection 
of the late Viscount Strangford (Walsh’s Coins and Gems, pi. v. p. 48). 

Mr. Stuart gives a summary of the number of times in which theso 
symbols occur iu the stones figured in the work :— 

Crescent, with tho Double Sceptre ... 34 

da without ditto.9 


Spectacle Ornnment 


do. with Sceptre . 


. . 30 

3G 

Mirror. 




“Elephant” 



*>•> 

Comb 



17 

Arch, or horse shoe Hctire . 




F.sh. 



13 

Serpent .... 


. n 

do. with Scrpiru 


a 

17 


43 


It is deserving of observation, that while the sat 


>c symbols perpetually 
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occur on different stones, yet on no two stones is the arrangement the same, 
which seems to imply a meaning and intention in the arrangement of them. 
It must also he remarked, that, while the shape and outline of these objects 
are the same, the filling up and design are very different on different stoncB. 
The ' spectacle ’ ornament, which on most of tho stones in Aberdeenshire 
consists merely of two circles in outline connected by transverse lines, 
becomes on some of those in Forfarshire and Ross-shite quite filled up with 
ornament, and in tlicso last tho upright bar of tho ‘sceptro ' passes through 
a loop in tho line which connects tho circles. The ‘ olophunt,' which 
formerly was merely in outline, becomes covered with interlaced ornament. 
The some may he suid of the ‘crescent’ and its 'sceptre,' both of which 
become ornamented, and in some instances this figuro occurs twice, and in 
ono eftso (Rosomarkio pi. 105, 100) three times on ono stone, with a 
difference in tho ornamental design in each case. Tho mirror nlso varies. 
In some cases tho surface of this object appears convex, whilst in others it 
is rathor concave, like a shallow patera. Sometimes its surfaco becomes 
covered with ornament, when it resembles a circular enamelled ornament 
mentioned in tlio Archaeological Journal for 1846(vo). ii, p. 1G2). Sometimes 
it has two handles, or a small circle on each side, when it resomblcs sonto 
ornamental InmpB engraved by Moutfaucon. Tho sceptro, instead of tho 
dot in tho angles, which appears in tho Abordoonshiro stones, has an oval 
figuro resembling an oyo in oooh angle. Tho crescent also is filled with 
ornamouts."' 

With tho viow of drawing more particular attention to thoso rcmarkablo 
symbolical figures, wo liavo bad a series of thoso of most frequent occur¬ 
rence engraved, and thoso appoar in tho accompanying illustrations. Tho 
crescent with tho doublo ornnmonted sceptro and Z-liko ornament with tho 
ends of tho upper and lowor limbs nlso scoptrc-liko, nro tho most common 
and tho most striking of thoso figures. Tho latter, either with tho 
spoctnclo design or with an oblong ornnmont, or represented ns crossing a 
twisted serpent, occurs on no less than forty stones; whilst tho crescent with 
tho doublo sceptro occurs thirty-four times ; so that ono half of those Scotch 
Btonos present one or other of these two designs. Tho crescent occasionally 
occurs without tho sceptre, and is occasionally doubled (as iu fig. 2). 
Figuro 3 shows tho ordinary form of the spectacle 
pattern, with its Z-liko doublo sceptre. Fig. 4 
shows us tho spectacles without tho sceptres, 
and fig. 5 tho some, with tho circles ornamented 
with spires. Fig. 6 appears to ho intended for 
ono half of tho spectacle pattern, without the 
sceptro, and figuro 7 exhibits one of tho most 
elaborately ornamented of the spectacle pattern. 

Fig. 8 exhibits the oblong pattern, occasionally 
introduced instead of tho spectacles, with the Z - F(g 0 wlth 
liko sceptres, and fig. 9 shows us a writhing Nowtou, pi. 37. 
sorpent with tho Z in lieu of tho spectacles. 

Tho Z never occurs more than once on a single Btono, but the crescent 
with the double sceptro is sometimes repeated, even thrice on a stone, os 
in the remarkably elaborate example at Kosemarkic (pi. 105, 106). 

1 Bearing on this branch of tho sub- sculpture*! stone nro in relief, (ho symbols 
jeet, Mr. Stuart adds, that in snms »re incised. i 

instances, while all the other ports of the 
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The mirror and comb (fig. 10) are of common occurrence, not only on 
the rude stones, but also on those more elaborately oroameutod, and occa¬ 
sionally in decided connection with females, as seen on the very beautiful 
stone at llilton of Cadboll (pi. 25), where a lady is seated on horseback 
(sideways) accompanying a hunting party, nnd near her, in the upper angle 



FtIff. 10. Mirror nnd Coink Midden Stone. Oorlocli. pi. 9. 

of the panel, are roprosontod the mirror and comb. Wo liavo tbo authority 
of Monlfaucon, that in Homan tombs, ns exemplified by that of Homilu 
Alpionia, a tiro-woman, the mirror was employed as tho symbol of fomalcs; 
whilst tho sepulchral itono of tho last Prioress of Iona (a.d. 1543) boars tho 
same emblems, showing that thoir use as indicating tho fomnlo sox was 
still prevalent. (Soo Mr. Graham's work on tho sculptured memorials of 
Iona.) Thero is, howover, no instanco of their occurronco in any of tho 
tomb-stones figured or doscribod by Mr. Boutoll in his "Christian Monu¬ 
ments of England nnd Wales." 

Tho symbols shown in figures 11 nnd 12 liavo sometimes boon supposed 
to roprosont mirrors with two handle*, tho lines, howovor, running across 
the figures may possibly indicate somo other object. 




PI* 11. DouMe-linudlcd Mirror. FI* 12. Douhls-himdlod Mirror. 

Klnloro, pL 100. Lludoroa, pL 104 


The strange animal, of which fig. 13 is an instance, occurs very often, 
nnd having been supposed to represent on elephant, an eastern* origin baa 
been ascribed to these devices (" Piet. Hist, of England,” vol. i. p. 218,221). 
As, howover, there is no appearance of n tusk in any of the examples, we aro 
inclined to object to this supposition. It, indeed, seems to us to be intended 
as a representation of the walrus, an animal occurring, but very rarely, on 
the coast of Scotland, and which, ns wc learn from the numerous passages 
on the subject collected by Sir Frederick Madden, in his paper on the 
Chessmen found in the Isle of Lewis (" Arclucologia,” vol. xxiv. p. 244), was 
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held in great esteem at tho period when many of these stones were 
sculptured. Tho figures certainly represent an animal of an anomalous 
kind, although evidently treated in a conventional manner; tho body is 
attenuated behind and sloping; the legs terminated by feet of a kind 
unlike those of ordinary quadrupeds ; and tho head is terminated in front 
by a long defloxod snout or jaws. Such a description accords entirely 
with tho walrus, tho jaws being intended for tho long and deflexed 
pair of teeth of that animal. Tho artist has indeed added a curly tail 



Pile. IS. Tlio \VftIn.N(?X Crklilo, )iL 10. 


and top knot, but thoy seem to bo ornamental appendages introduced 
rathor for effect than ns representing real portions of tho animal's 
fanciful body. Tho figuro is, in fact, such an ono ns would bo a traditional 
representation of a strango animal, not boforo tho eyes of tho artist, but of 
which tho accounts had rouchcd him from earlier observers. An elephant 
thus treated would bo a vory different figuro, Why such an animal should bo 
roprosented on those stones it is difficult to imngino, but tho latest account 
wo havo mot with of tho appearnneo of tho walrus in Scotland bears somo- 



Plg. 14. Oruanioutod Wulrus? Brodle, pU 31 


wlmt upoi^tho subject. MacGillivrny.in the "Naturalist's Library,”mentions 
that a specimen was shot in 1817, as it reposed on a rock in the island 
of Harris, and the author adds, " Tho occurrence of so rare an animal 
caused great astonishment at tho time, and the courage of the person who 
ventured to shoot it was highly extolled. It formed tho subject of many a 
conversation over the whole district, and its ghost appeared to a young 
woman in a dream, stating that it had visited their inhospitable coast in 
search of a lost brother.” (“ Mammalia," vol. vii. p. 224.) 
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Our figure 14 represents this animal with the body filled up with an 
interlaced ribbon pattern, from the Brodie Stone (pi. 22). 

Another pattern of an arch or horse-shoe form occurs rarely ; it ia 
difficult to imagine what it may represent, but if the comb and minor 


t 


Fig. IS. Huraeahno or Fibula. Porcylow, pi 6. 

symbol bo rightly designated, tho suggestion that this may ho intendod 
for a fibula, or a collar, is not without weight. An instance of it is givon 
in figure 15 from tho Porcylow Stone (pi. 5). 

Our two other figures, 16 and 17, represent two ornamonts of a some¬ 
what analogous charactor, tho former from tho Clyno Stono (pi. 131), 



KW IS. Fibula T Clyno, pi. 191. Comporo Dyco, |il 0. 

where it occurs with tho crescent and sceptre ; tho latter at St. Mndoos 
(pi. 55). This is evidently, howovor, half of tho Rpoctoclo pattern, of 
which tho other half and tho greater part of tho doublo-scoptcrod Z is 
defaced. 


Fig. 17. Ono and of a|tc*tartc imltoni with "Coptics (ixmaludcr defaced). 

61. llitdvcH, j.L W. 

The Sculptured Figures lastly claim our attention ; and those, with 
the exception of the drawings in illuminated MSS. executed previous to 
the Norman Conquest, are almost the only illustrations of figures and 
occnes which we possess of so great an age ; the old stones of Cumberland, 
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Wales, and Cornwall being almost entirely ornamental in their details, 
and thus differing from those of Scotland, Ireland, and the Islo of Man. 
'1 heir value cannot, therefore, bo too highly appreciated in an archaeo¬ 
logical point of view. 

These sculptured figures naturally divide themselves into roligioxis and 
secular. The former are comparatively few. Of the Saviour on the Cross 
there is evidently a small fragment represented in pi. 93., whilst of the 
Temptation of Christ by two monstrous-headed figures (of not uncommon 
occurrence on the Irish crosses), there aro one or two delineations, espe¬ 
cially in pi. 93. Of the figure of tho Virgin and Child, we have spokon 
above ; and of the. Saviour in tho act of benediction with attendant angels, 
thcro is a rude figure in pi. 87. The Temptation of Adam and Evo is 
evidently intended in pi. 86 . Tho curious stono at Auldbar seems to 
represent tho conflict of David with the Lion, tho rescued lamb, harp, and 
pastoral staff appearing in tho middle of tho stono. David (?) surrounded 
by Lions appoars in pi. 84, and Sampson (?) is scon smiting n Philistine 
with the jawbone of tho ass, in pi. 68 . Angels in tho act of adoration 
npponr on a fow of tho stones. Sovornl bishops with low mitres and short 

E lateral staves of the Cnmbntta form occur on both sides of tho Stono at 
ressay, Shetland, pi. 94, 95. A group of Ecclesiastics holding books (soo 
Wilson’s Prohist. Ann. p. 523), tho two outer ones with a largo circular 
fibula on each shoulder (if indeed thoy bo not intended for angola, and 
thoso fibula) tho ornnmontal bases of tho wings), aro represented in pi. 885 
u group of monks on horseback with cowls and knottod bridles nppears 
in pi. 55, and anothor group of tonsured monks walking with their cowls 
thrown back, ono holding what apponrs to ho u lighted taper in his hand, 
is seen in pi. 70 ; tho form of tho shoes in this group desorvos notico. 

Of secular subjects, scones of the chase and of battles aro by far tho 
most numerous, single figures of men on horseback nro very frequent, and 
in ono instnneo, a lady on horsoback, seated pillion fashion, is represented. 
Thoro is in some of those figures a wonderful amount of spirit (a singlo 
horse in pi. 114 may especially bo instanced), and wo wero assured by tho 
lato Mr. Chalmers that tho originals wero oven superior in this respect to 
tho engravings. Animals of strange forms constantly occur with otliors 
well-known and well-drawn ; tho boar nnd bull figured in pi. 38 nro 
especially to bo noticed. Tho monkey occurs occasionally, nnd a bear 
devouring a man, in pi. 76. Wo nro inclined to refer many of those strange 
creatures (both quadrupeds and reptiles) to the fancy of tho artist, rather 
than consider them ns representations of Knstcrn animals, tho knowlodgo 
of which had boon gained in Oriental travel. Fish occur occasionally nnd 
singly, but whether symbolically or otherwise is matter of conjecture. 
Tho sea cnglo seizing a fish is represented in pi. 69. Tho centaur with 
a branch of a tree is seen on several of tho stones. 

In tho scenes of tho chase the horsemen ore generally armed with a 
small circular shield and a long spear, tho hair of the head scorns to have 
been allowed to grow long. Tho bnttlc-nxe nnd short sword seem also 
to havo been favourite weapons. Duels are represented, in which tho 
combatants use these weapons. The bow and arrow seem also to havo 
been common. A group of warriors occurs in pi. 57, nnd a battle in pi. 79. 
We may cite also tho figures upon the great stono of Suono, near Forres, 
pi. 18 and 19, and others ; the details on the St. Andrews' stones, pi. 61 
and 03, aud a stono in pi. 130, arc full of interest. A group of led 
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captives and oxen occurs in pi. 60. A carriage or cart with two persons 
riding and nuother driving in pi. 76. Of musical instruments also there 
aro several representations ; a largo harp is figured in plates 58 and 92, 
and long trumpets in pi. 80. In aomo few instances the details of 
the dress and armour may be well made out, as in plates 46, 55, 68, and 
92. Chairs, a pair of pincers, hammer, and anvil appear in pi. 47. 

A great peculiarity of these stones consists in the scarcity of inscriptions, 
in which respect they contrast strongly with the Welsh and Manx stones. 
The inscription ou tho Newton in the Garioch Stone has baffled the skill 
of inquirers. The late Dr. Mill, in a loomed treatiso yet unpublishod, 
ascribed it to a Pluonicinn source. Dr. Wilson, the celebrated Oriental 
scholar, and Colonel Sykes, thought they traced Indian lotters in somo of 
tho forms, but the remainder were unintelligible to them. The St. Vigcan’s 
Stono with its inscription, which has formed tho subject of scvoral commu¬ 
nications published in this Journal, is also here carefully refigurod. The 
Papa Stronsay Stono, pi. 42, seems also to bear an inscription, of which 
wo should wish to seo a onroful cast or rubbing. Tho inscription also 
on tho Brochin Stono has been alluded to above. 

Four of theso stones aro also ovidtntly inscribed with Oglmms, tho 
interpretation of which, thanks to tho dauntloss researches of Dr. Graves, 
is now likely to bo effected. Of those characters examples occur in plates 
1, 3 (tho Oghams inscribed on a circle), 34, 94, and 95. 

Wo trust that tho Spalding Club will porsovoro in this good work. Thera 
aro still many highly curious stones in Scotland remaining unpublishod. 
Those of tho West especially desorvo careful investigation, from tho 
probablo influenco which they would exhibit of Iona and Ireland. Wo 
may also allude to tho stono supposed to cover tho romains of Rob Roy, 
at Bulquhiddcr. in tho south-west of Perthshire, with its rcnmrknblo 

J. 0. w. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCII. By DumoaN M’PninsON, M.D. Smith, F.ldcr, k Co. 

Wiirn tho British army first landed in tho Crimea, it was felt ns a 
natural causo of regret, that stops hod not been taken by the Government 
at home, to attach to tho force sent out some scientific men, who might have 
been ready to avail themselves of tho many chances tlioy would probably have 
of promoting researches on tho spot into tho numerous antiquities, Greek, 
Roman, and Mcdiroval, which it was well known were to bo found in tho 
old Tnuric Peninsula. It was remembered how much had been done nt 
different times by tho savants attached, according to the usual custom of 
Franco, to the French expeditionary forces in Egypt and Algeria, and it 
seemed not too much to hope that our own peoplo, wise by tho cxpcrionco 
of their neighbours, would have been willing to profit by so good an example. 
Nothing, however, of this kind was done ; nor, perhaps, would there have 
been, at this time, any ancient remains in this country from this old 
Hellenic province, had it not been for the individual energy of somo of tho 
officers who were encamped cither ou tho plateau boforo Sebastopol, or on 
the heights overlooking tho Bay of Kcrtch. More than this—when it 
would liavo been quite possible for a very small guard of soldiers and 
marines to have preserved what the Russians had themselves collected in 
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their beautiful little museum at Kcrtcli, Sir George Brown insisted on 
hurrying forward with ill-judged and needless haste—and so this elegant 
structure with its valuable contents was left to the sack of Frenchmen and 
Turks, aided by the miscellaneous Tduir rabble of the town—the natural 
enemies of whatever tended to civilisation, no less than of their former 
masters, the Russians. It was not, indeed, till the close of the second year 
of the war, that anything was really effected towards the examination of 
the ancient localities among which our army had been so long stationed. 

The first to commence operations was Colonel Muuroo of the 39th regt., 
who, in the autumn of 1855, was encamped with his men a few hundred 
yards from the English head-quarters. On this spot, Colonel Munroc mado 
some very curious oxcavations, and disinterred a circular building, about 
thirty feet m diameter, with traces of lateral walls, running southerly and 
easterly, together with somo gigantic amphora, Clio use of which has not 
boon satisfactorily determined. Whatever their use, however, it is clear 
that tlicso vossels wore, in ancient times, of somo valuo, more than one of 
them exhibiting triangular rivoW of lead, whoroby they had boon formerly 
inonded. J 

It is, howover, to the writorof theprosont volumo, Dr. Duncan MThorson, 
of the Madras army, at that time holding the rank of Inspoctor-gcnernl of 
Hospitals to the Turkish contingent, that tho public are indebted for tbo 
most oompleto and tho most useful excavations mndo in tho Crimea. 

Besides a general knowlcdgo that tho Crimea had long boon occupied 
by Greek colonies, many works had been published, calling particular 
attention to tho remains of Greek occupation, at its cos torn end, on tho 
shores of tho Soa of Azof. It was natural, therefore, that tho Jato Sir 
Richard Wcstmncott, who had always taken a great interest in Greek 
art, should have oarly desired his son, then commanding ono of tho 
Infantry regiments of the Turkish contingent, to procure such fragments 
an might havo escaped in tho general destruction of the Museum nt Kcrtch. 
When, too, nt a somowhat Intor period, Colonel Collingwood Dickson, O.B. 
accepted tho command of tho Turkish Artillery nt that place, tho advisa¬ 
bility of making further oxcavations there was suggested to him, and careful 
tracings from Russian engravings of tho tombs they had opened, and of 
tho relics they had discovered, wore sont out to him, in order that he or 
thoso whom ho might employ might linvo nn nccurnto knowledge of tho 
localities previously examined, and of those places, therefore, which were 
likely to provo tho fittest fields for future excavation. 

The general result of these cxorlions at home was nn application, first 
to General Vivian nt Korteh, and then to Lord Panmuro, ns Secrctary-at- 
Wnr, for permission to employ soldiers and others, when off military duty, 
in collecting wliot remained above ground, or in prosecuting future excava¬ 
tions under it. On the War Department assenting to these representations, 
Dr. MThcrson, Major Crease, and Major Wcstmncott were appointed a 
committee to decide on such relies as were worthy of removal to tho British 
Musoum ; and Dr. M’Phorson was induced to set on foot those further 
researches, which are recorded with much clearness and good sense in the 
volume before us. It ought not, therefore, to be forgotten that the labours 
of Dr. M’Pherson were, strictly speaking, twofold, and that the country is 
indobtod to him, on two distinct occasions, for the zeal with which he lias 
exerted himself in procuring and conveying to England sonic of the treasures 
of antiquity which once abounded in tho neighbourhood of Kcrtch. 
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On the first occasion he was engaged with the other officers, to whom we 
have alluded, in the removal of such objects as had been found in the town 
or among jjic debris of the Museum ; a collection comprehending a large 
number of sepulchral monuments aud fragments of Sarcophagi : on the 
second, he excavated, with some scanty aid from Government, in sites 
which, as far as he knew.^had not been previously examined. It is to the 
narrative of this second work that the present volume is devoted. 

Dr. M’Pherson commences his narrative with a concise historical account 
of tbo Crimea, aud of tho successive settlements or colonies in that land 
from their commencement under the Greeks to the present Russian occu¬ 
pation. Of tho poriod preceding the arrival of the first colonists from 
Miletus, ho is wisely silent, little being known of those times which con bo 
deemed of any historical importance. We observe, however, that ho 
favours tho theory slated first many years ago, and since revived in more 
than ono popular narrative, that Balaclava is the harbour of the Cyclops 
which Ulysses is said, in the tenth Book of the Odyssey, to have visited— 
a theory of which it is enough to remark that it has no satisfactory founda¬ 
tion, though Homer’s description of tho unnamed port suits well enough 
with tho natural features of that inlet. It does not detract from the merit 
of Dr. M’Phcrtou’s work that in this abstract ho is wholly indebted to 
thoso who have gono before him—for the able and comprehensive accounts 
of M. Dubois do Montpereux, and the detailed narratives of MM. Ashik aud 
Sabstior, with more especial rofercnce to Kcrtch, have left little that can 
bo added by any subsequent visitor to the scenes they have so fully 
described. 

IIo then proceeds to giro somo account of tho researches nindo by tho 
Russian government into tho monuments which still attest tho nucicnt 
potency of tho Greek and Roman colonics in the Crimea, with a sketch of 
alio excavations made by Colonel Munroc. within tho comp of Sebastopol, 
which, ns wo have stated, preceded his own at Kcrtch by a fow months. 
It is not nocessnry for us to follow him over this ground, tho moro so, as 
thoso important Russian discoveries have been completely dcscribod in two 
magnificent volumes published during tho lost year at St. Potcrshiirg. 

Wo proceed now to notico tho principal works on which Dr. M’Phcrson 
was himsolf engaged, and tho results of these labours. 

Dr. M’Pherson having carefully ascertained what tumuli had boon 
previously examined, and having found out that there was littlo chance of 
his meeting with any novelties in tho immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
dutermiued to commence operations on one six miles distant from Kcrtch, 
in the direction of TeoikaTe. "Its circumference was 346 feet, and its 
hoiglit about eighty, and it presented no appearance of its having over been 
disturbed. Two parties of six men each were set to work with directions 
to tunnel their way in, at right angles with the other party ; the one pro¬ 
ceeding to tho left, the other to the right.*’ The results, however, of his 
first diggings were not so great as the virgin appearance of the mound had 
led him to anticipate. The labour was found to bo very severe ; the cold 
(early in March) was still intense, and tho distance his labourers had to go 
to and from the town greatly retarded his operations. Ultimately, how¬ 
ever, he was able to penetrate into the interior of the mouud ; hut lie 
discovered nothing there bat a few amphora: standing upright. 

On continuing his excavations a little to the left, ho came on the remains 
of sereral largo upright beams occupying an oblong space; within this 
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space were human and animal bones which had, as it would seem, fallen 
in from above. There was much wooden fibre lying about tho remains, 
probably portions of a roof, with the fragments of an antique urn, having 
dark figures on a cream-coloured ground. Among the ashes which had 
once been in the urn was a female bust of pure gold, an inch in length 
a twisted gold ear-ring, and part of a pair of gold bracelets. These 
various objects are excellently engraved in a plate which illustrates this 
portion of Dr. M’Plieraon’s work. Unluckily, at tho moment when this 
discovery was mado, our author was absent on an official inspection of 
the hospitals along the Bosphorus and Sea of Marmora. Hence it was, 
that the most valuable object was socurod and subsequently retained 
it seems to us most unfairly) by some one else. Tho bracelets only were 
. f0 , r " r - M P,lcrson ' “'“1 a™ now with the rest of his antiquities in the 
HritiBh Museum. Of tho goldon bust ho adds" Tho faco is purely 
Grecian, and tho bust prosenta that of a beautiful woman with her hair 
thrown off hor forehead, and encircled on the back of tho head with a veil 
of light exquisito workmanship, so porfoct. that tho buttorfly or insect 
pattern is distinctly visiblo. A beautifully worked tiara in form of a 
croscont, with tho Grook honoyauoklo orimmont embossod thoreon, encircles 
tho forehead, and a gem adorns each oar. A small ring at tho crown of 
tho head ovidontly points out that this vory beautiful and chaste figuro was 
worn as a pendant to a nocklaco or chain. Tho figuro is probably that of 
tho Taurio Diana, who had hor tomplo in tho Taurida, and who was 
worshipped in tho colonics around ; tho peculiarly formed tiara being tho 
distinguishing mark of the Goddess.” 

Subsequently, Dr. M’Phorson mado some examination of tho northern 
side of tins tumulus, and discovered a curious wall of groat strongth and 
solidity (tho stones boing four foot long, two broad, and two deop,) which 
extended about half way round it. What was tho purpose of this wall, or 
when it was built, was not ascertained, though a Grook coin of Pautioa- 
proum, large quantities of bones, crushed urns, bends, and small fragments 
of fictilo vossols woro discovered lying parallel with it, together with 
sovoral of tho so-called red lachrymatories, in its recesses. Tho labour of 
further excavation was too groat for his small party, and we may, perhaps, 
lament that, owing to this weakness, ho has only pointed out tho way for 
great and futuro discoveries, for thoso who, living on tho spot, can afford 
to work - moro easily and moro cheaply. 

Tho noxt place Dr. M’Phorson determined to examine was in a cluster of 
tumuli, called tho •' Five Brothers,” which stood to tho south-west botween 
the town of Kertch and Capo St. Paul. All of them were considerably 
larger than the first ho lmd opened, and three were so uniform in shape 
that thoy looked as if they had been cast in a mould. 

Into each, shafts wore sunk, and tunnels run ; but tho labour was not 
for some tirao compensated by tho results ; although in ouc of tho tumuli 
a stone sarcophagus was found considerably below the natural surface of 
the plain without. It was clear that this tumulus must have been opened, 
though there was no external appearance of that fact. In a second tumulus 
n similar sarcophagus was met with; “ the roof was formed of slabs resting 
on and projecting beyond each other, supported on a niche cut out of the 
side wall; a most simple, efficient, and durable construction.” The third 
tumulus opened appeared intact, till at length an aperturo was detected in 
the roof big enough to admit a man’s body. The mound itself was composed 
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of large masses of stone heaped one on the other, sloping downwards as 
wo proceeded with our shaft”—the roof was in fact an arched vault. All 
the contents had at some remote period been removed from the tomb, and 
a rude cross had been traced on the wall, apparently with the smoko of a 
candle or torch. 

In the exploration of the fourth tumulus Dr. M’Pherson was more fortu¬ 
nate in his researches. It was a mound of remarkable construction, 
consisting, as it did chiefly, of huge boulders heaped upon the top of a 
natural peak of coral rag. There was a natural separation in the hill. 
“ This was cased round with masonry ; hut the roof, which was formed of 
wood, had fallen in. Portions of carved iTory which appeared to hove been 
inlaid in wood, great numbers of coarse unglazed terra cotta vases of rude 
workmanship crushed by the superincumbent earth, and a fine Greek 
Hydria of bronze were found here ; also the distorted bones of a deformed 
adult, whose curved and united vertebral column marked him as a hunch¬ 
back. 

“ This bronze Ilydrio, when discovered, stood as entire as is represented 
in the plate (plate 3). The superinenmbont earth, as I have said, had 
fallen in, and on this being removed, tho Hydria broke down. Two of the 


handles only have reached me. They are both alike, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut. A third, haring. I ain informed, a figure of 
Victory on one end, and that of a Medusa on the other, has been retained 
by the gentleman then in charge of the work.” 

We don’t understand upon what principle either the golden head or 
this brouze handle were kept by the persons who happened, daring 
Dr. M’Pherson’s accidental absence, to be superintending the excavations. 
Unless wo are much misinformed, the cost of these works were defrayed by 
public money; it seems, therefore, that, as all Dr. M'Phcrsou obtained 
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has been placed by him in tho National Collection, those who wore no more 
than his agents were bound, in honour and in justice, to surrender thoir 
curiosities to him for a similar purpose. Ilnd each man been digging at 
his own charge, the case would have been different. It is probable that, in 
this case, the individual excavators would soon hare tired of their profitless 
exertions, and, although the nation would not hare obtained many inter¬ 
esting remains, which are mainly due to the xcnl with which Dr. M'Pherson 
prosecuted his researches, wo should have boon spared tho effusions of a 
certain disappointed digger, Mr. Olguin, who was ready to bring, wo know 
not what, charges against our author, but who hns wholly failed in 
substantiating tho assertions which he so hastily put forth. Dr. MThenon 
adds, in concluding this portion of his labours: " Although no largo amount 
of success attended my researches among tho tumuli, still my labours 

t roved dcoply interesting. The succossivo layers of earth by which these 
ngo mounds hnvo been formed establish, beyond a doubt, tho fact that 
tho honp was raised, as tradition assigns, at successive dates. Wo were 
fortunato, moreover, in our selections, inasmuch as oach of those opened 
hnvo presented to us distinct varictios, either in tho construction of tho 
tomb, or the modo of sepulture.” 

Having spent about two months in exploring these tumuli. Dr M'Phorson 
resolved to see what could bo dono towards tho excavation of some parts of 
tho ancient city of Pontioapoum, which, curiously enough, npponrs now to 
bo almost entirely buried under the heaps of debris which support tho 
present town of Kertcli. "Tlicro is little or no appoaranco,” says ho, "of 
tho nneiont city on tho surfneo of tho soil, which, to tho depth of from flvo 
to thirty feet in a circumfcrcnco of about four miles, is composed of a mass 
of broken pottery and debris of ovory description,—an accumulation of suc¬ 
cessive ages, without any convulsion of naturo.” 

It would hnvo required Herculean labour to liavo made any oxtonsivo 
examination of a city so buried. Something, however, was dono. Shafts 
woro sunk to tho ruins of tho ancient houses, and tunnels were carried, 
here and tlicro, along thoir walls. In this way many interesting remains 
woro mot with ; such ns handles of amphora), with inscriptions and designs 
on them, fragments of beautiful patterns of terra-cotta and bright polished 
plaster, and bronze coins. To aid tho diggings, tho workmen woro occa¬ 
sionally ordered to dig alongside huge masses of coral rock, which in 
different places cropped up out of the soil, and to excavate along their sides: 
ill this way, sonic curious discoveries os to tho mode of life of tho ancient 
inhabitants were brought to light. 

" On ono occasion an extensive rock chamber was exposed, the abode, 
probably, of tho Taurio aborigines of the country. It was warm and dry. 

A rude scat or couch was hewn out of the side, and there were small 
recesses in the rock. Tho eutrance was partly artificial, partly natural; 
small, and capable of being closed by matting or otherwise. There was a 
quantity of earth and rubbish within, which was not removed, as there 
appeared no object to be gained in doing so. Tho rubbish gave cover to 
human remains, but no relic was discovered along with these.” In 
another similar chamber the excavators were employed for five days in re¬ 
moving human bones: ns many of these exhibited fractures and other 
injuries, it was natural to suppose that these remains wore the memorial of 
some great battle. 

A little later a series of twelve tombs was discovered at a depth of from 
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eight to twelve feet below the surface. The roof and aides were composed of 
two or throe slabs of sandstone about four inches thick ; and, adjoining them, 
amphoric of baked clay were usually found much crushed by the superin¬ 
cumbent earth. Each of the stone tombs contained the bones of one person 
only, and thore was seldom any ornament within. Moreover, it was not 
unusual to find the remains in one spot, and the relic in another. 

In one instance, they came upon a large ornamented unglazed vase of 

baked clay with some small vessels of 
glass. Dr. M’Phersou adds : 

“Doubtless these amphora) con¬ 
tained wine when originally placed 
there; for the lees or scoria) of the 
wine encrusted the inside, and had 
accumulated in considerable quantities 
at the bottom, as tho fluid portion 
dried up. The fixed acid in the de¬ 
posit was prored to be still present, 
on the application of litmus paper, 
by a gentleman at the late mooting 
of the British Association held at 
Cheltenham, an extraordinary fact, 
after so great a lapse of time. ’ 

It seems, however, difficult to de¬ 
termine the limit of time for tho 
endurance of vegetable acids ; and 
it is well known that Sir Henry Raw- 
linson discovered similar remains 
iu an alabaster vessel procured by 

One of tho most remarkable excavations Dr. M’Pherson mado was into a 
subterraneous vault or chamber, on the walls of which woro still to be 
traced the outlines of birds, grotesque figures, and flowers. Opposite the 
entrance wore representations of two figures on horseback, sketched in 
black on the wall. One seemed to be a person in authority, the other his 
attendant. “ Hung on the shoulders of the latter could be traced a bow 
and a quiver of arrows, (the Scytho-Greciau bow and arrows are a common 
emblem on the coins of Phanagoria). and he held in bis hand a long javelin, 
also a formidable weapon in those days.” In a recess was found the 
skeleton of a man, and a portion, too, of that of a horse. The discovery of 
tho bones of tho horse so frequently among these researches proves the fact, 
that the most ancient inhabitants of the Crimea (doubtless of a Scythian or 
Trftar race) wero in the habit of burying their horses, just as Herodotus 
relates of the Scythians, and Tacitus of the Germans. Wo have abundant 
evidence that the same custom prevailed in different ages among the Celts 
in Gaul, tho Franks, the Saxons, and the Northmen. As the late Mr. 
Kemble has justly remarked, •* The horse is a sacrificial animal, and. as 
such, slaughtered and eaten at the tomb—the head in this case being 
deposited with the dead.” 6 

It would not be possible within the limits assigned to us to enter into more 
detail of the many interesting researches which Dr. M’Pherfon was enabled 
to make. For such fuller accounts, the reader roust go to the work itself. 
Before, however, we conclude this notice, we must briefly allude to two 



ono of his agents at Nineveh. 
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more discoveries which were made, and of which Dr. M’Pherson has given 
V i and interesting narrative. One of these was that of a grave cut out 
of tho rock : in front of this was a large flagstone, and near it the bones of 
a horse : Dr. M Pherson adds— 

“ Tho cut represents the position of tho various objects in the Tomb. 
There was no confusion here ; tho floor was covered with the same beautiful 
pebbles. On the niches around, all tho objects remained ns they hod been 

placed twenty centuries ago. There, in the stillness of this 

chamber, lay the unruffled dust of tho human frame possessing still the 
form of man. The bones had all disappeared, or tlioir outer surfaco nlono 
remained. The place occupied by the hoad did not exceed the siro of tho 
palm of tho hand ; yet tho position of tho features could still be traced on the 
undisturbed dust. Tlioro was tho depression for tho oyes, tho slight pro- 
romonce of tho noso, and tho mark of the mouth ; tho teeth boing tho only 
portion of tho entire frame which remained unchanged. Tho folds in 
which tho garments enveloped the body, nay, ovon tho knots which bound 
them, could bo traced in tho dust. A few o.mmollcd beads wore found in 
the right hand of tho dead, and somo walnuts in tho left, and tho green 
mark of a coppor ring, into which a stono had boon fixed, was on ono finger. 
On each mclio ono body had been placed. Tho coffins, crumbled into 
powder, lmd fallen in. At tho head was a glass bottlo ; ono of thoso still 
held a tablo-spoonful of wmo : tho nuts and tho wine boing doubtless placed 
thcro to cheer end support tho soul in its passngo to paradiso. There was 
a cup and a lachrymatory of gloss, and an unglascd cartlionwaro lamp 
stood in a small mclio above tho hood. This tomb was sufficiently spacious 
to permit ton of us to stand upright, . 



On a subsequent day, an almost similar discovery was made, the remains 
of the skeleton being that of a man of great siso oud more than seven feet 
in height. On his heart was a brooch studded with garnets, and near 
him a glass decanter, holding still a portion of red wine ; walnuts, and 
other glass vessels, and a cnrnelian, representing the she-wolf suckling 
Romulus and Romus, were found with this skeleton. There could bo little 
doubt that this tomb was the resting-place of some distinguished chieftain. 
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The second principal excavation and discovery arose from the removal of 
the earth above one of the great shafts which he had found it necessary to 
sink. “ On the second day,” says he, “ of the work, at a depth of twelvo 
feet from the surface, we struck upon two stone tombs, containing adult 
remains. Reclining, and, at the same time, resting upon them, were frag¬ 
ments of large amphor®, each of which contained the remains of a child. 
Beneath, at a distance of some three feet, was a skeleton of a horse.” Ad¬ 
joining the tomb, Dr. M'Pherson found many of the same indications he had 
noticed elsewhere ; and immense heaps of broken amphora, fragments of 
wine-jars, the insides of which were still encrusted with the lees of wine, ox 
and sheep bones, portions of earthenware black with smoke, and great 
quantities of charcoal, clearly showed that a great festival had been onoo held 
here. On further digging, many more remarkable facta were brought to 
light; and with the aid of some sailors of H. M. S. Snako an ancient shaft 
no less than forty-two feet deep was cleared out. In the centre of the 
shaft was found the skeleton of a horse, and a few feet beyond the bones 
of the horse, the skeloton of an adult female, partly enveloped in soa-wced, 

wnB found. Three feet lower down, we reached a layer of human 

male skeletons laid head to feet, the bones in excellent preservation ; as 
indeed wo always found them to be, wherever the calcareous clay came into 
immediate contact with them. There were ten skeletons on this spot; and 
separated by a foot of sand wo came upou four similar layers, being exactly 
fifty in all. Thero was no ornament or relic discovered in this space." 

Dr. M’Pherson has discussed at some length the various reasons which 
havo been assigned for this remarkable system of entombment, and has 
alluded to tho discovery in other places of analogous shafts or pits. Wo 
cannot, however, think that any satisfactory reason has yet been given for 
tho adoption of this custom, or that tho instances Quoted of similar pits in 
which Roman remains havo been met with, are really much to the purposo. 
The shafts discovered by Dr. M’Pherson aro on a scale much more exten¬ 
sive than tlioso elsewhere reported, and require a much moro complete 
examination than the brief timo and slender moans he had at hand enabled 
him to make. All that wo can say on the subject is, that our author seems 



to have worked with great assiduity, and that we much regret he was 
compelled to stay bis haud, just os he had acquired a practical knowledge of 
the utmost value for future researches. 

In the course of the excavations Dr. M’Pherson met with several of the 
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curious pyramidal objects of terra-cotta which have notunfrequently occurred 
with amphora and the like, a circumstance that has induced some Archaeo¬ 
logists to suppose that they were employed for some purpose in the wine- 
cellars. A group of them is represented in the accompanying woodcut. 
They vary in size, the largest being about four inches in height. A few of 
them are stamped with impressions of gems or seals. It is very uncertain 
to what purpose they were applied. Mr. Kemble supposed them to be 
weights for fishing-nets (sec p. 69, ante). The locality in which they were 
found docs not seem to support this riew. 



Among the other miscellaneous objects brought to light ** was a 
calthrop formed from the head of the human radius. The representation 
here given will explain itself. There are four points so joined at the 
base that, being thrown on the ground, one stands upright; one point 



is formed from the human hone, the other three arc ivory spikes (one being 
• broken) introduced into the articulating end of the bone. The specimen is 
probably unique.” 
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Again, Dr. MThereon notices that “in the great shaft were discovered 
two female busts in baked clay, and one of a youth in the same material. 
The modelling of the former is good, though apparently moulded by the 
fingers from wet clay and afterwards baked, as the impression of the fingers 
can be traced on it.” (See woodcuts.) ... 

•< I likewise found in the same place," ho adds, a figure about six inches 
in height, representing a senator in robes: it formed one of a cluster, which 
stood out in relief on a large earthenware jar which held the remains of an 
infant." 

With regard to the fibulas, which wero found in great abundance when 
excavating the tombs adjoining tho present town, there has boen much 
interesting discussion ns to who tho wearers of thorn wero, and to what age 
their style of art would naturally assign them. There seems to bo now no 
doubt that they must have belonged to a raco directly connected with the 
Anglo-Saxons, ns metallic work of a character precisely similar has been 
met with in almost all tho countries in whioh that race settled. Tho Greek 
emperors wero in tho habit of keeping in their pay a Teutonic body-guard 
called Varangians, who nro noticed ropcntcdly for their bravery and othor 
excellent qualities in tho histories of tho Byzantino empiro, especially in 
Vill^-Hardouin’s account of tho taking of Constantinople by tho Franks and 
Venetians. Whether or no they dcservo to be termed, as Dr. MThorson 
has called them, *• Englishmen," may perhaps ho questioned, but that they 
wero of tho same raco as somo of our ancestors would appear to ho certain. 
According to Gibbon, who has traced their history with much Care, they 
wero first induced to travel southwards by Vladimir I., and tho namo of 
Vladimir I. directly connects them with tho Crimen. 

Wo hero tako leave of Dr. M'Phcraon, and of his interesting and impor¬ 
tant volumo ; not without tho hopo that tho spirit ho has shown in procuring 
for tho English nation many oxcollont relics of tho ancient inhabitants 
of tho Crimen, a sorvico of much labour and little personal profit, may bo 
acknowledged moro adequately than it has been bv thoso who are best 
fitted to appreciate what ho has done. When wo reflect on tho difficulties 
ho had to oncountor, the little real assistance ho obtained, and tho great 
zeal with which he continued working whero many would havo boon but 
too ready to abandon the enterprise altogether, wo cannot but think that he 
is personally deserving of tho highest praise that can he bostowod by tho 
antiquary or tho student of ancient history. That he 1ms not more com¬ 
pletely worked out tho problem ho undertook to solve cannot in justico bo 
adduced ns any charge against him. Wo only hope that tho extensive salo 
of the interesting volumo he has produced, whilo it will satisfy the public 
generally as to the naturo of his labours, will, at the same time, in somo 
degree recompense him for tho largo outlay with which it has been brought 

out. 


The first portion of tho Catalogue of the Antiquities in tho Museum of 
tho Royal Irish Academy has recently been produced by Mr. Wilde, 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence to the Academy. It comprises the 
antiquities of stone ; the urns and objects of the earthen materials, and 
those of vegetable materials. The volume is copiously .illustrated with 
woodcuts, and exemplifies in an instructive manner a large class of the 
earlier remains found in Ireland. It may be obtained from Messrs. 
Ilodges and Smith, Dublin. 
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Sngravod Bras a Triptych originally placed in the votive chapol of Ou - 
Lady of the 8oow on tho Rocca-Molono. noar Susa. A.D. 2366. 


On one of tho wing* appears St. Qeorgo; on tho othor, Bonlfizlo Rotario, of Aati, 
tho Donor, accompanied by hi* Patron Saint. 
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NOTICE OF AN ENGRAVED BRASS TRIPTYCH, OF FLEMISH 
WORKMANSHIP, ORIGINALLY PLACED IN THE CHAPEL 0 
THE MADONNA DI ROCCA-MELONE, ON THE ALPS. 

BY ALEXANDER NESBITT. ESQ. 

Tub traveller when crossing the Mont OenU if so favoured 
by the weather as to see the Eocca-Melone (the m™ntam 
which rises on the north-west of Susa) 

have discovered with surprise a small building upon ts 
summit at an elevation of upwards of 11.000 feet above the 
level of the sea. From Murray's Handbook he wd^ learn 
that this is the Chapel of our Lady of the Snow, and that 
it^wes^its existence to the vow of, Bonifaccic, RoUno of 
Asti, who, when on a crusade, was taken pnsone. and^ while 
in caDtivitY vowed if he recovered his liberty to build a 
chape? in honour of the Virgin Mary on the lughest^mvm- 
tain in the states of the House of bavoy. A pilguma 0 e is 

I r Zs a of'l 6 c“ral'"f t sZ and^d under the 

“Sunto della Festa della Madonna di Rocoa-melone it 

SiraSV 

hut die'author of the work above-mentioned surmises 

7/ S Ktt S& 

terminated disastrously at Smyrna; or*W' he 

fiS hiZvow.Zd 1 pla’eod to th! chapd the remarkable 
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object which is the subject of this notice. This information 
is derived, as will be seen, from the inscription. 

The “ sacra effigie” of Our Lady of the Snow, or the 
Madonna di Rocca-Melone, is, as shown in Mr. Utting’s 
accurate engravings which accompany this notice, in the 
form of a triptych, consisting of a central piece joined by 
hinges to two wings which fold over and cover the former, 
and these folding leaves when closed arc fastened by three 
hooks. It is of brass, aud measures when open, 20 J inches in 
breadth, and 22£ in height The gable of the central piece 
had no doubt originally a finial and six crockets; only two 
of the last remain. The outside is perfectly plain, but the 
inside is engraved in a manner precisely similar, both as 
regards drawing and execution, to that of the monumental 
brasses made in Flanders in the fourteenth century. 

The engravings which accompany this notice, make any 
lengthened description unnecessary. The central piece, it 
will be seen, is occupied by a figure of the Virgin crowned 
and seated upon a throne, holding in her arms the Infant 
Christ, who caresses her chin with his right hand, while his 
left holds an orb. On the wing to the right of the Virgin, is 
St. George on horseback, treading under his horse’s feet the 
Dragon, whose jaws he pierces with his lance. The saint 
is seated on a saddle with a high back, and the arpon 
appears prolonged so as to overlap the thigh, as in the tilting 
saddle of a later date. In the armour we may notice the 
riveted plates protecting the shoulder, the short jupon, the 
upper part of the thighs being protected with mail, and the 
lower bezanty. The spurs are a late instance of the pryck 
spur, formed of a point issuing from a ball. The form of 
the shield is peculiar for so early a date. On the spear may 
be seen a remarkable variety of the vamplate, which is in the 
contrary direction to that of a later period. The defences, 
apparently of plate, protecting the head and breast of the 
horse, are of unusual character. 

On the other wing is a stauding figure of a saint, prob¬ 
ably St. John the Baptist, 1 presenting to the Virgin the donor, 
kneeling, who is in similar armour to St George, but bare¬ 
headed, and raises his joined hands. The shield which stands 
by his side, as also his surcoat, may have had each an inser- 

1 Tho author of the “ Sunto/* Ac, con- garment, loosely wrapped around him, 
sid-ra this figure St Joeeph, but the would seem to'point to St John the 
bare head, breast, and fees, and single Baptist 
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tion, which has disappeared : these spaces were possibly 
filled by separate pieces of copper, enamelled with the arms 
of Rotario, in the same manner as the arras of D’Abernon 
are inserted on the shield of Sir John D’Abernon, on the 
sepulchral brass at Stoke Dabernon, in Surrey. 2 

Above the head of ltotario is his large helm, surmounted 
by a coronet and a crest; the latter, it would seem, repre¬ 
senting the trunk of a tree with lopped branches. The 
inscription which runs across the triptych, when written at 
full length, is as follows “ Hie me aportavit Bonefacius 
Rotarius Civis Astensis in honorem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et beate Marie Virginis, Anno Domini mccci-sviii. die 
primo September.” 

From this inscription, it would appear that the triptych 
was originally placed in the chapel of the Rocca-Melone— 
no doubt, over the altar—by Rotario himself; and it may 
possibly, have remained for a considerable period in this 
position.' All that is known respecting it with any certainty 
is derived from a judicial act extant in the archives of the 
municipality of Rivoli, from which it appears that, on the 3rd 
of August, 1673, this curious relique was brought to the 
castle of Rivoli, where Carlo Emmanuele II., and Giovanni 
Baptista of Savoy-Nemours, were then resident, and was 
afterwards exposed to public veneration in the church of the 
Capuchins in Rivoli, when a novena was celebrated and 
attended by an immense concourse of people of all ranks, 
as well from Turin as from the various parts of Piedmont. 
In this act, Agostino Pedavino of Ivrea, Master of the Cere¬ 
monies, and several other officials, depose that the effigy then 
exposed was the same which had been venerated in the 
Chapel of the Rocca-Melone, and which they had several 
times visited there. , , 

Since that time, the effigy of Our Lady of the Snow has 
probably remained where it is still kept—in a receptacle over 
the altar of the Virgin, in the Cathedral of St. Just, at Susa. 
It is annually carried on the occasion of the pilgrimage to 
the Rocca-Melone, and placed on the altar while mass is 
celebrated in the Chapel, assuredly the most elevated place 
of worship on the European Continent. 

As has been said above, both the drawing and the mode 
of execution are precisely those of the Flemish sepulchral 
brasses of the fourteenth century ; tho architectural details 

: Sec Mr. Waller* " Sqmlcbnl Drasscu.” 
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are also identical with such as may be found on those memo¬ 
rials. Nothing of Italian character is to be seen either in 
the drawing of the figures, or in the architecture. It 
cannot, I think, be doubted by any one familiar with the 
works of the Flemish brass-engravers, that this triptych was 
executed by one of those artists. Why an Italian noble¬ 
man, in an age when art was already so flourishing in his 
own country, should have had recourse to Bruges or Ghent, 
seems difficult of explanation. The Flemish artists of the 
fourteenth century had undoubtedly gained a considerable 
reputation for works of the same kind, as is shown by the 
fine specimens of sepulchral brasses of that school which still 
exist in England, and in Lubeck, 3 Schwerin, and other towns 
of tho north-east of Germany ; but hitherto no example of 
their Skill has been noticed in Italy. In the manufacture 
of ecclesiastical decorations, the art of the craftsmen of Asti, 
Alessandria, Milan, or Genoa rivalled, if not excolled, that 
of their brothren in Flanders. 

Two explanations may, however, be suggested; either, 
that a Fleming may have established himself in some neigh¬ 
bouring city, and there executed this work ; or, that Rotario 
did not join a crusade directed against the Infidels in the 
East, but tho enterprise which was then vigorously prose¬ 
cuted by the Teutonic Knights against the pagan Prossians, 
and that ho may have returned from his captivity through 
Flanders, and there caused this ex eoto offering to be 
made. There is nothing unreasonable in this supposition, 
as it is well known, that many knights of all countries 
fought in tho ranks of the Teutonic brethren, 4 and the 
statements made as to the history of Rotario seem to rest 
on little more than legendary foundation. 

If our gallant knight was a captive, not of the Saracens, 
but of the Prussians, he had abundant reason to be thankful 
for his escape or release, as the custom of the Prussians was 
to burn alive their prisoners of war, with their chargers, as 
an offering to their Gods. 

ALEXANDER NESBITT. 


* Hermann Gallin, senator of Lobeck. 
who died in 1365, ordered by bis will 
that his executors should place o*er Us 
sepulchre, " unum Famingicuin aurical- 
ciuna figurationibus bene factum lapidem 
funeralem.” It does not now exist, but 
there arc still in that city several exam¬ 
ples of Flemish brussee. 

4 Every reader of Chancer will recol¬ 


lect the knight who had shown his 


•• Aborcn aUe nations in Pnicc 
In Lettowe ha<Vl« ho reysed and I 
In the church of Felbrigge, in Norfolk,on 
tho brass commemorative of two of tho 
F»lbrigges and their wire*, the epitaph 
tells us that Roger " morust eu Pruso ou 
cst son corps cu terre " 


ON THE GLAZING OF THE NORTH ROSE WINDOW OF I.TNCOLN 

CATHEDRAL. 

There is no task more agreeable to the archaeologist 
than that of recording the preservation of an interesting relic 
of ancient art. The painted glass in the North Rose of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which was observed to be in an insecuro 
state during the Institute’s visit to Lincoln in 1848, was, in 
the course of the year before last, reloaded, and the stone¬ 
work in which it is placed reset, at the expense of the dean 
and chapter. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
substantial character of the repair; and as no “ restoration 
of the glass was attempted, what remains of the original 
glazing is likoly to continue for many generations a trust¬ 
worthy witness to the state of the arts at the time of its 

execution. . 

Having had an opportunity during the repairs oi more 
closely examining the glass than I had before been able to 
do, and finding that my description of it in the Lincoln 
volume of the Institute’s proceedings was in some respects 
inaccurate, I am induced to subjoin the following amended 
description, in which I have again availed myself of the 
diagram that illustrated my former statement. 

No. 1. This picture is in a very mutilated state. It 
represents Christ. The head is youthful, but of inferior 
execution to the head of the figure in No. 1G. It is adorned 
with a yellow nimbus, bearing a white cross. What remains 
of the figure is clothed in a red robe, and a white under¬ 
garment having yellow culfs. The right hand is raised 
in Benediction; it exhibits no stigma. The left hand is 
destroyed. It once hold a book, which still remains. 
One foot is perfect, it exhibits no stigma. The body of 
the figure, with the exception of a small fragment ol the 
white dress, is destroyed. The flesh colour of the figure is 
very deep, almost purple, as is the flesh colour ot several of 

the other figures. . . , f 

No. 2. Represents three figures seated m attitudes ot 



No. 6. Represents a similar subject, consisting of two male 
figures and one female. 

No. 7. A similar subject, consisting of three figures. The 
last of the group has the head of a monk, but this is an 
insertion. 

No. 8. This picture is much mutilated. One figure only 
of the group remains. Part of a “Jesse ” is inserted. 


adoration, and looking towards No. 2. The first figure of 
the group from the centre of the window, wears a mitre. 

No. 3. A similar subject. The group consists of a female 
and two male figures. 

No. 4. A similar subject. The group consists of three 
male figures, the first of which is mitred. 

No 5. This picture is much mutilated. The group consists 
of three figures seated like the others. Tho heads are 
smaller than those of the rest of the figures, and are 
apparently insertions. 
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No. 9. A similar subject. The group consists of three 
male figures. 

No. 10. A similar subject. 

Nos. 11, &c. Each of these seven compartments is filled 
with painted glass collected from other windows, and mostly 
of a dato somewhat earlier than that of the original glazing 
of the Rose. The subject of one of tho paintings is the 
legend of St. Gregory. 

Nos. 12, &c. Two of these four compartments contain 
each the figure of an angel swinging a Thurible, tho remains 
of a similar figure occupy the third compartment; the figure 
of the fourth compartment is lost. 

No. 13. Each of these eight compartments contains, or 
did contain, a small four-leaved ornament in a circle. 

No. 14. Each of these sixteen compartments contains, or 
did contain, a white star of six wavy points, on a red ground. 

No. 15. Each of these sixteen compartments contains, or 
did contain, a red star of six wavy points, on a blue ground. 

No. 1G. Represents Christ sitting on a rainbow. There is 
a candle on each side of his seat. The head is youthful, is 
bearded and adorned with a rod nimbus bearing a white 
cross. Tho figure is draped in white and purple. The 
stigmata are shown in both the hands and the side, but not 
in tho feet. Tho picture is enclosed in a quatrofoiled frame 
or border composed of two bands, tho innermost purple, 
tho outermost white, at the angles of which are the 
Evangelistic symbols, thus arranged : tho angel and eagle 
at top, tho lion and bull beneath. None of these symbols 
is nimbed. A symbolic disposition of colour, such as is 
partially adopted in this design, is of rare occurrence in 
painted glass. 

No. 17. Represents two angels supporting the Cross, 
inscribed,— ihc nazarenvs. 

No. 18. Represents two angels carrying the Spear; the 
head of which is formed of a piece of ruby glass, imperfectly 
coloured, and appearing as if it were white, with a trilling 
smear of red. 

No. 19. Two angels, one carrying the three Nails and the 
Napkin ; the other a Thurible. 

No. 20. Two angels, one bearing the Crown of Thorns; 
the other a Thurible. 

No. 21. St. Peter with the Keys, preceding five other 
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figures, three of which besides St. Peter are nimbed. One of 
the figures is that of a female seated and crowned, but not 
nirabed. The rest are standing. 

No. 22. Seven figures seated. 

No. 23. Two angels sounding the trumpets. 

No. 24. A similar subject. 

No. 25. Part of the general Resurrection; the subject 
represents the dead rising from their coffins. - 

No. 26. This picture is an insertion, it represents Adam 
digging, and Eve spinning. In the centre are the remains 
of a tall figure, or angel. The glass seems somewhat later 
than the original glazing of the Rose. 

Nos. 27, 28, 29. These pictures are clearly insertions. 
Each represents a bishop seated, giving the benediction. 
The glass seems somewhat later than the original glazing of 
the Rose. 

Nos. 30, 31. These pictures also are insertions. Each 
represents an archbishop seated, giving the benediction. 
The glass is of the same date as the last three subjects. 

Amongst the fragments inserted in the North Rose, are 
somo trifling remains of the original glazing of the choir 
windows, which glass appeals to be of the time of Edward I. 

From the above account it appears that the intention of 
the designer of the North Rose was, to represent in the 
central part of the window, the Kingdom of Heaven, under 
the type of Christ seated in glory amidst the blessed (many 
of these figures are nimbed); and to represent in the outer 
series of circles, the Day of Judgment. The circle, No. 26, 
doubtless contained originally a similar subject to that in 
No. 25. And the remaining five vacant circles, Nos. 27, 28, 
29, 30, and 31, were in all probability occupied with the 
Resurrection, and its usual incidents, the rescuing of the 
Good, and the abandonment of the Bad to the Infernal 
Powers. The mode of describing a connected story by 
means of representations of its incidents arranged in sym¬ 
metrical order, so common in the medallion windows of 
the Xllth and XUIth centuries, had its origin in remote 
antiquity. It is indicated in some of the Assyrian sculptures 
in the British Museum. 

The original glazing of the North Rose consistently with 
its character, would admit of a date being assigned to it as 
early as the end of the Xllth or beginning of the XUIth 
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century; which, I believe, coincides very nearly with the 
date generally attributed to the stone-work. And it is on the 
whole a valuable specimen of the art of the period, although 
possessing nothing besides its general design, which calls for 
particular notice. The colours of the glass are very fine, 
being rich and brilliant, and low in tone, as compared with 
those of ordinary modern glazing. The blue, which is not 
so pure, and more resembles a neutralised purple than that 
commonly employed in the Xllth century, occasionally 
exhibits narrow streaks of red ; by no means an unusual 
occurrence in Xlllth century blue glass, denoting the presence 
of copper used to correct the rosy hue of the cobalt, some of 
which has unintentionally been converted into ruby glass. 
The white glass is of a sea-green tint, and the yellow (a pot- 
metal) is strongly impregnated with blue, the effect of the 
deoxidising influence of the carbon of the wood-ash used as 
an alkali, and of the smoke of the furnace, upon the iron con¬ 
tained in the sand, and upon the wood-ash, the constituents 
of the glass. Much of the ruby is very streaky and uneven 
in tint, some pieces indeed when seen near are only like 
pieces of white glass streaked here and there with rubv ; 
although, owing to the intermixture of the rays of light, 
when seen from the floor of the transept, they appear as if 
they were of an uniform light red colour. Such of the ruby 
glass as has been painted upon, and therefore burnt in tho 

S ;lass painter's furnace for the purpose of fixing the enamoJ, 
or instance, that used in the draperies, is usually more 
uniform in tint, and has a thinner coating of colouring 
matter than that used in the unpainted grounds—a circum¬ 
stance which may often be remarked in glass paintings of 
the Xllth and Xlllth centuries, and which perhaps may bo 
accounted for in the following manner. It has bccu proved 
by experiments that the ruby colour is produced in glass by 
adding to the materials of white glass, copper in a state of 
protoxide, along with oxide of tin, and other substances 
having a tendency to doprive the copper of its oxygen, as 
well as oxide of iron ; and recent researches conducted by 
my friend, Mr. Clarke, have gone far to establish the fact, 
long since suspected by chemists, that the red colour is due 
to the presence of copper in the metallic state, very fiuely 
divided . 1 But whether it is metallic copper, or a precipi- 

Tbat metallic gold in a finely diriled »tate will produoe a red colour when 
VOL. XIT. H H 
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tate of a suboxide of copper, which produces the ruby (the 
protoxide of copper only imparts a green colour) it is 
evident from inspecting a piece of streaky ruby glass 
that its colouring matter lies in several parallel planes 
separated from each other by greenish or yellowish white 
glass * and forms thin strata of an elongated character, 
varying in breadth from an inch or more to a mere thread ; 
and that the streaky appearance is owing to the coloured 
lines in one piano lying in a different direction from the 
coloured lines in another plane, the complexity of the streaks 
being in proportion to the number of strata and non-coin¬ 
cidence of lines of colour. This may be accounted for by 
supposing that the rod colour occurs when the oxide of iron, 
taking the place of the suboxide of copper, or metallic 
copper, precipitates the latter ; and that as this precipitation 
is irregular, the colour also is irregular ; and that the 
mechanical action of blowing the glass into sheets causes 
these irregularities to take a streaky form, the more com¬ 
plicated in proportion to the number of planes in which the 
precipitation takes place, and the extent to which the soft 
glass becomes twisted in the operation. The precipitation 
of the copper by the iron, depends upon a proportion of 
materials in the glass, tho amount of heat to which it is 
subjected, and apparently to other causes with which we are 
not yet acquainted. 

In general, tho greater tho length of time to which the 
glass is exposed to heat, the more the precipitation takes 
place, and the more fully is the glass coloured . 3 Those 
sheets of glass which in the manufacture show the least 
traces of colour, will therefore, in general, endure the 
greatest quantity of heat without becoming too dark. The 
thinner also the coating of coloured glass is, ceteris paribus 
the less intense the colour will be . 4 It is probable that 


held in a transparent medium, has been 
shown by Professor Faraday's experi¬ 
ment*. See Proceeding of the Royal 
Institution, vol. iL p. 310. Gift** coloured 
with iroid is more pink in hue than that 
coloured red with copper. Tho Railway 
night danger sigual is generally con¬ 
structed with tho gold ruby. 

* Diagrams of rub/ glow, soon in 
section, in which tho lamina) of colour 
are shown, are given in tho “ Inquiry 
into the Difference of Style observable 
in Ancioat Glass Paintings. By an Ama¬ 


teur." P. 22. 

* Sometimes tho same process will 
convert tbo red glass into white glnss; but 
this is perfectly consistent with what is 
stated iu the text 

4 The thinly oated ruby of the Xllth 
and XII 1th centuries, before it is burnt 
is streaky in colour, and its ruby coating 
when seen with tho microscope is fouud 
to bo filled with thin lamiua) of red, 
liko that of the thickly coutod ruby. 
The streakiness of the thickly coated 
ruby is, however, rather more strongly 
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the experience of these consequences led the ancient glass 
painters to select for the purpose of being painted and 
burnt such portions of the ruby-glass as were ascertained 
to have the thinnest ruby coating, in which no other change 
might in general be apprehended than the conversion of 
streaky ruby into smooth ruby, and a general though unim¬ 
portant increase in the depth of colour. During the Xllth 
and Xlllth centuries, and in England until about the last 
quarter of the XIVth, glass thinly coated with ruby is com¬ 
paratively rare; the great majority of specimens of ruby 
having a ruby coating of a depth varying from one-fourth 
to one-half of the thickness of the entire sheet.® And there 
can be little doubt that the thinly coated ruby of this period, 
the colouring matter of which is about the thickness of a 
sheet of stout writing paper, was produced by some accident 
in the manufacture. 

The smooth ruby which superseded the streaky in England 
about 1370, and in Germany a good deal earlier in that 
century, has a coating of colouring matter not thicker than 
a sheet of writing paper, which is almost always entirely 
converted into ruby in the first instance. This glass, there¬ 
fore, either is not altered at all in colour, or undergoes but 
a very slight increase in depth of colour on being burnt ; and 
for this reason the change in the manufacture was probably 
at the time considered as an improvement by the English 
glass-painters, who were then beginning to treat paintings on 
glass less as mosaics, and more like. pictures. If they had 
continued to practise the older system of designing, they 
would have found the now material productive of a flatter 
and tamer effect than the old streaky ruby. But the change 
in the manufacture of the material exactly suited the change 
in the stylo of glass painting which, in England, took place 
nearly contemporaneously with it. Some of the German 
glass paintings of the first half of the XIVth century, and 
most modern glass paintings which affect so early a style, may 
be referred to as illustrating the truth of the above remark. 

The actual painting of the glass in the North Rose, when 
compared with that of contemporary specimens, must be 

marked than that of the thinly coated coloured on ouo side with a coating of 
rub- ruby, applied during >ta manufacture. 

‘ It ia to bo remembered tlmt " Ruby Such gins* is not ,-oloHrrd by the gloss 
gloss " is a " coated glass/' U glass which pointer, 
consists of a sheet of white glass 
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considered to be rather careless than otherwise. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is impossible not to recognise in the drawing through¬ 
out, but especially in the draperies, the influence of Greek 
art, though not quite to the extent to which this is shown in 
the glass paintings generally of the latter part of the Xllth 
century, particularly in those which, like some examples at 
Canterbury, may be considered to be of French workman¬ 
ship. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the resem¬ 
blance between ancient works in glass and the remains of 
classical art is accidental. As Gothic architecture originated 
in a style borrowed from the Roman, and worked out 
by Greek or Byzantine architects, and that of the Xlth, 
Xllth, and early part of the XHIth centuries, is evidently 
an exotic, the native of a southern climate, we might 
naturally expect to meet with the same Greek feeling in 
all other decorations as is so abundantly displayed in the 
sculpture of this period. It is probably to a connection with 
Byzantine art, that the glass painters of the Xllth century 
owe their superiority over those of the XIVth; or, indeed, of 
any other time than the XVIth. For through such connexion 
they could feel, although imperfectly, the influence of that 
standard of ideal perfection on which the art of the Greeks 
had the advantage of being founded. The closeness of the 
connection of these early artists with Byzantine art, and con¬ 
sequently the more immediate influence of the latter on 
them, will be easily explained, if, as there is reason to believe, 
France, and Limoges in particular, the ascertained abode of 
Greek artists, and a place in direct communication, through 
Marseilles and Alexandria, with Byzantium and the East, 
was the cradle of glass painting : although the excellence of 
these glass painters may be partly due to the vigour of race. 
But whether the connection of glass painting with Byzantine 
art arose in the manner just indicated or not, or whether it was 
more or less direct, we may conclude that if these artists had 
had under their eyes that standard of excellence which is 
the foundation of Greek art, at however debased a period, 
instead of being able only dimly to perceive it through the 
corruptions of tradition, they might, in point of drawing, 
have anticipated the artistic triumphs of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. Their works in glass, although not altogether free 
from the stiffness and severe formality of Byzantine art, in 
general exhibit a strong feeling for nature ; but the nature ' 
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these artists affected,—doubtless under the influence of their 
traditions,—was not a common and imperfect nature, like 
that represented in the subsequent works of the middle ages, 
but a noble, refined, and elevated nature, sucli as is displayed 
in the antique Roman bas-reliefs, 6 and again, in those great 
works of the Renaissance, which the discovery and direct 
study of these antiques so strongly promoted. 

Considerations such as these are the best answer to the -in¬ 
sensate outcry which has been raised against the employment 
in the service of our reformed religion, of anything in the 
least partaking of the character of “ Pagan,” i. e. classic, art, 
an outcry the less respectable when we know that those who 
make it the loudest, are at the same time the most eager to 
palliate the many real paganisms which have been adopted 
by the Romish church, some of which are by no means so in¬ 
nocent in their consequences as the denounced paganism of 
artistic truth and beauty. If wo recognise the beneficial 
effect of possessing a standard of excellence in the perfection 
and freshness of the works of the Renaissance, which seem 
like the creations of yesterday, since being wholly devoid of 
quaintness, they address us in the language of our own sym¬ 
pathies,—of our own modes of thought; common sense will 
suggest the wisdom of referring to such a standard in modern 
works, instead of, and in our own case without the excuse of 
necessity, continuing to flounder on, as in the middle ages, 
unassisted by such a guide. It is possible that this course 
might lead to the abandonment of the idea that nothing but 
that lowest of arts, the meagre Gothic of the XIXth century, 7 


‘ See the platan. " Admirauda Roma* 
naruru Antiquitatum," by Jacobus de 
Rubeis. The Roman sculpture, with 
much of the beauty of the Greek, is less 
ideal and more noturaL It was this 
latter quality which probably rendered 
it more useful to the masters of the 
XVIth century, than the purest Greek 
sculpture would have been. 

' Far be it from me to disparage any 
attempt to improve our national archi¬ 
tecture : but although wo may criticise 
the Palladinn stylo, it by no means 
follows that we ought to set up tho 
Gothic os infatlible. Any scheme, in¬ 
deed, for removing us from the art of 
the classic epochs is preposterous. No 
architectural style can ever be a real 
living style, which does not reflect tho 
spirit of its age, and no style can reflect 


the spirit of this age. which is at once 
the most powerful and refined age tho 
world has yet seen, except it bo ca¬ 
pable of great breadth, simplicity, and 
refinement; in all which qualities tho 
Gothic style is notoriously deficient It 
is impossible not to see tint tho civil 
engineers aro tho real architects of tho 
day, and that they are silently develop¬ 
ing a now and original style, founded on 
tho old Roman, whoso excellences it 
retains and enhances, but whose defects 
it avoids; and which seems to require 
nothing but fine handling to become a 
truly noble stylo, iu all respects worthy 
of, and suited' to the XIXth century. 
Although yet in its infancy, and although 
but little pains seems hitherto to have 
boen taken with it, its productions, by 
their symmetry, simplicity, and gran- 
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is fit for the purposes of our Church; but we may console 
ourselves with the assurance that the extinction of the notion 
would be followed by the erection of buildings, better suited 
to our ritual, to the character of our nation, and practical 
spirit of the age in which we live, as well as by the advance¬ 
ment of sound principles in art 

C. WINSTON. 

deur, already often put to sham* our moat conceived seems nearly allied to those 
studied modern ecclesiastical edifices. broad and comprehensive views which 
They are, moreover, in entire harmony characterise our times, and which by 
with other worts admitted to be embo- contrast, render the narrowminded sub- 
diments of the spirit of the age, such as tleiies of the mediaeval era the more 
our ship*, our machinery, our bridges, contemptible. 
kc. Aud the spirit in which they are 


ON THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SCIENCE IN SCOTLAND 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE SAME AT CAMBRIDGE A CENTURY LATER: 

WITH ILLUSTRATION'S OP SEVERAL REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES BETWEEN THE 
OES1C8, THE STUDIES, AND THE DISCOVERIES OP NAPIER OP 
MERCIIISTON, AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 1 

BY MARK NAPIER, ESQ. 

I have been honoured with a request to contribute a 
memoir touching the antiquities of science in Scotland as 
compared with its condition at Cambridge of a much later 
period. Not that I have the slightest pretensions to be 
considered scientific, but the command of some original 
documents among the family archives of Napier of Merchis- 
ton, the inventor of logarithms (the only philosopher who 
illustrates Scotland in the great era of Tycho, Kepler, and 
Galileo), and a closer attention bestowed by myself than by 
any one else upon the habits and history of this great Scottish 
worthy, may perhaps enable me at least to amuse, if I do 
not instruct, the learned whom 1 have the honour to address. 

If Mr. Macaulay be right in his estimate of Scotland, even 
at so late a period as the commencement of the XVIIth 
century, when our Sixth James migrated, nothing loth, to 
more abounding England, the less we look into our social 
antiquities, and the more we dwell upon our scientific, the 
less cause shall we find to blush for our ancestors. That 
gifted historian, whose mode of announcing new facts is as 
fearless as it is brilliant, speaking of the comparatively 
modern era when the union of the crowns had placed the 
resources of three kingdoms at the command of one monarch, 


* Communicated to tl>e Historical Archeological Institute iu Ediuhnrgli, 
Section, nt the Annual Meeting of the July 26, 1866. 
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contrasts the condition, intellectual and social, of Scotland 
with that of Ireland at the same period. Tailing his readers 
bv storm with one of his rapid and dazzling.generalisations 
hi thus issues his fiat as to the leading^ charactcnst.es of 
Scotland at the commencement of the X\ Ilth century, the 
grand era of science :— 

“ In mental cultivation (he says) Scotland had an indisputable jupenonty. 
Though tlmt kingdom was then the poorest in Christendom, it aheady vied 
in every branch of learning with the most favoured countries. S». 
whose duellings and whose/ood were as wretched as those of Icelander 
of our times, wrote Latin verses with more than the delicacy of y ,da * and 
made discoveries in science which would have added to the renown of 
Galiloo. Ireland could boast of no Buchanan or Napier. 


We must be allowed to doubt the historical accuracy of 
this elegant and laboured antithesis. 'We are not aware that 
any such extreme discrepancy between social resources and 
intellectual powers ever existed in any age or country. W e 
cannot believe that it was the case in Scotland at the com¬ 
mencement of the XVIIth century. We will not accept the 
compliment, even from Mr. Macaulay, at the expense of his 
banter. An archaeological excursion through Edinburgh, 
indeed through Scotland, under such accomplished guides 
as a Daniel Wilson or a Robert Chambers, would have been 
no less instructive to our prime historian than would have 
been a lecture on the Roman remains, bestowed upon our 
Prime Minister before the Crimean campaign, according to 
the intelligent suggestion of Dr. Bruce. But the dramatic 
historian of England, ever fond of pointing his moral and 
adorning his tale with an illustrious name, has not failed to 
peril his proposition upon individual instances. We accept 
bis challenge, then, under the special examples offered. 
There is no reason to believe that Master George Buchanan, 
who certainly wrote Latin verses with more than the delicacy 
of Vida, was ever at a loss for a comfortable lodging and a 
good dinner. Indeed, lie dwelt very much in a palace ; and 
many must have been the regal tit-bits, the savoury crumbs 
of pasties and preserves, the savoy-amber, the pistaclie amber, 
and the fennel, that adhered to the liquorish moustache of 
the royal dominie. 

The instance is no less unfortunate as regards the wealthy 
laird of the Logarithms. He possessed various dwellings all 
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over Scotland, from besouth the Forth to benorth the Tay ; 
and every one of them most substantial. Many and changeful 
were the characteristics and conditions at different times of 
the old Castle of Merchiston ; but, assuredly, Icelandish it 
never was. The Scottish worthy, whose scientific genius 
Mr. Macaulay so fully appreciates, was, to say the least, as 
commodiously housed, and doubtless was a more regular and 
comfortable diner, than Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge a 
century later. Napier was a great store fanner. lie was 
careful of stock, and curious in cultivation. This Icelandish 
Scotsman’s time and great genius were about equally bestowed 
upon the mysteries of Agriculture, of Algebra, and of the 
Apocalypse ; and we doubt not he would have grimly 
chuckled over so figurative a description of his “ dwellings ” 
and his “ food ” as that with which we are favoured, currcntc 
calamo, by the most popular writer of the XIXth century. 
“ Mercliiston’s new order of tillage and pasturage,” and espe¬ 
cially his instructions for the management of the milk-cows 
on the home-farm, so that they might give double the 
quantity of rich milk—a system of home-farming set down 
by himself so early as 1598—suggests no idea of Iceland, as 
we peruse the placid and pastoral record. Cuyp might have 
painted from it; and the quaint beards that for generations 
wagged merrily in those old halls, had grown out of the best 
of beef and Easter ale, besides “ wild meat,” as game was 
then designed, comfits, “ fine hetted kit,” and “ chopins of 
claret wine,” long before the time when, says Mr. Macaulay, 
the intellectual immortality of Scotland dwelt wretchedly in 
Icelandish huts, and fed on garbage ! 

But I must not allow this tempting text, although really 
susceptible of some very curious illustrations to its complete 
discomfiture, to allure me from the particular subject of the 
present paper, which belongs to the archeology of science. 
I propose to look back upon those picturesque times, when 
the chrysalis of the adept was still hanging upon the brilliant 
wings of science—wheu astronomy had not yet escaped from 
judicial astrology, nor mathematics from magical squares and 
the mysterious powers of the numbers five and seven, nor 
chemistry from the alluring promises of faithless Hermes. 
My purpose is, so far as time will permit, to compare 
Scotland of that period with Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
century later. What was doing auent science and plnlo- 
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sophical matters in Icelandish Scotland during the XVItli 
and XVIItli centuries, at a timo when Newton was uncreated 
dust ’ 

From private papers, as well as from the published records 
of science, it can be shown that the advent of Newton was 
being there typified; the way was being there made straight 
for him, even in what may bo called tho wilderness of scionce, 
a century bofore ho came. Tho remarkable coincidences 
between tho studies, the discoveries, and tho genius of 
Napier and of Newton, have not attracted even in Scotland 
that attention whicli a fact so interesting to the intellectual 
fame of our country deserves. It can bo shown that Napier 
had surveyed tho whole field of Newton’s triumphs with a 
curious anticipation, indicating a bent of genius singularly 
coincident with his in all its plinsos; that lie had actually 
bequeathed both tho principle and tho nomenclature of 
Fluxions ; that as rogards alchemy, tho searching for tho 
hiddon treasures of tho earth, and tho practical details of 
the royal mint; arithmetic and algebra; mechanics and 
catoptrics; tho curiosities and refinements of domestic 
ngriculturo; and tho sacred mysteries of the Prophet Daniel 
and the Book of Revelations,—Napier trod in tho very paths, 
and with no tottering steps, where tho march of Now ton so 
majestically followed a century after. These coincidences, 
indeed, aro so striking as to justify the figure, that tho 
antiquo mirror of the King of Numbers reflected tho coming 
form of the Prince of Mathematicians. 


I. Coincidence in tiieir pursuit op Alchemy. 

I commence tho comparison with the stato of Alchemy in 
Scotland during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, as com¬ 
pared with tho same at Cambridge, in the hands of Newton, 
a century later. Even that subject cannot bo fully discussed 
upon this occasion; and I must limit myself, as regards 
Scotland, to a few illustrations derived from contemporary 
manuscripts, which have never yet appeared in print. 

The first of Napier’s manuscripts to be submitted to this 
assembly, discloses, in graphic terms, a very curious scene, 
occurring in Edinburgh precisely two hundred and forty- 
eight years ago. As the context proves, it was carefully 
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recorded at the time by Napier himself; but the manu¬ 
script was lost sight of, and has been too recently recovered 
to have been entered in his biography. It need only be 
further promised that the philosopher, having been installed 
in the fee of the barony of Mcrcliiston before his father’s 
death, invariably subscribed himself, while his father lived, 

“ John Napier, fear of Mcrcliiston: ”— 

“ Upon Saturday, tho 7tl» of November, 1007, I, Jolm Napior, fear of 
Mcrcliiston, came to confer with Mr. Daniel Muller, Doctor of Medicine, 
and student in alchemy, anent our philosophical matters. Not knowing 
that ho was sick, and finding that ho was diseased of tho gout, his ordinary 
discaso, 1 thought not to have troubled him with much conforonco, and 
meant to have left him for that time ; but he, craving conforonco of mo, 
allowed me that ho was to havo sent for mo if I had not of accident conic, 
and that ho had a matter to communicate with mo, if I might then remain, 
or shortly return. So I removed my company, and aat down beforo his bod- 
aide. Then ho burst forth in tlieso words :— 

•• 1 Sir, you aro occupied in alchemy : I have boon, those many yeova, a 
very earnest studont thoreinto, and havo attained to tho knowlodgo Unroof. 

1 havo presHcd to havo diverted you from your wrong opinion, so far aa 1 
durst he plain. But now, sir, I will bo plain, knowing that you aro a man 
who fours God, and will ho secret; and that you will bo good to my wife 
and bairns, in caso thoso discasos shall tako me away. 

•• • Sir, I sent a orediblo friend to Histria (a Vcnotian provinco at tho 
top of tho Adriatic), to bring mo hither of crude morcury out of thoso mines 
a long time sinco, and ns yot I havo hoard no word from him ; I think ho 
bo dead. I onco received a little piece of tho earth of thoso mines, about 
the quantity of an hazel uut, which, as I brake, thcro appeared scalos of 
quicksilver within tho same, and the crudo mercury flowed forth without 
tho fire. With this 1 perfected tho philosophical work, as you may do with 
tho liko ; for this morcury, being taken with fino silver which never did 
find firo, and inclosed in a matrix, will become black within tho space of 
forty days, and thereafter will bocomo white, and then is tho point and 
term to loose it, if you do not join it with fino gold that never did find tho 
firo, when instantly that which was taken of mercury and luna, or silver, 
will devour up tho gold ; and at this conjunction or fennontation endeth 
tho first work, callod opus lunai (tho silver operation), nnd beginnoth 
immediately tho second, called opus solis (tho golden operation). : 

•• ■ In this opcrc solis your work becomes blacker than in operc lunar, 
and then white, and at last, red. . , , 

“ ‘ Both these works arc performed in a year—to wit, two months and 
a-half inopere lunar; and niuo months nnd a-half in operc solis. 

“ • And for pondcra I tako nine of crude morcury to one of crude tuna 
(or silver), in primo opcrc ; and this I conjoin with ono of sol (or gold) in 

,eC .« . So^luna is tho medium conjungendi; and hereof comoth three 
mercuries—to wit, tho first, which is merewius crudus, and is called 
mercurius frigidus, acctum. mercurius mineral is ; the second, which is 
luna dissolved'in crude mercury to the point of whiteness, is called mercUrm 
tepidus, acctum acerrimum, mercurius vegetabilis, quia luna cst pUinta 
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(because silver is tho root) ; the third, which is sol dissolved by the second, 
is called mercurius calidus, mercurius animalis. 

‘ Further,’ said he (Dr. Muller), ‘ the little cipher table, entitled 
n Medulla Philosophic Hcrmetriie,” it is mine, for I made it.’ 

“ Also, he added many discourses, citing tcxt3 out of Clangor Buccinas, 
Marsilius, Ripleus, and Arnoldus, to prove the premises, and especially 
' Do Terra Nigra Occulosa, Terra Hispanica,’ die. 

“ Further, he said that the various hued glass which I did sec was in 
that manuer, throughout all its texture, coloured with the stuff which Jie 
made in that same glass. , c 

“ Further, he spake to the Iriplict usu lapidxs, after faraccisus—nrst, 
in transmutations of metals ; secondly, in curing diseases ; and thirdly, it 
is lapis divinus, for magical uses. r , , 

“ Now, when I heard these things, and had said unto him, xUy lord, 
that matter is marvellous, if you be sure of tho truth thereof by practice, 
he answered with earnestness, ‘ In truth I have practised it to the end, and 
made projection and found it true. 

a Again, when I demanded of him, how it fortuned that he did not 
multiply his stuff, and keep the samo, lie answered, ‘ I lacked crudo mercury, 
without which it cannot be multiplied again.’ 

“ Upon the 9th of November, I conferred with him again anent some 
doubts, quod forts trahit regem, ct non rexfontem, and so doth aqua-regis; 
but vulgar mercury, on tho contrary, non trahit solem, sed sol eum ? Ho 
answered, that whatever vulgar mercury or crude mercury do, yet this 
mercury philosophical, of crude mercury and silver, will instantly drink up 
gold, and draw it in, initio secundi operis. Then I demanded, when should 
the second work bogin, and what was tho sign beforo the point of danger 
to the work ? lie answered, that after perfect whiteness in opere primo, 
there would appear, in an instant, a small hair-like circle surrounding the 
matter, and attached to the sides of the vessel ; then instantly ferment 
with gold, and it will presently eat up all the gold, and that circle will 
vanish ; but, if you stay longer in fermenting, the work will become all 
citrine, and more dry than that it can dissolve tho gold ; for the gold must 
be sown in terram albam folialam. 

“ Then I demanded what terra alba foliata was ? lie answered, that 
at the poiut of whiteness, in tho first operation, the matter of mercury and 
luna became like the small scales of a fish. Then I remembered that my 
father showed me that lie' made a work which became terra alba foliata, 
most liko the leaves of a book set on edge, of sol luna, aqua-regis, and 
aquafortis. 

** Upon the 13th day of November, he, being convalesced, showed me 
that he had feared himself (thought he was dying), and out of affection 
had revealed those things to mo, which, upon his salvation, he affirmed to 
be true, and desired me to confer the sentences of the philosophers together, 
and I should fiud them all agreo with these premises ; which I find appa¬ 
rently very true in their theoretical sentences ; but, on the contrary, in their 
practical precepts, they induce many things repugnant to themselves, to 
illude the vulgar and profano people, and to divert them from the truth of 
their former sentences. 

“ Thereafter, about the 15th day of March, 1G0S, the Doctor showed 
me that ho had received glad tidings of the safe return of Lionel Struthers, 
his said friend, from Histria to England; and ho showed me a certain 
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nntiquo figure, with certain verses of congratulation which he had made, 
and was sending to him in joy of his safe return. 

“ So, within ten days, he came to Edinburgh to the Doctor, and brought 
with him great store of mineral mercury, which never had felt firo, and 
some unfined, easy to be wrung out from his ore. The Doctor gave me, 
secretly, a small portion both of the one and of the other ; as, also, a very 
small part of luna mineral unfined ; but I purchased more, both of Scots 
and German luna. As for sol (gold) mineral, we have enough in Scotland, 
rests time and opportunity to enterprise the work, with the blessing of God 
to perform the same, to his glory and comfort of his servants, which the 
Almighty grant to us, whoso holy name bo pruised and magnified, for 
over and ever. Amen. 

“ Mr. Struthcrs says that the Spaniards take all the said crude mercury, 
for it gathers most of mine gold.” 


This curious document enables us to institute a comparison 
in the matter of alchemy, between the author of the Loga¬ 
rithmic Fluxions, and his great antitype, the author of the 
“ Fluxionary Calculus.” From it wc may gather that Napier, 
even in his remoter age and ruder country, was, to say 
the least, as cautious and sceptical in his reliance on the 
adept, as was Newton in his riper epoch, at Cambridge. 
Let us then take a walk, a century later, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, that we may not too hastily condemn or deride 
such investigations as “ follies of the wise.” 

It has rather taken the world by surprise to learn, of late, 
that Sir Isaac Newton was an Alchemist. The fact may 
tend to elevate our notions of that exploded and explosive 
study, and of the minds and motives of those men of genius, 
who wasted the midnight oil, and their daily bread, in endless 
efforts to present us with a stone. But it never can reduce 
our estimate of Newton. 

In the first edition of the best biography of him, Newton’s 
devotion to alchemy was not sufficiently known, and there¬ 
fore not conceded. “ There is no reason to suppose,” said 
his gifted expounder and eulogist, “ that Sir Isaac Newton 
was a believer in the doctrines of alchemy.” 

The recent greatly expanded edition of that valuable 
biography has shed a broader and less dubious light upon a 
curious and hitherto unobserved phase of England’s greatest 
mathematical mind. Original letters, contained in various 
publications, have added their stores to the previous 
researches, and our own revered prophet of light has been 
constrained to submit to the perhaps unpalatable duty of 
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disclosing his illustrious subject, Sir Isaac Newton, with his 
conjuring cap on. 2 

Accordingly, we are now told—“ Newton, at one period 
of his life, was a believer in alchemy, and even devoted much 
time to the study and practice of its processes.” 3 But the 
period of his life, when he was thus too much engrossed by 
labours comparatively, though not entirely fruitless, compre¬ 
hends, we find, no less than about thirty years of the best 
period of his mental and bodily vigour. And, however his 
faith may have become latterly somewhat shaken in the 
omnipotent capabilities of the crucible, no evidence appears 
that he ever absolutely renounced his long allegiance to 
Hermes Trismegistus, King of Thebes, and great-grandson 
to Noah. 

In the year 1669, writing to a young friend, Mr. Francis 
Aston, on the eve of his travels, among various instructions 
how to improve the occasion, the most earnest seems to be 
the following :—“ Observe the products of nature in several 
places, especially in mines; with the circumstances of mining, 
and of extracting metals or minerals out of their ore, and of 
refining them; and, if you meet with any transmutations 
out of their own species into another, above all those will be 
worth your noting, being the most luciferous, and many 
times lucriforous experiments in philosophy.” 

This interesting letter contains many other instructions 
relative to observing all the processes of angling for gold 
with mercury, throughout the mountains and streams of 
Hungary, Sclavonia, and Bohemia; and there is even an 
anxious injunction, imparting somewhat of an Arabic air to 
this instructive missive, that his Telemachus should be on 
the look out for a certain individual in Holland. “ I think,” 
writes Sir Isaac, “ he usually goes clothed in green, and was 
imprisoned by the Pope, to have extorted from him secrets 
of great worth, both as to medicine and profit, but escaped 
iuto°Holland, where they have granted him a guard.” 

There is no mistaking this language. It obviously emanates 
from a mind teeming with hermetic aspirations, and from one 
whose very soul was saturated with mercurius crudus, sol, and 
luna. 


3 Sir Isaac Newton : Memoirs of his Edinburgh, 1S54. 

Life, Writings, and Discoveries. By Sir 3 Ibid., vol. ii., p. 371. 
David Brewster, K.H. Two vola. Svo. * Ibid., vol. i., p. 3SS. 
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True, Sir Isaac at this time was only in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. But for eight of those years ho had been a 
distinguished student at Trinity College, Cambridge ; was 
already deep in Descartes, and, indeed, had passed the period 
of his first conception of the fluxionary calculus. Nay, the 
letter from which we have quoted is dated three years sub¬ 
sequent to that pregnant occasion when he noted the fall of 
the famously suggestive fruit, which thus became the second 
memorable apple in the history of mankind. 

About sixteen years after this advice to the young traveller, 
we discover the coming glory of England, instead of being 
reclaimed from these “follies of the wiso,” occupying, like 
another Sidrophel, the centre of his magic circle. Between 
the years 1683 and 1689, he is graphically presented to us, 
by his assistant, Dr. Humphrey Newton, as for ever flitting 
round a furnace in his laboratory—“ the fire,” says the 
Doctor, “ scarcely going out either night or day ; lie sitting 
up one night and I another, till he had finished his chemical 
experiments, in the performance of which he was most accu¬ 
rate, strict, exact. What his aims might be, I was not able 
to penetrate into; but his pains, his diligence, at these set 
times, made me think he aimed at something beyond the 
reach of human art and industry.” 1 

In another letter, Dr. Newton becomes a little more 
explicit. “About six weeks at spring,” lie tells us, “ and six 
at the fall, the fire in his laboratory scarcely went out; 
which was well furnished with chemical materials, as bodies, 
receivers, heads, crucibles, &c., which were made very little 
use of, the crucibles excepted, in which he fused his metals, 
lie would look sometimes, though very seldom, into an old 
mouldy book which lay in his laboratory ; I think it was 
titled ‘Agricola dc Metallisthe transmuting of metals 
being his chief design.” 

But Sir Isaac did more than dip into that one old 
volume ; he absolutely pastured upon the voluminous records 
and rankest grass of the kingdom of Trismegistus. The 
jargon of that mysterious potentate’s disciples could never 
have been out of Newton’s head; and their hieroglyphic 
signs must have been for ever dancing before his prismatic 
eyes, like motes in the beams of the sun, or spots upon his 

1 Sir Isaac Newton : Memoir* of liis David Brew&tor, K.H. Vol. ii., p. 63. 
Life, Writings, and Discoveries. By Sir 
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disc. “ There exist,” his modem biographer tells us, “ many 
sheets in Sir Isaac’s own writing of Flamel's ‘ Explication of 
Hieroglyphic Figures/ and large extracts out of Jacob 
Behmcn’s works.” “ We have seen,” he adds, “ m Sir Isaac s 
handwriting, ‘ The Metamorphoses of the Planets, by John 
de Monte Snyders, in sixty-two pages quarto, and a key to 
the same work; and numerous pages of alchemist poetry 
from Norton’s ‘ Ordinal/ and Basil Valentine’s ‘ Mystery ot 
the Microcosm.’ There is also a copy of ‘ Secrets Revealed; 
or, An Open Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King, which 
is 5 covered with notes in Sir Isaac’s hand, in which great 
changes are made upon the language and meaning of the 
thirty-five chapters of which it consists/’ “I have also 
found,” continues his biographer, “among Sir Isaacs papers, 
a beautifully-written but incomplete copy of William Yworth s 
‘Processus Mysterii Magni Philosophicus ;’ and also a small 
manuscript in his hand-writing, entitled, ‘ Thesaurus Thesau- 
rorum Medecina Aurea/ In addition to these works, Sir 
Isaac has left behind him, in liis note-books and separate 
manuscripts, copious extracts from the writings of the 
alchemists of all ages.” . 

From another original and unprinted manuscript, yet pre¬ 
served in the Napier charter-chest, written subsequently to 
the death of the inventor of Logarithms, by a younger son, 
but before the birth of Newton, some idea may be formed of 
Sir Isaac’s purpose in submitting his great mind to the end¬ 
less toil of extracting these barbaric authors, even including 
their most execrable poetry, for the prompting of which 
Apollo ought to have kicked Mercury round the circle of the 
heavens. 

Faith in alchemv seems rather to have increased than 
diminished during the century that separates Napier from 
Newton. The son of the Scottish philosopher had toiled in 
the vineyard of Trismegistus far more devotedly than his 
somewhat sceptical father ; and yet, even he would seem to 
have been idle as regards both the study and practice of al¬ 
chemy, by comparison with the thirty years of labour, mental 
and manual, submitted to by England’s greatest mathema¬ 
tical mind. 

Robert Napier, however, to whose manuscript I am about 
to call attention, by extracting the marrow of all the her¬ 
metic philosophers and authors who preceded him, was thus 
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enabled, as he imagined, to separate their truthful doctrines 
and precepts from their wilfully deceptive mystifications ; 
and he actually bequeathed to his son that which ho does 
not profess to have received from his own father, namely, the 
grand secret itself. 

1 hold the precious gift in my hand. But the paternal 
blessings with which the awful boon is announced are so 
blended with anathematizing, and the pure worship of God, 
which the preface inculcates, is so closely allied to the most 
exclusive worship of Mammon, that 1 have scarcely ven¬ 
tured, as yet, beyond the limits of its lunar preface, into 
the solar realms of the opened palace of the king, that 
lie beyond. Nor, I believe, lias auy one but myself ven¬ 
tured to master even the preface. 

The first injunction is written in such English as was then 
commanded by its profound author, Master Robert Napier 
of Culcroich, Drumquhannie, and Bowhopple. 

“ This book is to remain in my cbartcr-chest, and not to bo made known 
to any, except to some near friend, being a scholar, studious of this science, 
who fears God, and is endowed with great secrecy, not to reveal or make 
common such mysteries ns God has appointed to be kept secret among a 
few, in all ages, whose hearts arc upright towards God, and not given to 
worldly ambition or covetousness, but secretly to do good, and help the poor 
and indigent in this world, as they would eschew the curse of God if they 
do otherwise.— R. Napier." 

But the title, the caveat, the preface, and the treatise 
itself, are all in Latin, which I must toko upon me to trans¬ 
late only to the very limited extent that cannot put any 
of my present hearers in possession of the secret which this 
libellum contains. He calls it— 

“ The revelation of the mystery of the Golden Fleece; or a philosophical 
analysis, whereby the marrow of tbo true hermetic intention is made mani¬ 
fest to such of my posterity as fear God.— Robert Napier, author." 

Then comes this solemn caveat:— 

“ Beware that you do not make public this little book to tho impious, the 
imprudent, or the garrulous. Beware ! ” 

After which follows the preface :— 

“ My beloved son,—And he thou initiated as a son of this art and in the 
principles of this sacred science: above all things, seek God with your whole 
heart, and ombracc him with a puro spirit; for without tho guidance of 
God all is vanity, especially in this Divine science, which, even from tho 
Deluge down to those times, tho Almighty hath been pleased to reveal only 

voi.. xiv. K K 
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to a very few, on<l these good men, and gified with Pythagorean silence. 
God, the searcher of hearts, directs both the mind and the hand. He 
bestows this science when he wills, and upon whom ho wills. And it is 
not his will that pearls should be cast to swine (nec margarilas porcit pro- 
jici toluit). Whoever divulges these sacred mysteries, shall be held guilty 
of betraying his secret, and responsible for all the ills that may emanate 
therefrom. A madman must not be armed with a sword. Divulge this 
secret, and the hind would become greedy of gold to his own destruction. 
Iniquities would cover the earth ; agriculture and the other arts of civili¬ 
sation would no longer oxist. Mighty in their gold, nations would rush to 
war for nothing. The worthless would wax proud, and scorn their rulors. 
The reins of civil power and legitimate government thus relaxed, a fearful 
earthquake would follow. Oh ! I say, reveal this secret to the vulgar, 
and tho darkness of chaos will again brood upon the face of the waters. 

“ But that all knowledge of so great a gift of God might not perish, and 
that Iho wise and tho good might, even in this mortal life, obtain a foretaste 
of tho supreme goodness of God to his own glory, it has boon ordained 
by Divine Providence that this science should bo transmitted to us, from 
Uormcs, its first inventor, down even to these times, a period of nearly 
4000 years, through the hands of the learned—the majesty of tho great 
mystery being protected in a cabalistic form. That such a science exists, 
has also boon made known to us through books ; but those, for tho most 

S iart nro so’ full of enigmas, allegories, and figures of speech, nay, of 
alsitics, mystifications, and contradictions, that they seem rather to lmvo 
bcon written for misleading than for instructing. Long would bo tho time, 
and weary tho wandering in error, ere this divino art could bo ncquirod by 
any ono from tho books of tho philosophers, without a faithful guide. 

*' But I, my son, moved by paternal caro and affection for you, and 
towards all of my posterity who sorTO tho living God, lest seduced into orror 
by those books you waste tho precious timo in vain, and fruitlessly oxpond 
both monoy and labour in search of this diviuo art, for your eako lmvo 
determined in my own mind to treat of tho art truthfully, plainly, and 
systematically, by collecting togothcr in this manuscript all tho most trust¬ 
worthy sentences of the philosophers which I find confusedly scattered 
throughout their many books, aud to digest thorn in methodical order. And 
this I havo undertaken that you, thus rendered competent and learned, both 
as regards tho process and tho material, and grateful for so great a gift of 
God, may direct it all to his glory by oxorcising beneficence to tho poor, 
by relieving all their wants, and alleviating all their bodily sufferings. 

“ First, however, I adjure thee, and whomsoever of my posterity may 
happen to soo and road this manuscript, by the most holy Trinity, and under 
tho penalty of the Divine vengeance, that you publish it not, and ruako 
it known to no one. unless ho be a son of this art, a God-fearing man, 
and ono who will keep the secret of Hermes under the seal of tho deepest 
silence. 

“If you do otherwise, accursed slmlt thou bo; and, guilty before God 
of having betrayed his secret to tho wicked, most assuredly tho Divino 
vengeance will light upon your head for all the evils that may thence arise. 

" May my own soul bo free from so deadly a 9in. My constant prayer 
to him is, that this manuscript of mine may by no accident fall into 
impious hands. And I hero call Him to witness, that it was collected 
and written by me solely for tho sake of good men, who with sincere and 
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pure hearts worship God, to whom bo aU honour, praise, and glory, for 
ever and ever.” 

We now know that this mouldy manuscript, likely in these 
days to be perused, or rather glanced at, with a smile not 
only of credulity but of compassion, would have found 
favour in the sight of Sir Isaac Newton. For, dipping 
cautiously into the revelation of the golden mjsten itsrit 
the very first philosopher whom we find quoted is, FlameUi 
Hicrogiyphica,” or Flamel’s explication of hieroglyphic 
figures, of which many sheets have been discovered among 
SU- Isaac's papers, in his own handwriting We also find 
extracts from “Nortonus Anghus, and Basilius Valen- 
tinus : ” being the same authors, doubtless, as those men¬ 
tioned by Newton’s biographer, when he tells us, that he has 
“seen in Sir Isaac’s handwriting numerous pages of alchemist 
poetry, from ‘Norton’s Ordinal,’ and ‘Basil Valentines 

Mystery of the Mycrocosm.’ ’’ , . ,. 

Neither has our curiosity been disappointed, in searching 
through this manuscript for sonic notice of that alchemist 
friend of the inventor of logarithms whom we have alicady 
discovered labouring under the double agony of gout and 
gold. When, in Robert Napier’s manuscript we found a 
quotation from “D. D. Mollierus,” we could not doubt that 
this means “ Doctor Daniel Muller.” It will be remembered 
that tills worthy sent an antique figure, with some congratu¬ 
latory verses, to hail the happy return from Istna of his 
friend “Lionel Strutliers,” who in these comparisons may be 
taken as the pendant to Newton’s young travelling friend, 
Francis Aston. And we are happy to lie able to present a 
specimen of that alchemist poetry which Sir Isaac delighted 
to transcribe. Robert Napier favours us both w.ththe 
original in Latin, and with au English version by lnmself. 

“ D. D. MOIXIERL'S. 

Clavicula triplici proprio de stemmatc facta, 

Inecnue rcscror: quorum jacct una scpulta 
Monte sub Istriaco ; Mariana Monto sccunda; 

Tcrtia soliferis Scotito reperitur in undis. 

His tribus unitis cedo non vinbus ullis; f> 

Longtcvus, sauus, locuplcs, reserator alibis. 

“ ENGLIS11ED TIICS : 

A three-fold key soon opens me, made of my proper kind ; 

The first lies Still in Istna Ilill, there buned m that mine, 
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The next is wont in Marian Mount to lie among the mould ; 

The third is found in Scottish ground, in waters breeding gold ; 

This units three does open me, I fear none other force ; 

Depart with wealth, long life and health, tbou opener of my corse.” 

At the very time, however, when laboriously studying 
such poetry as this, the mighty mind of Newton was giving 
birth to the “ Principia Mathematica! ” And when, nearly 
an hundred years before, Napier was discoursing at the 
bedside of Dr. Daniel Muller, about Mercurius, Sol, and 
Luna, he had the Logarithms in his pocket, though not 
given to the world until six years thereafter 1 As for Newton, 
while thus painfully sacrificing at the altar of Hermes, for¬ 
bearing to sleep, forgetting to eat, disdaining to sit, and all 
in search of the golden Fleece, his immortality had already 
responded to the call both of Napier and of Kepler. Wield¬ 
ing Napier’s great discovery, namely, the logarithmic 
principle and power of progressions and relative proportions 
or ratios, deeply indebted, both arithmetically and alge¬ 
braically, to the Naperian canon of the Logarithms, in which 
that teeming principle was for the first time developed, and 
completely armed for practice, Newton, with the advantage 
of a new and powerful algorithm, continued to expand 
and fructify this most suggestive Institute of Numbers, 
through the binomial theorem, into the boundless region of 
transcendental algebra. Seizing, with tenacious grasp, the 
great law of the heavenly bodies, which had been so oppor¬ 
tunely promulgated by Kepler, he conceived and completed 
the demonstration of universal gravitation. 

Newton has compared himself and his discoveries to a 
child picking up pebbles on the shore of a vast unexplored 
ocean. Yet he did not actually pick up the most precious 
of his pebbles. They were presented to him by the children 
of a previous century, who were far from unconscious of the 
value and latent virtues of their rugged gifts. But his was 
the destiny to cut and polish those precious pebbles, until 
the face of nature became reflected therein. 

The coincidences, however, between the genius of Napier 
and of Newton, in the higher and more approved depart¬ 
ments of science must now be illustrated. 
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II. Coincidence of their Commentaries on the Pro¬ 
phecies. 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking from a very imperfect consi¬ 
deration of the circumstances, observes in his “ Provincial 
Antiquities” :—“ The sublime genius which marked by the 
Logarithmic Canon the correspondence betwixt arithmetical 
and geometrical professions, had his weak point. Napier, like 
Newton, wasted time in endeavouring to discover the mys¬ 
teries of the Apocalypse, and to ascertain prophecies, which, 
if intended for our instant comprehension (with deep respect 
we speak it), would have been expressed more clearly.” 

The degree of weakness, however, if weakness it be, in this 
matter, is very different as regards these great intellects. 
The rude and unenlightened condition of theology, and the 
unsettled and alarming prospects of Protestant Europe, and 
of the British Isles in particular, when Napier put forth in 
haste (expressly to meet a great crisis) his long-considered 
theological work in the year 1593, must redeem his under- 
hikings from the imputation of mere weakness. Ilis was the 
first great theological work of the kind ; and neither from 
the hands of Sir Isaac Newton, nor of Dr. Newton, or Mode, 
or the whole host of Apocalyptic commentators down to the 
present day, has the world obtained a treatise more exhaustive 
of the hopeless subject, or one which for originality, inge¬ 
nuity, and profound and varied erudition, can stand a compa¬ 
rison with Napier’s “Plain Discovery of the whole Revelation 
of St. John.” Why Sir Isaac Newton, in his own elaborate 
and earnest, but, by comparison, rambling disquisitions on 
the same subject, entirely ignores Napier (as he also docs in 
science), is a question I cannot answer. But the “ Plain 
Discovery,” although a voluminous digest, had been translated 
before Sir Isaac’s time, into Latin, French, Italian, and Ger¬ 
man ; and would have been the very best institute on the 
subject to which ho could have attached himself. Doubtless 
the sceptic Voltaire said it with an unseemly sneer, and care¬ 
less of ingenious and fruitless varieties, but he was substan¬ 
tially well-founded in the remark, that the prophet of 
universal gravitation added nothing whatever to human 
triumphs in this unconquered field, but “explained the Reve¬ 
lations in a manner very similar to all the commentators who 
had preceded him.” 
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Napier’s theological studies arrived at their culminating 
point under very peculiar circumstances. We have evidence 
from himself of the intense working of his speculative mind 
at the early age of not more than fourteen years. The 
greatest alumnus ever reared by the Alma Mater of Scotland, 
he matriculated as a student of St. Salvator’s College of St. 
Andrews in 1563, being then not fourteen years old. This 
was only three years after the Parliamentary establishment 
of the reformed doctrines, and St. Salvator’s was still remark¬ 
able for the divided state of religious opinion. In his 
address “ to the godly and Christian reader,” prefixed to the 
“ Plain Discovery,” he himself affords this graphic account of 
the earliest energies of a mind destined to create a great 
revolution, not in religion, but in science. 

“In my tender years and bairn-age in St. Andrews at the schools, 
having on the one part contracted a loving familiarity with a certain gentle¬ 
man, a papist ; and, on the other hand, being attentive to the sermons of 
that worthy man of God, Master Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the 
Apocalypse, I was so moved in admiration against the blindness of papists 
that could not most evidently see their seven-hilled city, Rome, painted out 
there so lively by Saint John, as the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that 
not only burst I out in continual reasoning against my said familiar, but 
also, from thenceforth I determined with myself, by the assistance of God’s 
spirit, to employ my study and diligence to search out the remanent mys¬ 
teries of that holy Book ; ns to this hour (1593), praised be the Lord, I 
have been doing at all such times as conveniently I might have occasion.” 

Here is a trait seldom surpassed in the history of boyhood. 
The mind of his great contemporary, Galileo, when a few 
years older, was also roused to powerful activity in the house 
of God. But his eye, not his ear, was attracted ; a charac¬ 
teristic difference between the practical and the speculative 
philosopher, which continued throughout their respective 
careers. In the cathedral of Pisa, to which city the young 
Italian had been sent for education at the university, he fixed 
his gaze upon the vibrations of a lamp. Amid the pageantry 
of that worship against which Napier warred, and of which 
Galileo was destined to be a victim, he watched the isochro¬ 
nal movements of the chain, and measured them by the 
beatings of his pulse. The result was the pendulum. 

The scientific fruits of Napier’s attention to the Protestant 
divine’s sermon, if less direct, were no less valuable than 
those of Galileo’s inattention to the papal service. It was 
during this dreary adventure, undertaken in his very boy- 
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hood, that the genius of the Scotch mathematician found its 
proper elevation. No sooner had he determined to “ make 
plain” the mysteries of St. John, than he found himself con¬ 
strained to grapple, nothing loth, with the difficulties of 
numerical science. Doubtless, “ he lisped in numbers , for the 
numbers came.” Intuitively his work assumed a mathema¬ 
tical form. “ Being of purpose,” he says, “ to expound and 
open up the mysteries of this revelation by a two-fold 
discourse, the one paraphrastical, the * oiher historical, both 
confronted together, I have thought good to premit, by way 
of introduction, a reasoning for the investigation of the true 
sense and meaning of every notable mystery thereof, and to 
set the same iD form of pi'opositions, as near the analytic or 
demonstrative manner as the phrase aud nature of holy 
scriptures will permit.” Then, after elaborately, but lucidly, 
disclosing his modus operandi, he proceeds to the ground¬ 
work of his exposition, his first object being to demonstrate 
the meaning of “ dates and chief reckonings hid under terms.” 
Such studies could not fail to direct the natural tendency of 
his mind to numerical calculations. He had to extricate and 
determine a system of chronology ; to reckon dates, and the 
number of days, weeks, and years ; and to resolve the prob¬ 
lem of “ a time, times, and half a time.” In the progress of 
this undertaking, his natural genius inevitably impelled him 
to the attempt of ascertaining, by interpretation and calcu¬ 
lation the precise time, or near advent, of the end of all 
things. His theological calculations led him, or rather mis¬ 
led him, to the conclusion (by no means dogmatically ex¬ 
pressed) that “ the day of judgment appears to fall betwixt 
the years of Christ 16S8 aud 1700.” We now know that 
the awful period only brought us King William. The 
cautious Sir Isaac Newton was wise in not repeating that 
daring attempt of his great prototype. But in thus vainly 
seeking for the day of judgment, Napier kept calculating and 
calculating, till lie found the Logarithms. 

The idea of the near approach of the latter days has been 
so prevalent in every age, including that of the Apostles them¬ 
selves, and is so inevitable to those who study the subject 
deeply, that to infer from it a weak or unsound state of mind, 
is greater weakness in itself. It is from the individual's mode 
of arriving at and treating such conclusion, that weakness 
or wildness is to be discovered Napier’s reasoning is scarcely 
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to be impugned. lie refers to the text, “ But of that day, and 
that hour knoweth uo man, no not the angels which arc in 
Heaven ; neither the Son, but the Father.” His argument, 
however, from the same chapter, is not easy to meet, that 
Christ’s knowledge yields to that of the Father only in 
respect of the precise day and hour ; and that the Son was 
even careful to instruct his disciples that they might know 
the signs. He compares this to our knowledge of the ap¬ 
proach of death; and he adds, “ To what effect were the 
prophecies of Daniel, and of the Revelations, given to the 
Church of God, and so many .dates of years, and circum¬ 
stances of time foreshowing the latter day, contained therein, 
if God had appointed the same to be never known or under¬ 
stood before that day come?” He also quotes Daniel:— 
“ Siff/ia librum ad tempus statutum; multi pertransibunt ct 
multiplex erit scientia: Seal the Book till the appointed time ; 
many shall go to and fro, and knowledge shall bo increased.” 

Surely Sir Isaac Newton must have seen one at least of 
the many editions, in various languages, of Napier’s work. 
How little does the English philosopher, writing a century 
after, differ on this momentous subject from his great prede¬ 
cessor. “In the very end,” says Newton, “the prophecy 
shall bo so far interpreted as to convince many. ‘ Then,’ 
saith Daniel, ‘many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased/ For the Gospel must be preached in all 
nations before the great tribulation, &c. : But if the last age, 
the age of opening these things, be now approaching, as by 
the great successes of late interpreters it seems to be, we have 
more encouragement than ever to look into these things : if 
the general preaching of the Gospel be approaching, it is to 
us and to our posterity that those words mainly belong,—‘ In 
the time of the end, the wise shall understand, but none of 
the wicked shall understand.’” 

It will be obvious to any one who compares their writings, 
that Napier, even upon the problem of the last day, is no 
more wild and visionary than Newton was. The former, 
who, be it remembered, belonged to a very different ago, is a 
little more precise and courageous in his examination of this 
mystery of mysteries, and even commits himself by hazarding 
a computation of the period. But Sir Isaac Newton, with 
the immense advantage of a century’s additional light and 
experience, and with the commentaries of Mode between him 
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and Napier, also hazards a conjecture of the end of all things 
being at hand, wields the very argument of Napier, and 
quotes the same texts to prove it. The difference between 
them is merely this, that Napier, upon comparing his cliro- 
nology of the world with the signs of his times, supposed 
that the period of “ understanding” by the wise had arrived; 
while Newton only gathered from his comparison that “ the 
age of opening these things” was approaching. Accordingly, 
the one perilled a calculation ; the other said, there was 
“encouragement to look into these things.” And both 
laboured in vain ; as the conflicting commentaries of a 
Keith, a Cumming, and an Elliott in our own times, may 
suffice to prove. 

III. Coincidence of their Treatises on Arithmetic and 

Algebra. 

But while Napier laid the feeble hand of mortality upon 
the Apocalypse, lie clutched the inchoate system of numbers 
with the grasp of a giant. He set himself to dcvelopc that 
wing of applicate science, with the same systematic energy 
with which he had endeavoured to unveil Daniel and Saint 
John. This is manifest from what he tells us himself. In 
the first place, he says, he had long and laboriously wrought 
out,—“ a me longo tempore elaboratum” —his Canon of the 
Logarithms, prior to their publication in 1G14. There is 
evidence that he had mastered the invention before the year 
1594. Then he excogitated (< excogittirinws ) the mecha¬ 
nical system of figured rods, called Jthahdologia, or “ Neper’s 
Bones,” for the benefit of those who might be distrustful of 
the artificial system of his Logarithms. His “ 1’romptuary 
of Multiplication,” lie states to be the latest of all his inven¬ 
tions ,—“ omnium ultimo a nobis incentum sit hoc multiplied- 
tionis promptuarium ” He had previously invented his 
mode of calculating with the Abacus, or chess-board; in the 
preface to which he again refers to the origin of all these 
valuable inventions; namely, that he had made it the labour 
of his life to rend the fetters with which applicate science 
was still clogged and retarded. He says that he devoted 
“ every moment of my leisure,”—doubtless, from what he con¬ 
sidered his chief calling, the Revelations, —“ to the invention 
of these compendious methods of calculation, and to the 
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inquiry, by what means the labour and toil of calculation 
might be removed.” 

The great mass of Napier’s loose papers and scientific 
manuscripts, along with a Bible containing his autograph, 
were deposited in a chest, placed in the garret of a country 
house belonging to the representative of that younger son, 
Robert Napier, whose precious illustrations of the divine art 
of Hermes we have to a certain extent ventured to disclose. 
Robert was his father’s literary executor, and published 
his posthumous work, the mode of constructing Logarithms. 
Some time in the last century, the domestic calamity of 
destruction by fire of that country house, assumed some¬ 
what of a public one by reducing to ashes the chestful ot 
scientific manuscripts. These had never been explored, but 
their value, at least to the history of science, may be sur¬ 
mised from some remnants very accidentally saved. There 
had been previously transmitted to the then Lord Napier, as 
head of the house, two manuscripts, considered curious 
specimens ; the one being that treatise of Alchemy, by 
Robert Napier himself; and the other, “ The Baron of 
Merchiston, his Book of Arithmetic and Algebra.” The 
contents of what perished, no man alive can tell. That 
which has been saved is a Latin treatise, “I)e Arte Logistica,” 
comprehending both Arithmetic and Algebra. 

It forms another of the many curious coincidences between 
the genius of Najner and of Newton, that the latter also 
wrote a Latin treatise of Arithmetic and Algebra, entitled, 
“Arithmetica Universalis,” being the substance of his lectures 
at Cambridge. It is very interesting to compare Newton’s 
work with Napier's, which for a whole century before had 
been concealed in a Scotch charter-chest. In this discourse 
I can only afford a single example; namely, their respective 
elementary introduction to the refined and subtle pliilosophy 
of plus and minus. A literal translation from each will be 
excused. 


“Quantities,’' says Sir Isaac, “arc either affirmative, or greater than 
nothing ( majorcs nih/lo), or negative, or less than nothing ( nihilo minorcs). 
So in human affairs possessions may bo called affirmative goods ; debts, 
negative goods. And in locomotion, progression may be called affirmative 
motion; retrogression, negativo motion ; the first being an increase, and 
the other a decrease, of the path commenced. Negativo quantities are 
indicated by the sign —, affirmative havo the sign + prefixed.” 
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Bishop Horsley, Newton’s very learned editor, commenting 
upon this passage (“ Opera,” t. i., p. 3), says :— 

“ If I mistake not, Albert Girard, doubtless a consummate mathe¬ 
matician, was tho very first (omnium primus), to use the expression nihilo 
minores, by a rude figure of speech utterly unknown to Diophantus and 
Vieta, and which I wish Descartes, and some of our mathematicians, had 
not so eagerly adopted.” 

Dr. Hutton, in his “History of Algebra,” thus follows 
what we shall immediately show to be a complete, and, in 
such hands, a strange mistake :— 

“ Girard was the first who gave the whimsical name of quantities less 
than nothing, to tho negative ones.” 

And wliat is yet more remarkable, the great Scotch profes¬ 
sors, Leslie and Playfair, fell into the same blunder as to the 
origin of the phrase, the one condemning, the other defend¬ 
ing a nomenclature adopted by Newton :— 

“ Girard,” says Leslie, “ was possessed of fancy as well as invention ; 
and his fondness for philological speculations led him to frame new terms, 
and to adopt certain modes of expression which are not always strictly 
logical ; though he stated well the contrast of the signs plus and minus; 
he first introduced the very inaccurate phrases of greater and less than 
nothing.” 

Then Playfair says :— 

“ Girard is the author of the figurative expression which gives the 
negative quantities the name of quantities less than nothing; a phrase that 
has been severely ccusured by those who forget that there are correct ideas 
which correct language can hardly be made to express.’ 

Albert Girard was a Flemish mathematician, who flourished 
after the time of Napier. His “Invention Nouvellc en 
Algcbre,” was not printed until 1629. Napier’s “Canon of 
Logarithms ” was first published in 1614, just three years 
before his death. Whatever Horsley and Hutton might 
have done, wc arc certain that Leslie and Playfair, whose 
admiration of the genius of Napier was unbounded, would 
have blushed to have had it pointed out to them, from a 
work worthy of being placed beside Newton’s Principia, and 
which they ought to have known by heart, the very nomen¬ 
clature they all so pointedly ascribe to Girard. At the 
outset of Napier’s published Canon, we find the most pre¬ 
cious practical application of that doctrine of plus and 
minus ; which also forms a valuable chapter of his unpub¬ 
lished manuscript treatise on Logistic, where it is expounded 
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in terms exactly similar to what we have quoted before, from 
Newton’s “ Universal Arithmetic,” but more frilly and syste¬ 
matically. Had the proof rested upon Napier’s manuscripts, 
only brought to light by myself at no distant time ago, 
their mistake would have been natural. But how came 
these four mathematical savants to ignore this important 
passage in that great work, the “ Canon Mirificus Logarith- 
rnorum 1" Wo give it from a translation published in 1 GIG, 
and revised by Napier himself:— 

“ Thoroforo wo call tho logarithms of the sines abounding, becauso thoy 
aro always greater than nothing ( majores nihilo), and sot this mark 
boforo them, + , or else uono ; but tho logarithms wliicfc aro loss than 
nothing ( minora nihilo), no call defective or wantiug, sotting this mark, —, 
boforo them.” 

. This contradicts Ilorsley, Hutton, Playfair, and Leslie; 
and the contradiction is derived from a work of the greatest 
interest and importance to Science next to the “ Principia 
Matbematica.” Napier’s mode of demonstrating the Loga¬ 
rithms, as we shall have occasion presently to notice more 
particularly, was by the idea of locomotion, namely, the 
motion of two points; one he conceived to generate a line 
by increase, in equal proportions in equal moments ; 
the other, to facilitate his operations, he conceived in 
the decreasing ratio, namely, a moving point cutting off 
small parts continually, each small part bearing the same 
relativo proportion to the line from which it was cut 
off. This, in fact, is an exemplification of the doctrine of 
plus and minus the very same as that which we have already 
quoted from Sir Isaac Newton's explanation of what ho 
termed affirmative and negalite quantities. Napier, by a 
phraseology less liable to cavil, had called them abounding 
or abundant, and deficient or defective quantities. Now, it is 
m his manuscript “ Do Arte Logistica/’ and before evolving 
the admirablo expedient of Logarithms, that the Scotch 
mathematician, a hundred years beforo Newton, laid the 
groundwork for his future logarithmic demonstrations, in his 
beautiful general treatment of the subject of plus and minus; 
and we may hero translate a passage from Napier’s chapter, 
De quantitatibus Abundantibus et Defcctivis,” for comparison 
with the literal translation already given from tho work of 
N ewton. 

“Abundant ( abundant «) quantities arc those which are greater than 
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nothing ( majores nihilo ) and carry the idea of increase along with them. 
These have either no symbol prefixed, or this one, + , which is the copu¬ 
lative ( copula ) of increase. Thus, if you are not in debt, and your wealth 
bo estimated at 100 crowns, these may either be noted 100 crowns, or 
+ 100 crowns ; and are to be road, a hundrod crowns of incrcaso ; always 
signifying wealth and gain. Defective ( defective* ) quantities are those 
which nro less than nothing (minors nihilo) and carry tho idoa of dimi¬ 
nution along with them. These are always preceded by this symbol, —, 
which is the copulative of diminution. Thus, in the estimation of his 
wealth whoso dobta exceed his goods by 100 crowns, justly his funds nro 
thus pro-noted, - 100 crowns, and are to bo read, a hundrod crowns of 
decrease; signifying always loss and defect. I haro already shown that 
dofcctivo quantities have their origin in subtracting tho greater from tho 


IIo then proceeds to lay down the general rules of the 
arithmetic of plus and minus, and to connect tho chapter 
with tho rest of his system, iu a mauner certainly not sur¬ 
passed by Newton, Maclaurin, and Euler, in a far riper age. 
At the same time he was perfectly well aware that ho was 
dealing with a most fructiferous department of his subject. 
In a subsequent chapter, of great interest and curiosity, 
when explaining a most original device of his own for a now 
symbolical notation of irrational roots (at a time when 
the modern algebraic notation was unknown), he refers to 
his chapter of plus and minus in these words :— 

“ Seeing, therefore, that a surd uninome may be tho root cither of an 
abounding or of a defective number, and that its index {index) may be 
either even or odd, from this fourfold cause it follows, that some surds 
aro abounding, some defective, some both abounding and defective, 
which T term gemina, —some neither abounding nor dcfectiro, which I 
term nugaeio. The foundation of this great alaebraic secret, I havo 
already laid in the sixth chapter of the first book; and though hithorto 
unrevealed by any one else, so far as I knotc, tho value of it to this art, 
and to mathematics in general, shall presently be made manifest.” 

The internal evidence is quito conclusive, that this is no 
allusion to his great discovery of the Logarithms which had 
not yet occurred to him. lie used the word uninome (uni- 
nomium), to signify a simple uncompounded ‘‘concrete number 
proper, 1 ' which ho defines to be “ the root of an irreducible 
number, and these roots are commonly called surd and irra¬ 
tional” Compounded quantities of this kind he called 
plurinomia. 

Napier had too strong a hold of his subject to reject these 
latent and ineffable roots as no quantity at all. Ho views 
them, indeed, in their proper concrete character of quantity 
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assumod to Girard. Early and rude as was the period ol 
algebraic science to which we must refer Napier s manu¬ 
script we find him treating these mysterious quantities with 
he most perfect command of their mathema ica1 qnabbe 
and lookin' forward with confidence and exultation to his 
own future applications of this “ great algebraic score 
Nulling can be more interesting to the mathematical student 
than his opening chapters of Equations. They prove U.at 
lTwas among the very first thoroughly to understand that 
redoubtable departmeut of Numbers, lus treatment of which 
will stand a comparison with the best works of his illustrious 
successors in that walk, from Harriot toJSulPr. Upon the 
strength of this manuscript, then (edited by me for the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs in 1839), 1 claim for Napier 
the invention of the Arithmetic of Surds, the "PP 1 '^' 0 ' 1 of 
which to a higher department of Algebra is the secrot to 
which he alludes in the passage already quoted. 
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IV. Coincidence op the Binomial Theorem. 

Even Euler’s chapter of the Binomial Theorem, the alge¬ 
braic glory of Newton, and engraved on his tomb, presents 
another remarkable coincidence between Napier and Newton. 
Euler, in his Algebra, presents the student with a table of 
integer numbers, arranged in a triangular form, from winch 
ho discovers the law whereby binomial coefficients are 
formed. From this table, indeed, ho proceeds to deduce 
the Binomial Theorem itself, and concludes Ins chapter with 
these words:— 

•« This elegant theorem, for the involution of a compound 
terms, evidently includes all powers whatever; and wo shall oftc. wards 
,1,01V how the same may be applied to the extraction of root,. 

Now, the 7tit chapter of the 2nd book of Napier’s manu¬ 
script is entitled, “ Of finding the rules for the extraction of 
roots;" and therein occurs a triangular disposition of integer 
numbers, precisely the same as that displayed by Euler. In 
the manuscript, however, the numerals are inclosed in a 
diagram of small hcxagonals, forming a figure of singular 
beauty, for drawing which precise directions are given and 
the inventor adds, “and thus you have my tnanga ar table 
filled with little hexagonal areas.” Manifestly the old Scotch 
philosopher required no more than the Cartesian notation, 
to have given the Binomial Theorem itself; a fact I pro¬ 
ceed to illustrate. , ^ . 

In more modern times, the celebrated Blaise Pascal, ono of 
the most profound minds ever created, has obtained the very 
highest praise for his “Arithmetical Triangle. It is lust 
Napier’s table (of which Pascall knew; nothing in a far 1 cm 
beautiful diagram. Moutucla,m his ‘ History of Mathematics, 
Bays of it,—“ Lcs usages do co triangle arithm&ique sont 
uombreux, et e’est une invention vraiment 
lierment ingenitusc” Nay, so intimately connected w,th the 
Binomial Theorem are tho properties of this tnang'o of 
whole numbers, that Bernoulli claims for Pascal the famous 
theorem itself. In his annotations on a work of Mrjstonea 
upon tho infinitesimal analysis, where the latter sports of 
that “ marvellous theorem,” Bernoulli notes,— I our 1 eleva¬ 
tion d’un binome a une puissance quelconquc: Now avons 
trouve ce mervciUeux tbeoriime aussi-focn que M. Newton, 
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d\me manure plus simple que la sienne : Feu M. Pascal 
a Mb le premier qui l’a invent&J 

Bernoulli was mistaken. Without pretending to enter into 
the question which that great mathematician so promptly 
determines to his own satisfaction, this much we may say, 
that Pascal, in his discovery of that triangular configuration 
of integer numbers, and its important properties, was not 
“ le premier qui l’a inventde." It lay hidden, long before his 
time, amid the dusty records of an ancient Scottish charter- 
chest, and is minutely and profoundly expounded by Napier, 
in the progress of a complete digest of the whole art of 
Logistic. (See Appendix to this Paper.) 

V. Coincidence in Fluxions. 

“ Newton’s Fluxions,” that refined expansion of the prin¬ 
ciple of the Logarithms which opened a new era in the 
science of calculation, are terms scarcely less familiar to those 
who do not understand them, than to those who do. But 
where did he get the term Fluxions f The reserved Sir 
Isaac was not in the habit of pausing to record the external 
suggestions and impulses which directed him to his rapid 
triumphs. When his unfortunate controversy with Leibnitz 
constrained him to give some account of his discovery of 
Fluxions, he so expressed himself as to seem to say, that the 
geometrical mode of flowing quantities, whereby lie demon¬ 
strated the new calculus, and the relative terms fluxions and 
fluents, were original ideas, arising spontaneously in his own 
mind. That Newton ever meant to couccal any derivative 
impulse, or the source of any aid which his own pre¬ 
eminent genius had ever derived from a gifted predecessor, 
is not to be imagined; and one might as well accuse the sun 
of being a plagiarist of light, as the author of Fluxions of 
phigiary in mathematics. Nevertheless, the following pas¬ 
sage, which wo translate from the Latin of Sir Isaac’s “ Iu- 
troductio ad Quadraturam Curvarum,” (“Opera,”t. i., p. 333), 
is somewhat too exclusively expressed :— 

“ I hero consider,” ho says, “ mathematical quantities, not as consisting 
of infinitely small parts, but as described by a continued motion. Lines are 
described, and therefore generated, not bj tho apposition of ports, but by 
the continued motion of points,’’ Ac. “ Therefore, considering that quan¬ 
tities which increase in equal times, and by increasing are generated, 
become greater or less according to the greater or less velocity with which 
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they increase and are generated, I sought a method of determining quantities 
from the velocities of the motion, or increments, with which they aro gene¬ 
rated ; and calling these velocities of the motions, or increments, fluxions, 
and the generated quantities fluents, I fell by degrees, in the years 1665 
and 1666, upon the method of Fluxions, which 1 have made uso of here in 
tho Quadrature of Curres.” 

That distinguished Scotch mathematician of tho last 
century, Colin Maclaurin, the friend and assiduous commen¬ 
tator and expounder of Newton, in like manner tells us, how 
“ Sir Isaac Newton considered magnitudes as generated by a 
flux or motion, and showed how tho velocities of the gene¬ 
rating motions were to be compared together ; ” and then he 
ailds,—“ The method of demonstration, which was invented 
by the author of Fluxions, is accurate and elegant; but we 
propose to begin with one that is somewhat different/’ &c. 
(‘'Treatise of Fluxions,” Vol. i, pp. 2, 3.) And even Professor 
Leslie, a vast admirer of Napier’s, following probably tho 
same lead, entirely ignores the Scotch mathematician when 
thus recording the Calculus of Newton :— 

“ The notion of flowing quantities, first proposed by Newton, and from 
which he framed the terms fluxions and fluents, appears on the whole very 
clear and satisfactory; nor should tho metaphysical objections of intro¬ 
ducing ideas of motion into Geometry have much weight: Maclaurin was 
induced, however, by such cavilling, to devote half a volume to an able but 
superfluous discussion of this question.” 

This statement, from such a quarter, might have caused 
the old Scottish Baron to rise from his grave and exclaim :— 

“ Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum.** 

It is the more remarkable, that Sir John Leslie was a 
most accomplished and ingenious explorer of tho antiquities 
both of Science and of History. Why speak merely of 
Colin Maclaurin having superfluously defended Newton from 
the metaphysical cavil of introducing ideas of motion iuto 
Geometry, and why did Maclaurin himself break that lance 
as if tho quarrel wore a now one, seeing that, a century 
before, the inventor of Logarithms had been canvassed, 
criticised, and chided by the great mathematicians of Upper 
Germany, for introducing that very same idea of motion 
into- Geometry, and was publicly and enthusiastically 
defended against them all by the immortal Kepler, long 
before Newton was born 1 

“When,” says Kepler, “ in the year 1621,1 passed into Upper Germany, 
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and debated everywhere with those skilled in the mathematical sciences, 
concerning the Logarithms of Napier. I discovered that they, of whoso 
minds years had diminished the quickness in proportion to the acquisition 
of caution, wore loth to admit this kiud of numbers in place of the usual 
canon of sines. Thoy said it was derogatory to a professor of mathematics 
to exhibit such childish exultation about any compendious method of calcu¬ 
lation, and at onco to receive into practice, without even a legitimate 
demonstration, a form of calculus which might some day, and when least 
expected, involvo the unwary in the snares of error. They complained that 
thU demonstration of Napier’t depended upon the fiction of some kind of 
geometrical motion, whoso lubricity and fusibility [lubncitaset fluxibilitas). 
was quite inept to sustain the severe march of geometrical reasoning aud 
demonstration."— Kepleri Chilias, Ac., p. 113, 1624. 

And so this immortal genius proceeded, with great enthu¬ 
siasm, and most amusing indignation, to defend the old 
Scottish Baron (of whom he had never heard until the 
Logarithms appeared), and to illustrate Napier’s Fluxions, 
just as Maclaurin did by Newton’s a century later. 

Nor was this idea of geometrical motion, as a means of 
demonstrating new powers of calculation, either latent or 
barren in the hands of Napier. He announced it to the 
world at the very threshold of a work destined immediately 
to create a great revolution in science, abstract and applicate. 
The discovery of Logarithms does not afford an instance of 
the rough pebbles which Newton was destined to cut and 
polish. The original Canon, the most unaided and unsug- 
gested of inventions, was presented to the world complete 
in all its parts, ready for tho work of a new era in ctdcu- 
lation, “ in seipso lotus lores alquc rotundas." 

In the first page, first chapter, and first definition, in 
Napier’s first work published in 1614, these words occur :— 

“ Linca mqualitcr crescere dicitur, quum punefux earn describes mqua- 
libu* momenlis per asqualia intcrvalla progreditur." 

Of this the author himself revised a translation, wherein 
that passage runs thus :— 

" A line it said to incrcoto equally, when the point describing tho tame 
goeth forward equal spaces in equal timet, or moments." 

And in proceeding with his demonstration he thus ex¬ 
presses himself:— 

“ Sit punctus a, a quo ducenda tit linea fluxu altorius puncti, qui 
tit B ; fluat ergo primo momento B ab a in C,” «fcc. 

And then follows the corollary :— 

*' Unde hoc increment quantitates lequi-differentcs temporibus tequi- 
differentibus prodnei est necesae." 
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Now, in the first place be it observed, that Leibnitz, in the 
“ Acta Eruditorum ” for January, 1705 (p. 34), which com¬ 
menced his controversy with Newton, uses the very language 
of- Napier. Speaking of his great rival’s introduction to his 
Quadrature of Curves (already quoted), he says 

“That it xnny be better understood, bo it known, when any quantity 
increases continuously, a* a line, for cxamplo, increases by the flowing of 
a point describing tho same (/uru puncti quod cam detcnbil), thoso 
momentary increments ( increment* foo momtntanca) are to bo called 
differences (differentia *); namely, the difference between tbo ong.na 
<|unntity, ami that which is produced by the momentary rootton ; and 
hcnco tho differential calculus.” 

Leibnitz then goes on to state, that Newton had called 
the very same thing Fluxions. . 

But, in the next place, even in the passages wo liavo ^ 
quoted from Napier’s Canon, so far as the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple, and the exact nomenclature arc concerned, may be 
perceived more than the coming shadows both of tk c fluxions 
or flowing quantities of Newton, and of the differentia!, or 
differential calculus of Leibnitz. And surely it is 'worthy oi 
remark, that the very words which the whole of -Newton s 
commentators and biographers refer solely to him, without 
an allusion to the demonstration of the logarithmic fluxions, 
all find their exact Latin equivalents at the very outset ot 
Napier’s Canon, namely, incrementwn, decrcmerUum , mo- 
mention, fl,ucu, and Jtuaf. while, a little further on, there 
repeatedly occurs the term adopted by Leibnitz, namely, 

^’^Tho genesis of a line by the motion of a point (the most 
simple idea in nature) is indeed a geometrical notion at least 
as old as Archimedes. But with tho Greeks it was, com- 
parativcly, a barren idea, and produced nothing in mathe¬ 
matics. It produced neither the Fluxions of Napier, nor of 
Newton, nor of Leibnitz. The very first great fruit of that 
geometrical idea was the Logarithms; and as for the nomen¬ 
clature, we know of no earlier use of the tcrm/iu-ions, than 

Neither*Uto'Vmere unimportant coincidence of phrases. 
So strong is the mathematical affinity, in this matter ot 
Fluxions, between Napier and Newton, that when 
applied his most ingenious mind to expound Newtons 
fluxionary method, lie wrote a chapter “Of the grounds of 
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this method,” which serves equally well to illustrate Napier’s 
Logarithms or Newton’s Fluxions. And even Dr. Hutton, 
who in some respects has done great injustice to Napier, in 
his elementary history of the Logarithms, finds himself 
constrained to observe :— 

“ Napier'* manner of conceiving tho generation of tho lines of tlio 
natural numbers, and thoir logarithms, by tho motion of a point, ib very 
similar to tho manner in which Newton forwards consu orod tho gone- 
ration of magnitudes in his doctrino of Fluxions ; and it is also romarkoblo, 
that in articlo second of tho • Habitndincs Logarithmorum, ot suorum 
naturalium numororum invieem,' in tho appendix to tho ‘ Constructs 
Logarithmorum,’ Napier spoalts of tho velocity of the increments, or 
decrements, of tho logarithms, in tho same way that Newton docs, namely, 
of bis Fluxions ; where ho shows that thoso velocities, or fluxions, aro 
inversely as tho sines, or natural numbers, of the logarithms ; which is a 
necessary consequcnco of the nature of the generation <tc. 

And Dr. Hutton montions this more particularly after¬ 
wards, when he says:— 

“ I shall hero set down one more of these relotions, ns the manner in 
which it is expressed (by Napier) is exactly similar to that of fluxions and 
fluents; and it is this: Of any two numbers,—‘As the greater is to the 
less, so is the velocity of tho increment, or decrement (i increment t aut 
dccrcmenti) of the logarithms at the less, to the velocity of the increment 
or decrement of tho logarithms at the greater: ’ That is, in our modem 
notation, ns X : Y :: y : x\ where x and y are the fluxions of tho 
logarithms X and Y.” 

Here the mathematical language of Napier, when ex¬ 
pounding his Logarithms, is shown to bo identical with 
that of Newton, when expounding (in Cartesian notation) 
his method of Fluxions ; and to this illustration must be added 
the very significant fact already pointed to, that Newton’s 
term fluxions , is also to bo found,—and found so far ns I 
know for the first time,—in Napier’s Jluxu and Jluat. 

It was necessary to bo thus particular, as tho assertion 
may have startled somo of my audience, that, while tho 
anciont Scotch philosopher was dabbling, and dreaming, and 
doubting in alchemy (just as tho English philosopher was 
doing a century later at Cambridge, even when ho bad made 
conquest of the fluxionary calculus), the fundamental principle, 
and tho very nomenclature of that immense impulse to cal¬ 
culation, Fluxions , were already conceived and recorded by 
Napier, in works which for their great mental power, and 
universal practical application, well deserve to be placed 
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beside tbe “Priucipia Mathematica.” Nor is it too mucli to 
say, that the illustrious Newtons exposition of his Genesis of 
Fluxions in that controversial preface to his “ Quadrature of 
Curves,” would have been more perfect and valuable, as a 
pago of tho history of science,if ho had condescended to add:— 
“And after this manner Napier of Morchiston in Scotland, 
a century before my time, by drawing a moveable point along 
a right lino, taught tho Genesis of Logarithms which have 
become so indissolubly interwoven with tho fluxionary calculus; 
and when I speak of quantities becoming greater or less ac¬ 
cording to tho greater or loss velocity with which tho increase 
and decrease arc generated; and of determining quantities 
from tho velocities of the motions or increments with which 
they arc generated ; and when I call these velocities of tho 
motions or increments, Fluxions, —1 avail myself of Napiers 
demonstration ; I adopt his mathematical reasoning ; I use 
his very expressions, fliixu and Jfual, and incremcnti aut 
decremcnti; and, with tho aid of tho Cartesian notation, I 
repeat, and expand into the regions of a new and more 
powerful calculus, this his own original proposition,—‘Ut 
sinus major ad minorem, ita vclocitas incremcnti, aut dccre- 
menti, logarithmorum apud minorem ad velocitatem incre- 
menti aut decrementi logarithmorum apud majorem.’” 

Had this been the language of Newton, how valuable would 
it have been to the fame of Napier, and how time! 

The greatest lever of Newton's fame was the Logarithms. 
Not only was their practical aid indispensable to his calcu¬ 
lations, but their mathematical principle, and most suggestivo 
properties, are intimately connected with his algebraic ope¬ 
rations in their more transcondcntal departments. Newton 
could not fail to know this ; and, had the question been put 
to himself, surely ho would not have failed to acknowledge it. 
Yet throughout his voluminous collected works I have been 
unablo to discover a singlo allusion to Napier, or to his great 
invention. Newton commenced his ascent to the pinnaclo of 
his fame, tho throno of mathematics, having the beautiful 
system which has obtaiued the name of the Arabic nota¬ 
tion, complete to his hand. Logistic was then ready for 
its gradual expansion through the new algebraic notation 
into the higher calculus. But Napier had to complete the 
Indian, or Arabic system of arithmetic, which he found 
inchoate and undeveloped in tho XYItli century. W allis, 
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whose algebraic works were the earliest impulsive studies 
of Newton, tells us, while tracing the history of Algebra,— 

“ There are two improvement*, very considerable, which toe have added 
to the algorism of Arithmetic since we received it from the Arabs ; to wit, 
that of Decimal Fraction*, and that of Logarithms .”—Treatise of Algebra, 
p. 15. 

But who added them? When Napier attacked the 
mysteries of Numbers, neither improvement existed. When 
death unexpectedly cut short his labours, at the untimely 
ago of sixty-seven, to himself belonged the chief merit of 
the one, and the solo glory of the other. Indeed his geo¬ 
metrical idea of motion, which he took to generate ratios , 
or proportions,—or as Dclamlrc acutely remarks, when 
doing all honour to Napier in his “ History of As¬ 
tronomy,” “ Cotte idee do fluxions , ct- de ftuenles qu’on a 
depuis reprochee sk Newton,*'—was analogous to the law of 
the Arabic notation, where the significant digit may bo 
conceived to generate an infinite decuple progression, by 
travelling in a line by equal steps from right to left. But it 
was Napier himself who completed the plau. The working 
of decimal fractions is just the infinite decreasing progression 
from unit in the opposite direction. When this principle is 
thoroughly understood, it is simply to be operated upon by 
placing a point between. The system had beon previously 
mooted on the continent in a ruder form, indicating a less 
ripo consideration and stago of the system. But, says 
Professor Leslie,— 

" It was our illustrious countryman Napier that brought tho notation of 
decimals to its ultimate simplicity, having proposed in his ' Rhnbdologia’ to 
reject entirely the marks placed over the fractions, and merely to set a 
point at the end of the units. But his sublime invention of Logarithms 
about this epoch eclipsed every minor improvement, and as far transcended 
the denary notation, a* that had surpassed the numeral system of the 
Grooks.”— Dissertation, p. 587. 

When Kepler first turned his mind to the new discovery of 
Logarithms, he at once pronounced it to be the greatest 
development which the science of Numbers had received since 
the introduction of the Arabic notation. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the ardent disposition of 
Kepler, or more consistent with the greatness of his own 
genius, than the enthusiasm with which he hailed the Lo¬ 
garithms. Writing to a mathematical correspondent at that 
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epoch, after revelling in some of his deepest calculations, lie 
exclaims,— 

“ But I can conceive nothing more excellent than Napier’s method of 
proportions (Logarithms); and yet it is so long ago as 1594, that some 
Scotchman (quidem Scotus ), visiting Tycho, even then gave him some hint 
of the advent of this ‘Canon Mirificus Logarithniorum.’”— Epist. ad 
Pctrum Cwjcrum. 

This “ certain Scotchman ” alluded to by Kepler, was Dr. 
John Craig, an accomplished mathematician, a great friend 
and correspondent of the Baron of Merchiston. He was also 
the friend and correspondent of Tycho ; and being attached 
to the household of James VI., as his physician, had accom¬ 
panied that monarch to Uraniberg, when the great astro¬ 
nomer was honoured with a royal visit. On his return, 
Craig informed Napier of his adventures there, and that great 
master of Logistic then caused him to inform the Danish 
astronomer (for whose imperfect powers of calculation the 
stars were becoming too many, though he had Kepler for 
assistant), that lie had discovered the Logarithms, and was 
calculating the Canon. Can a better evidence be afforded 
of the difficulty and perfect originality of the invention, than 
the fact, that the Canon remained unpublished for twenty 
years after this information—admitted by Kepler himself— 
and neither he nor Tycho fathomed the secret ? When it 
appeared in 1614, Kepler had made some progress with his 
Rudolphine Tables. Immediately he cast that portion of his 
labours aside, and recommenced his long expected work upon 
the basis of the Logarithms. He wrote to Napier that he had 
done so. Nor was this all. Surely Sir Isaac Newton must 
have frequently contemplated the ingenious and elaborate 
device of the engraved frontispiece to those famous Rudol¬ 
phine Tables, published in 1627. Conspicuous among the 
tutelary deities elevated round the dome of the Greek Temple 
of Science there delineated, may be seen a female figure 
holding in either hand a rod of different proportions, and 
having tho numerals 6931472 arranged in the form of a 
glory round her head. These numerals compose the hyper¬ 
bolic, otherwise called the Naperian logarithm of half the 
radius of a circle. It is Kepler’s conception of the Genius of 
the Logarithms. The unequal rods in her hands arc sym¬ 
bolical of the fact, that the Scotch philosopher was the first 
to infuse vitality into the mathematical principle of ratios or 
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proportions; a principle barren even in the hands of Archi- . 
modes, but destined, through Napier, to play a great part m 
the practical affairs of men, as well as in the accelerated 
progress of science. Kepler’s public monument to his fame, 
is sufficient consolation for the fact that his own country has 
erected none, and that Newton forgot to name his benefactor. 

VI. Coincidence in Catoptrics and Mechanics. 

"We have said enough to illustrate our position, that if 
Newton be the Prince of Mathematicians, Napier is King 
of Numbers. But his far-searching mind was not satisfied 
with abstractions destined to develope the long latent powers 
of calculation. He had not left untouched those inchoate 
systems of catoptrics and mechanics which the immortal 
Newton so grandly illustrated. Indeed, his practical value 
was well understood by the learned among his own con¬ 
temporaries. Sir John Skene, Lord Clerk Register m the 
reign of James VI., the great legal antiquary to whom we 
owe the first collection of our acts of Parliament, the “Rcgiam 
Majestatem,” the “ Quoniam Attachiamenta,” and the treatise 
“ ])q Verborum Signification©,” in the course of preparing 
this last work, came to the word “ pcrticata terne,” which he 
defines, “ from the French word perchc, much used in the 
English laws, a rood of land; ” and then he adds 

"But it is necessary that the measurers of land,called landimert, m 
Latin agrimcnsorcs, observe and keep a just relation betwixt the length 
and the breadth of tho measures which they use in measuring of lands ; 
whereanent X find no mention in the laws and register of this realm, 
albeit an ordinance therennent be made by King Edward tho Xirst, King 
of England, the 33rd year of his reign ; and because the knowledge of 
this matter is very necessary in measuring of lands daily used in this realm, 
I thought good to propose certain questions to John Naper, fear of 
Mcrchistoun, a gentleman of singular judgment, especially in the 
mathematical sciences ; the tenor whereof, and his answers made thereto, 
follows: ’’ <fcc. 

Sir John Skene’s treatise was published in 1597 ; and at 
the same epoch we find our philosopher in communication 
with the governments both of his own country and of 
England, upon the subject of constructing unheard-of instru¬ 
ments of war, for tho protection of the whole island from 
the “ enemies of God’s truth, and Religion.” 

Among the papers of Anthony Bacon, preserved in 
Lambeth Palace, there is a document subscribed, “John 
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Nepal*, fear of Merchiston ” in his own hand, and bearing 
this title :— 

“Anno Domini 1596, tho 7th of Juno : Secret inventions profitable and 
necessary in these days for defence of this Island, and withstanding of 
strangers, enemies to God’s truth and Religion.” 

The subsequent date of receipt by Anthony Bacon is 
marked by this indorsement:— 

“ Mr. Stewart: Secretes invention dc la guerre, lo mois do Juillet 159G.” 

Colonel William Stewart, Commcndator of Pittcnwecm, 
sometimes called, “ Knight of Houston,” was Captain of the 
Guard to James VI. Archibald Napier, the philosopher’s 
eldest son, was Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and well 
known to Sir William Stewart. In the year 1595-6, the 
latter was also entrusted with the important mission of 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emperor of Germany, and 
other Christian potentates, for the purpose of announcing the 
King of Scots’ alarm at “ being informed that the Turk was 
entered Christendom with a potent army ; ” and offering his 
hearty co-operation “ to debell the great enemy to our 
Salviour Christ.” (“ Hist, of James the Sext.”). On the 1st of 
June, 159G, the famous expedition against Cadiz set sail from 
England ; the land forces being commanded by Essex, and 
the fleet by the Lord High Admiral Howard. Anthony 
Bacon (elder brother to the great Verulam) was the devoted 
friend and secretary of Essex. These facts sufficiently 
account for the document in question having come from the 
hands of Sir William Stewart into those of Anthony Bacon, 
in the month of July 1596. The propositions, indeed, were 
a day behind the fair; and, probably, having been duly 
indorsed, were never looked at again. Some days prior to 
the receipt of it, with no other mirrors than those mirrors of 
knighthood, Effingham, Essex, and Raleigh,— 

“ Her Majesty defeated and destroyed the best fleet which the King of 
Spain bad together in any place, and amongst those his ships of greatest 
fame, and in which nil tho pride and confidence of the Spaniards were 
reposed : The captains of them confessed aboard the Due Impulse, that 
forty gallies were not able to encounter one of her Majesty s ships. 

This gratifying announcement is quoted from a paper in 
the Lambeth Collection (Vol. xi., fol. 146), entitled, “The 
advantages which her Majesty hath gotten ^by that which 
hath passed at Cadiz, the 21st of June, 1596 ” 
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But, abortive as this patriotic emulation of Archimedes 
on the part of the ancient Scottish Baron happened to prove, 
the record remains a most interesting evidence of his own 
"rasp of science in all departments. Manifestly lie was no 
charlatan ; nor would ho have made any offer of the kind, 
unless under the same consciousness of having mastered the 
inventions, that had prompted, shortly before, his promise of 
the Logarithms to Tycho, in 1594. It is obvious that in the 
short precis of his inventions which he transmitted to the 
friend of Essex, Napier intended to conceal rather than 
expound the particular mode of his Catoptrics, and the 
principles of the mechanism he had conceived. Liko other 
great inventors, even while benefiting the world by the 
publication of his Canon of Logarithms, ho reserved tho 
secret of his construction of it, which was published by his son 
after his death. But tho document in question affords proof 
that for years his mind had been occupied .with tho subject. 
Ho positively states that ho was now fully prepared, not 
merely with tho mathematical demonstrations , but also tho 
practical proof, and visible demonstrations of ono and all of 
these warlike instruments, of which he expressly claims to 
himself tho invention. 

" Firtt. Tlio inventim, proof, mid perfect demonstration, geometrical 
nnd algebraical, of n burning mirror, which, roooiving tho diiiporaod beams 
of tlio sun, doth reflect tho sumo homos nltogothcr united and concurring 
precisely in ono mathematical point, in which point most nocossarily it 
ingcndcroth firo : with an ovidont demonstration of their error who affirm 
this to bo made n parabolic section. 

" Tho uso of this invention serroth for burning of tho enemy’s ships at 
whatsoever appointed distance. 

"Secondly . Tho intention, and sure demonstration, of another mirror, 
which receiving the dispersed beams of any material firo or flarao, yieldoth 
also tho former effect, and sorvoth for tho liko uso. 

" Thirdly, Tlio intention, and visible demonstration, of a picco of 
artillery, which, when shot, passeth not lineally through the enoray, 
destroying only those who stand on tho vandon thorcof, and from them 
forth flying idly ns others do ; but pnssoth superficially, ranging abroad 
within the whole appointed place, and not departing forth of tlio plnco till 
it hath executed its whole strength, by destroying those that bo within tho 
bounds of tho said plnco. 

"Tho use thereof not only servetb greatly against tho army of tlio 
enemy on land, but also by sea it serroth to destroy, nnd cut down, nnd 
unsbot the whole masts nnd tackling of so many ships as ho within the 
appointed bounds, ns well abroad as in large, so long os any strength at 
oil remaineth. 

Fourthly. Tlio invention of a round chariot of metal, mode of tho proof 
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of double musket, whose motion shall bo by those that be within the same, 
more easy, more light, uud more speedy by much than so many armed men 
would bo otherwuya. 

•* The use hereof, in moving, sorveth to break the array of tho enemy’s 
battle, and to make passage ; as also, in staying and abiding within the 
enemy’s battle, it sorveth to destroy tho environed enemy by continued 
charge of harquebuss through small holes ; tho enemy meantime being 
abashed, and altogether uncertain wlmt defence or pursuit to uso against a 
moving mouth of metal. 

“ Those inventions, bosides devices of sailing under the water, with 
divers other devicos and stratagems for harming of tho onemy, by tho 
graco of God, and work of ox port craftsmen, I hopo to perform. 

•* Jo. Nisi’au, fear of Mercliibtoun.” 


A hasty reading of our philosopher’s first proposition 
might load to the idea that lie lmd fallen into tho mistake of 
denying the well-established proposition, that a parabolic 
speculum reflects the solar rays to a burning point, tho focus 
of tho parabola. The hint lies deepor, and is very interesting. 
Ho proposed to burn “the enemy’s ships at whatsoever 
appointed distance.” But how could a parabolic speculum 
be constructed of such dimensions, that its focus, or burning 
point, could bo thrown to any distauco 'i And lienoo the 
famous oxploit rocordcd of Archimedes came to bo regarded 
as a fable ; because many vain attempts had boon made to 
realize it; all founded, howover, upon a law of catoptrics 
undoniablo in tho abstract, and practicable within certain 
limits. To oxccod this limit, indeed to bo independent of 
any particular limit, was tho object of tho Scottish Archi¬ 
medes, and one which he professed to havo accomplished. 
Centuries after his time, we find tho question keenly dis¬ 
cussed by tho savants of science. Montucla sets himself 
to controvert the idea of Archimedes’s experiment with 
parabolic burning glasses having succeeded upon tho distant 
ships : “ Eu vain,” ho says, in his “ History of Mathematics,” 
t. i. p. 232, “ proposcroit on, avee quelqucs-uns, unc cora- 
binaison do miroirs paraboliques, h l’aide de laquclle ils out 
pretendu produire un foyer continu dans l’dtcnduc d’une 
figne d’une grande longueur ; ce n’cst-la qu’unc idle mnl 
reflechie, et dout l’exdcutiou ost impraticable, par biou des 
raisons.” 

Napier, nearly two centuries before, knew that as well as 
Montucla and Buffon. He expressly proposes to demonstrate 
the impossibility of the parabolic curve being so applied 
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with effect beyond a very limited distance ; but at the same 
time he was prepared, he says, with—“ Proof) and perfect 
demonstration, geometrical and algebraical,” of his own 
invention, upon some other principle of catoptrics “for 
burning the enemy's ships at whatsoever appointed distance ” 
The inventor of Logarithms was the last man in the world 
to have thus promised proof and perfect demonstration of 
tho kind loosely or crudely, or upon grounds of which he did 
not himself feel perfectly sure. The great Descartes, no 
doubt, issued his fiat—but all reasoned upon the arguments 
of tho very limited range of the parabolic focus,—that— 

“ Hence is is obrious, that, from a crude conception of optics, impos¬ 
sibilities have been imagined ; and that those famous burning mirrors of 
Archimedes, by which ho is said to have consumed a floet in the distance, 
must either liavo been mighty big. or, what is more probable, aro a fabulous 
creation."— Dioptric#, c. riii. p. 22. 

Napier’s reply obviously would have been,—“ But Archi¬ 
medes knew better than to make such an attempt with a 
parabolic speculum ; I will show you how he did it, upon n 
different principle.” Accordingly, what do we find in the 
second century after the Scotch philosopher’s announcement? 
The Count do Buffon practically controverting the dogma 
of Descartes, by operating with a congeries of plain mirrors, 
and setting fire to planks of wood, in less than a minute 
aud a half, at tho distance of 150 feet, and also at 210 feet 
in a like time. And this principle he showed to be capable 
of an extension only controlled by tho limits of the materials, 
and as Napier said, “ tho necessity of tho aid of expert crafts¬ 
men.” We refer to Buffon’s “Invention de Miroirs pour 
bruler it do grandes distances,” in the supplement to his 
Natural History, i. 399. 

Napier’s second invention, which to us seems as fanciful 
as the attempt to read the sun-dial with the light of a 
candle, namely, to operate in like manner with “any material 
fire or flame,” I do not profess to illustrate ; but that he 
was very far in advance of his age, and of all the concep¬ 
tions of the most scientific war-providers of the XVIth 
century, and was, nevertheless, indulging in no fanciful 
speculations, but had anticipated the most dreadful yet now 
common engines of modem warfare—let the Congreve 
rockets, the diabolical shells, spherical case shot, and other 
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such awful devices, which characterised the “ infernal fire ” 
at Sevastopol, bear witness. And if we allow that steam 
can realise his fourth invention—that “moving mouth of 
metal,” the motion easily and speedily directed by those 
within “a round chariot of metal made of the proof of 
double musket,” it must be conceded that Napier was no 
less practical in his science than*Newton, and that the old 
Scottish Baron now stands fully justified in those neglected 
proposals which he transmitted to Anthony Bacon in the 
year 1596. 



r 
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APPENDIX. 

The subject of our fourth coincidence, relative to the Binomial Theorem, 
is so curious and interesting, that a more particular illustration will bo 
acceptable to the student of mathematics. 

Of the extraction of roots it has been observed, that among nil the 
questions which the development of our ideas of number pluccs in review 
before us, there is none which, independently of tho importance of tho 
solution, has a greater tendency to excite the curiosity of every mind born 
for calculation. It is comparatively easy to raiso roots to powers, but 
when wo demand the roots back again it is not so cosy to obtain thorn. 
Accordingly, tho 7th chapter of the second book of Nupior's manu¬ 
script digest of Logistic, it entitled, “ Of finding the rules for radical 
extraction." And here the Scotch mathematician, a century before tho 
time of Ncwtou, is disclosed to us on tho very track of tho famous 
Binomial Theorem. " Evciyr root," lie says, " lias its own appropriate 
and particular rule of extraction. Each rule of extraction consists in re- 
solving the radicate ( radicatum , Napier’s term for power) into it* supple¬ 
ments (in sua supplementa). The supplement is tho difference betweon 
two radicate* of tho samo species. Thus, 100 and 144 aro both duplicates 
(Napior’s term for the square), the one of 10. and the otlior of 12 ; aud 
tho difforonco between them is 44, which is tho true supplement of tho 
foresaid radicates. Supplements aro as various, therefore, as the variotios 
of tho species of radicates (powers) and root*. There is one rule for 
finding the supplements of duplication, and of tho extraction of tho bipar- 
tient root ; nuothcr of triplication, nnJ the extraction of tho tripartient 
root; and so on of all tho rot. But Mr Trianoular Tadlb, filled with 
little hexagonal areas, having, on tho right sido, a aorios of units inscribod, 
and, on the loft, a scries from unit increasing by unity, and dosconding 
from tho vertex,—every one of the little hexagonal areas containing within 
them a number, each equal to tbo sum of tho two numbers placed imme¬ 
diately abovo it,—teaches tho rules for fiudiug the supplements of all 
radicates and roots.” 

Napier's directions for drawing the diagram of his Triangular Table. 

" Let a, b, c, bo a trianglo, of which a is the left angle, B tho vertical, 
und C tho nnglo to tho right. By so many species of roots os you wish 
tho tahlo to coutaiu, into twice as many parts, and one more, divide each 
sido of tho triangle. For instance, in order to extend it to twelve species 
of extractions, let each side of tho triangle bo divided into twenty-five 
equal parts ; then, beginning from tbo base, a, c, draw twelve parallel lines 
within the triangle, connecting tho sides by the points in them, alternately 
taken. In like rnauuer, begin from the side a, b, and draw twelve parallel 
lines betwixt the alternate points of tLe base and the side b, c, extending 
tho linos beyond the sido b, c, about the space of an iuch. Exactly in 
the same manner draw the lines betwixt the side B, a, aud the base, 
extending them an inch beyond B, a. Thus you trill have the triangle 
tilled with little hexagonal areas. 
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“ Of these, the twelve to tho right, and next the line b, c, must each 
have a unit inscribed within it. Those on the left must have tho numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, <fcc., as far os 13 (exclusive), successively inscribed within each, 
descending in their order from the vertex u, to the angle a. Then each 
interior hexagonal, still vacant, must lmvo inscribed within it the sum of 
tho two numbers which aro immediately abovo it. Thus, under 2 and 1 
must bo written 3 ; under 3 and 3, 6 : under 3 and 1,4; and so on down 
to tho heel of tho tnblo. Lastly, tho tablo must bo titled. On tho left 
side, abovo tho second hexagonal (2) let there be written, pra/ccdcntis; 
abovo tho third hexagonal (3) write, duplicatum precedents ; and so on, 
os for os duodccuplicatiim. On tho right hand of tho table, write abovo 
tho first hexagonal succcdens ; abovo tho second, duplicatum succcdcntis ; 
abovo tho third, triplication turccdcntu ; and soon, down to tredccupli- 
calum. Just us you lmvo hero in tho diagram of tho tablo itself, written 
below. 

[ Facsimile of the diagram fn Napier't manuscript, circa 1590.] 



“To every supplement, two parts of tho root correspond; tho one 
part consisting of one or more left-hand figures, already found, and winch 
is called pracedcns ; the other consisting of a single figure .mmcdiatcly 
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< the right, which is to be sought for, and this is called tuccedcns. The 
ppleincnt, and these parts of the root, mutually compose each other, and 
.. ... -in -r.--i- v " (From tho original 


on 

8U 


aro built up together, as will afterwards appear. 

Latin MS. in the possession of Lord Napier.) 

The mathematical student may compare the above diagram by Napier, 
about the year 1590, with tho following diagram of Pascal s famous 
Arithmetical Triangle, of which he wrote in tho year 16 j 3, more than half 
a century after Napier’s, and of which it is, that Bernoulli writes 
“Nousavons trouvii ce merveillcux thiorbne aussi-bicn que Mr. Newton, 
dune mani&ro plus simplo que la sienne : Feu M. Pascal A etc lepremier 
gut Va invenUe." 

Diagram of Pascal's Triangle, circa 1653. 


ON A NEWLY RECOVERED RUNIC MONUMENT AT KIltK 
DRADDAN, IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

UY THE REV. J. Q. CUMMINO, M.A., P.O.8. 

IIbad Maker or Tiiu Ooammar 8011001. or Kiko Howard VI., Uoufield. 


COMMUNICATED AT TIIB MKHTINO OF TUB INSTITUTE IN KDINBUROn, JULY, 1850 . 

The fragment of a Runic Cross, which is tho subject of the 
following observations, was formerly built into the Church- 
tower of Kirk Braddan in the Isle ot Man. 1 

It was one of tho stones of tho lintel of a door-way com¬ 
municating from tho Tower into tho roof of tho body of tho 
Church. I observed some time ago that on tho exposed portion 
there were carved two of those remarkable scale-covered 
animals which form such conspicuous objects on the well 
known cross in tho centre of tho Church-yard of the same 
parish. On inserting my finger in the aperture between it 
and tho adjoining stone, I felt that along the edge there were 
Runic characters inscribed. This made me the more anxious 
for its removal ; and I made several applications and offers 
on the subject to tho vicar and church-wardens of the parish, 
but at that time without effect. At a lecture which I subse¬ 
quently delivered in Douglas, in December 1854, I obtained 
a promise that steps should bo taken by the parishioners for 
its removal; but it was not till tho autumn of last year 
that through the exertions of George Borrow, Esq. this was 

effected. . ,. , 

It is now carefully cleared of tho mortar m which it was 
embedded, and it has been erected in the Church-yard along 
side of the other interesting Scandinavian monument winch # 
exists there. 2 The two are evidently of the same age, and, I 
suspect, may be by the same hand. They differ considerably 


» A cast from this fragment was exhi¬ 
bited by Mr. Cummine, when this com¬ 
munication was road. U was sub¬ 
sequently presented to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 

VOL. XIV. 


» See Archaeological Journal, vol. i. 
p. 75, and the " Runic and other Monu¬ 
mental Remains of tho Isle of Man,” by 
tho Rev. J. G. Cumming, p. 29. Boll and 
Daldy, London. 
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from all the other Crosses in the Island, which must be 
regarded for the most part as mere slabs of stone, the central 
portion of which is occupied by knot-work assuming the form 
of a Cross, the spaces on each side of the shaft being filled, 
either with various devices of knot-work, or with very rude 
representations of animals of the chase or domestic use; 
whereas these two Braddan Monuments approach more closely 
to the form of the Irish and Iona crosses, aud arc of a more 
finished and delicate character than the generality of the 
Manx monuments. 

From an examination of the fragment last recovered, 
we must clearly allow an addition of a foot to its length, 
not including the heading, which would probably be 
similar to that of the more perfect Braddan cross. If we 
take that face of it which is covered with the laccrtine 
animals as the principal one (and the small cord running 
along the edge indicates this), we shall notice that there has 
been lost on the obverse (so to speak) a third compartment, 
somewhat smaller no doubt than the two others, the length 
of which, however, would be about twelve inches. This was 
probably filled with a device in knot-work. That so much of 
the shaft is lost, is evident also from the broken inscription, 
the completion of which would require about that space. The 
upper of the two remaining compartments consists of a plain 
riband, and one studded with large dots or pellets, inter¬ 
woven so as to fill up tho entire space. The form of the 
pellets in this example gives the appearance of a twisted cord, 

S imilar to that on the edge of this monument) inserted in 
e middle of a flat strap. On other Manx Crosses tho 
pellets are round or lozenge shaped. To preserve, however, 
uniformity in the general appearance of the compartment, 
and to avoid at the extremities the concurrence of two plain 
ribands at the interlacing, a small portion of the otherwise 
plain riband is pelleted, and the pelleted riband is for a small 
space left plain. In the lower compartment we have two 
pair of double Triqudras ; one pair being formed by a plain 
riband, the other by a pelleted one. 

The extremely rude manner in which the carving has been 
executed must strike every observer. 

No parallelism of lines is observed. The ribands separat¬ 
ing the compartments are of very unequal width, and the 
attempt to fill up the inequalities of the compartments, caused 


Fraftmont of a Soulptuxod Cross, 
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by the want of parallelism of the bounding edges, is 
extremely awkward. 

This is a circumstance almost characteristic of the Manx 
Crosses. 

In reference to the scale-covered lacertine ornamentation, 
an examination of these two Braddan crosses compared with 
others on the Island, especially with the beautiful cross at 
Ballaugh, impresses mo with the idea that it is simply a de¬ 
velopment of the ordinary riband interlacing. 

In the compartments of the obverse side of the Cross under 
consideration we have noticed a plain riband interwoven with 
one ornamented with large pellets. By making two or three 
rows of pellets whore the breadth of the riband will allow, and 
affixing a head, wo have at onco the scale-covered snake, or 
sea-serpent, so firmly bolieved in by the Norwegians. Com¬ 
paring these two Braddan Crosses, wo perceive that whilst 
the edge of one is occupied by two plain intortwisted ribands, 
that of the other has one of tlie ribands so dotted with pellets, 
that with the addition of the head at one extremity, it passes 
at onco into the Serpent. On both crosses, and also on one 
at Kirk Michael, we have the appearance of feet or fins under 
the body. The interlacing ribands surrounding the body 
may bo conjectured to represent the meshes of a net. 

Such an idea is not inconsistent with the fanciful monstro¬ 
sities which the peculiar genius of the Northmen impressed 
upon other crosses in the Isle of Man, whether wo consider 
that they borrowed their general notions and ornamentation 
from Irish or Hiberno-Scotish models, or that they themselves 
originated the form and designs. 

On referring to the Runic inscription along the edge of this 
fragment, wo arc enabled to form a conjecture both as 
regards the namo of the maker of it, and its date. The por¬ 
tion of the inscription which remains, and which is very 
distinct, runs thus :— 

Utr : risti : cuus : tiiono : aft : Froka : fathur sin : 
in : Thurbiaurn : sunr. . . . i.e. Oter erected this cross to 
Froga his father, but Thdrbjorn son of, &c. 

I believe that the last portion contained the name of 
Thorbjorn’s father, and the word “ Girthi,” i.e. made it ; so that 
the conclusion of the inscription would be,—“but Thorbjorn 
son of ” (N. N. made it .) 3 

1 Tliero aro at the presont time living in the Isle of Man families of the mme of 
Thorburn (ThOrbjbrn). 
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We have a similar form of inscription on a much mutilated 
cross at Andreas :— 

.“THANA AF UFAIO FAUTHUR SIN, IN GrAUTR 

GIRTHI SCNR biarnai!,” i.e. (N.N. erected) this cross to Ufaig 
his father , but Gaul made it the son of Bjorn ” 

On referring to Manx history wo find that in the year 
1093, when Goddard Crovan was expelled from the Isle of 
Man by Magnus Barbeen, or bar clegs y (so named from his 
adopting the Highland costume) one Other or Of tar was 
appointed by Magnus as his Jarl or Viceroy in tho Isle of 

The “Chronicon Mannite” states that this Other was 
slain in an insurrection of the Manx in 1098. If we can 
imagine this Other to be the Oter named on this monument, 
wo have the date for this cross at tho termination of the Xlth 


century. 

I would observe that this dato agrees very closely with 
that which has been assigned to the majority of the Manx 
Runic monuments by Professors Munch and Worsiiae, from a 
consideration of tho language and characters in which tho 
inscriptions are written. 
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BILL OF MEDICINES FURNISHED FOR THE USE OF EDWARD I. 

34 and 35 EDW. I., 1306-7. 

(MISCRIXANXOOS RKCOltOS 1 w tub queen's RBaMBRANCBn'l orrion.) 

COMMUNICATED nY TOR REV. CHARLES H. HARTSHORN R, M.A. 

TiiR following letter anil medical notices respecting the lioalth of Edward 
tho First, at a period shortly provious to his deccaso at Burgh-upon-Sands, 
aro appended to a Roll of tho Wardrobo for tho 34th Edward I. They 
have been printed in tho " Proceedings of his Majesty’s Commissioners 
on tho Public Rocords of tho Realm, edited by 0. P. Cooper, Esq., 
Socrotary to tho Board," (vol. 1, p. 556).' That volume, containing 
“ Notes of Business for tho Board," at tho mootings of tho CommisMoncr* 
held in tho years 1832-33, printod exclusively for their uso, is of very 
raro oecurronco, and with difficulty to bo consulted in any libraries 
nccossiblo to tho historical student. Wo aro indebted to tho Ucv. Charles 
Ilnrtshorno for bringing under our notico the following documents, which 
aro scarcely moro interesting as rogards tho period to which they rolnto,-- 
tho closo of tho evontful career of our first Edward, tho Malleus Scotorum, 
—than as illustrative of tho obscuro subject of mcdimval pharmacy, and 
tho practice of tho Hygionio art in tho fourteenth century. 

Tho infirm stato of King Edward’s health had commenced whilst ho was 
passing tho season of Lent at Winchester, in 1300. Tho disordor appears 
to havo been in his legs (tibiis), to which, and to his foot, wero applied oinU 
monts of soccotrino aloes, balsam, <ko., with "robus dosiccativis." After 
Easter ho moved towards London, being convoyed in n carriage, ns wo aro 
informed by Trivet—“ movit so rox versus Londonias currizundo, quin ob 
infirmitatem, quam habuit in tibiis, non potnit equiUrc." * On Whitsunday 
Prince Edward received tho distinction of knighthood, and tho young princo 
forthwith advanced with a largo force by rapid marches towards Scotland, 
whilst Edward I. followed slowly, his infirmity rendering it necessary that 
ho should bo carried in a horse-litter.—"Cum in lectica deportatus Eboracum 
trnnsisset, cccpit dyscntcria laboraro ; propter quod quondam Nigrorum 
Cnnonicorum prioratum in Marchia Scotiro, qui Landcrccost dicitur, do- 
clinans, mansit ibidem toto temporo hiotnali."* 

On his northward progress from York, whero lie was on July 2D, Edward 
had passed by Durham, August 1 to 7, Newcastle, August 8 and II. Ho was 
at Corbridgo on August 14, and by August 23 had roackod Nowborough, a 

' Amongst tho curious contents of tho “Crux Ncyglio,” tho "Blakcrodo do 
this volume may hero bo cited tho In- Scotiafabricata in auro cum cathona auri,” 
ventory of tho plate, jewels, sacred vos- Ac,, tho “ Crux Snncto Eleno do Scotia,’’ 
sols, sevorol “ pixidcs cum time*,” and and a remarkable assemblage of relic*, 
other valuablo effects of Edward I., taken 3 Nic Trivcti Amialos, odit. Hist. Soc. 
at Burgh. July 17, 1307. It includes p. 108. 

the cup of St- Thomas of Canterbury, * Ibid. p. 409: from Merton ColL MS. 
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village in Tynedale, situated near the northern bank of the river Tyne, and 
about four miles N.W. of Hexham. The king appears to have been 
detained there some days by aggravation of his disorder. 

On September 8, Richard de Montpelier, the kings “ Espacer, or 
apothecary, was despatched towards London, to procure remedies required 
by tho royal physicians. The following urgent letter from the keeper of 
the King’s wardrobe is dated on that day, at Nowborough. Tho 
*• Chronicon do Lanercost ” records that Edward had fallen sick at that 
place, (" apud Novum Burgum juxta Hcstildisham ”). It appears, how- 
over, that two days previous to tho date of this letter, namely, on Sept. 6, 
ho had been sufficiently convalescent to pursue his journey about eight 
miles further, to •'Brndcleyo in Mnrchia Scotio,” doubtless Bradley, now 
a small farm-house, adjacent to tho Roman Wall, near Housestoads. On 
Sept. 8 and 10, wo find tho king at Hcnslmw (" Hcyncssnlgh "); on Sept. 
11 at Hnltwhistlo (“ Ilautwyaol ‘’), Sept. 13, at Molkridgo; (“ Molkhgg ) 
Sept. 15, at Rcdpath ; Sept. 16, at Blonkinsop, and on Sopt. 20, at lhirl- 
wall. Towards tho closo of that month ho hod reached Lanercost. Tho 
"Chronicon” boforo cited, states that about Sopt. 21, Margaret, his 
consort, arrived with hor suite at Lanorcost, wlicro sho was joinod by 
Edward on Sept. 29.* . 

By tho skill of tho royal physician, Mastor Nicholas do Tyngewyko, 1 or 
tho virtues of tho remedies enumerated in tho suhioinod document, tho 
king's health had bccomo in somo degreo re-established. In a letter 
addressed to Popo Clement V. from Ilaltwhistlo, dated Sopt. 11, tho king 
solicits a dispensation for his physician, whom ho had presented to tho 
church of Receiver, in Kont, so that ho might hold that bcncfico togothor 
with that of " Collcshull ” in tho diocoso of Sarum, which ho already 
enjoyed. Tho royal letter urgently requests that this favour might bo 
granted—" dilcoto clcrico nostro magistro Nicholno do Tyngcwyk, medico 
nostro (cui, post Doum grates roferimus do vita ct roconvaloscontin nostra 
do infirmitnto, qua jam por nliqua tompora eramus fatigati ") ; adding, 
also, tho following high testimony of royal approbation—" prtosertim cum 
eundom Nicholaum peritiorem ct nptiorem do regno nostro, pro cum ot 
custodia status ct sanitatis nostra), nostro judicio roputemus ; eiquo ex 
toto curam corporis nostri commiscrimus, ob grnndcm fiducinrn quarn de 
ipsius poritia optinemus.” (Rymor, vol. i. part ii. p. 999). 

Not long after, during his residence at Lanercost (Oct. /), Edward 
renewed his request to tho Pope, in regard to the preferment of his 
"dileclus clericus—inagistcr Nicholaus de Tynchewyke, mcdicus nostor," 
to tho church of Rcculvcr,—" utpoto pro persona honostro vita), bonro 
convcrsntionis, eminontis scicntia), habilisquo ad quamlibot dignitatem 
ccclesiiisticam, nostro judicio, optinendam.” On Jan. 17 following, Clement 
addressed to the king his assent to tho request on behalf of his skilful 
physician. (Ibid. pp. 1000, 100C.) 

Edward I. and his queen remnined at Lanercost, with tho exception 


« “Ror autem, propter sencctutem et 
dobiliUtcm, lento gradu, fnctis innltis 

! \rvi« diotis et vectus in lecto supra 
jrsa equorum, appropinquuvit cum re- 

C ‘ i versus Marcbiam Scoti®, et in fosto 
cti Micbaclia venit usque sd priora- 
tum de Lauercoat.''—Chronicon do La¬ 


nercost, edited for tho Baunatync Club, 

S 205, 200. Two statements occur, in 
icli soino discrepancies in the dates arc 
to be noticed. 

A Hia namo may have been taken from 
Tingowick, a parish in Buckinghamshire. 
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of a short visit to Carlisle, until March, 1307. Towards Midsummer in 
that year the king’s health was so far restored that he contemplated 
resuming the command of his forces, in a fresh campaign against the 
Br uce, and ho determined to send away Prince Edward, in order to com¬ 
plete tho negotiations for his espousals with the French princess, Isabella. 
About Midsummer day King Edward made solemn offering in tho 
cathedral church of Carlisle of the horses and litter which ho had been 
of late accustomed to use, 0 and, on July 3, mounted his charger, on his 
progress towards Scotland. A renewed attack of dysentery, however, a 
malady from which he had previously suffered, had occurred in the 
interval; tho journey of that day extended only to two miles, tho like 
distuuoo being achieved on tho day following. 7 After a day’s rest, tho 
king reached Burgh-on-the-Sands on July 6, and on tho morrow, tho 
skill of Nicholas de Tyngowyko and his precious electuary, avn popos 
—antidote to fate,—proving of no avail to arrest tho malady, his douth 
took place. 

Wo must leavo to lomo antiquary skilled in tho mysteries of tho 
medueval pharmacoptoia, tho explanation of tho various technical terms 
occurring in tho following documont, including sovornl obviously of Greek 
origin. Tho uso of modicumouts prepared, ns it would appear, from pearls, 
jacinths, and coral, is remarkable, hut such substances wero retained in 
tho Materia Modicn at a much later period. Amongst tho drugs, for 
instAiico, supplied for tho voyago of Sir Martin Frobisher, to discovor tho 
north-west passage, wo find tho items—" Margarita, corallina, corrnlli 
rubili, lapis luxuli,” Jus." Amongst remedies obtained from vegetable 
substances may bo hero noticed tho oils of wheat, ash, and bay, water of 
the roses of Damascus, Slid wino of pomegranates, Sic. Tho virtues of 
oil of wheat arc commended by various old writers, and as lato as tho 
times of Blissboth, Lnngham, in his "Garden of Health,” assures us 
that " tho oylo pressed out of wheat, betwixt lioto irons, hoalotli ulcers 
and wounds,” and ho gives a long account of tho remedial efficacy of tho 
ash. Tho stiptic and rostorntivo virtues of tho poiucgrannto wero in 
high estimation, and tho rind, boiled in wine, was used, ns Langlmm 
observos, in casos of dysentery. Tho nrico, howovor, at which such 
foreign productions wore at that timo obtained, must linvo precluded 
their general uso ; wo find, in tho following account, tlmt six pomegranates 
cost not less than sixty shillings, besides transport from London. 

In concluding tlicso brief observations wo would thankfully express our 
acknowledgment of tho friendly courtesy of Mr. Hunter, who, with his 
accustomed kindness, not only nffordod every facility in examining tho 
documents relating to tho closo of tho career of Edward I., now at 
Carlton Ride, and favoured us with an accurate transcript of those hero 
priuted, but permitted us freely to consult tho MS. Itinerary of tho reign 

8 “ Rox, iustaute festo S. Joannis Bap- and Cardinals, given iu Rymer, datod at 
tistro, equos suoa ct lecticam, in qua Carlisle, July 5, are not "Teste Rcgo," 
deferri propter dcbilitatom solobat, ob- and wore probably sont in the king** 
tulit in occleaia cathedrali." Trivot, ut name after his doparturc. Mr. Sloven- 
Bupra, p. 413. sou's “Itinerary” gives July 1, Calde- 

7 Thcso particulars are given from Mr. cotes; July 3, Kirkundrewa; July 4 and 
Hog's note on Trivet, p. 418, where 5, Carlisle; July 6, Carlisle, Burgh, 
Edward’s departure from Carlislo is said Holmcoltram. Somo of those dates are, 
to havo occurred “ quinto nonns Julii" perhaps, to bo explained iu liko manner, 
(incorrectly printed in Walsingham 8 Proceedings of the Commissioners of 
Juuii) July 3. Tho letters to the Popo RecordB, p. 75. 
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of that sovereign, prepared by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, and preserved 
in that Record Office. That valuable compilation, although it may not 
bo infallibly correct, must always prove of great advantage in the prose¬ 
cution of auy historical inquiry connected with the period.—A. tv. 

MIN DTK EXPENSE PACTE PER BADCLPIICM DE STOKES, CLBRICCM MAG.VB 
GARDEROBE ILL 0 ST BIS REGIS ASGLIE, AS SO RBOSI REGIS EDWARDI 
FIL1I REGIS IIBNRICI XXXiiij. 

Johan de Drokeneaford. Gardcin de la Garderobe lc Roy, a Sire Rauf do 
Stok 1 clerk' de la grant Garderobe lc Roy, ealux : Pur ce qo Richard de 
Montpeillcrs, Eapeccr le Roy. eat assigne daler vers lcs parties do Londros 
pur diverse* purreanccs faire pur la maladie lo Roy, sicome il cat plus 
ploinemont cujoint par les Fisiciensle Roy ; vous man k et pn qo do totes 
maneres do purreanccs qil orera purveu pur la maladie le Roy, voillez 
uconter ovesqo lui ou oaigner autre cn vo.trc leu dcceo faire, ct cutrer sos 
parcdles en aconte do Garderobe. Et jeo vous cn fcrai avoir duo alloance 
i ur vostro aconto. Et ccsto chose cn faces a plus cn hasto qo vous purrez, 
sicome vous volcz lo sancte du corps lo Roy. A dieu. E.crit a Nouhurgho 
on Tyiidalo lo jour do la Nativite nostro dame, lan du regno le Roy Edward 
Trente quart (Sept. 8. 1306). (In dorso) Montpellier*. 

Ricordo do Montepess’ pro factura cc. lb. clectuariorum factorum 

do zucra card’, per manus domini J. do Langoford hberantis, preo. lb. xij. 

d_xiiii.li. ij- »• T j- d « n * EiJcm P ro ®Tj- lb - di - albl P uWen#> P rcc ; lb> , 'J 1 

. —z. B. xiij. s. Eidcm pro divorsis suripis, modicinis, unguent.s, elect ot 
omnlastiis emptis London’ per dictum Ricardum pro uffirmitato donum Regis, 
per prccoptum ejusdem, ezisl 1 apud Lanrecoat ct Karl.olurn, ut patot per 
imrticulns plenius contentas iu ccdula quoin idem Ricardus liberavit indo in 
Un.d\ anno prcscute.—cxxix. li. xvj. a i.ij. d. In cariagio predictarum 
rerum do London’ usque Karliolum cuudo et redcuudo, una cum oxpcusis 
dicti Hicaidi querentis prcdicta cundo ct redeundo cum v. cquis.—c. s. 

Summa clix. li. xj a x. den'.—prob’. 

[Tho following particulars ore appended to the foregoing entry in tlio 

account.] AnnQ xxxiiij. et Anno xxxv. apud Landrecost’. 

Propter infiriuitatem domini Regis, per ordinacioncm Magistri Nicbolai 
do Tyngowyk, pro i. unguento cum aloe cicolrino* ct cadmcaun per sex 
vicos facto pro tibiis Regis— xi. li. 

Item, pro alio ungucuto de rebus desiccatms cum balsamo, uncias 

sox.—xx. marc. , , _ . 

Item, pro cironis 1 fundatis de gummis pro calccis Reg.a—cx. s. 

Item, pro balneis do floribus aromaticis et stuffis berbarum.—cx. s. 

Item, pro oleo de tritico.—xxx. s. 

Item, pro oleo fraxini.—xviij. s. ..... 

Item, pro omplaatris ciroucis diatrascos* hoc {tic) sirocrocium, lb. xx. 
pro stauro.—iiij. li. 

Item, de Aquilon.—xxiiij. lb.—xlmj. s. 

Item, pro oleo de tcrebentino distillato.—xJ. s. 


i centra, applied to the royal heels, or 

^ _ . ice, possibly to the kings shoes— calccii. 

<£mpt« da L*Argenteri« D dee Rois da * ? 1 ' 


» Soccotrioa — " AUoen cycoterne; 
expenses of John, King of * ranee, 
Comptes 

France, p. 212. .... 

‘ The import of the term a dotfot- 
ful. Cinmi or Cironei is possibly derived 
from *nflow, wax, and may denote 


-„ ,- _ , . «ra 

Ducange, Gloss. Gr. The signifi¬ 
cation of these words is exceedingly 
obscure: the scribe may have intended 
to write " hoc esi.” 
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Item, pro uno clcctuario confortativo cum ambra et musco, et margantar’ 
ct jncinctar’ ct nuro et argonto puro lb. viii—-viii. marc. . 

Item, pro sucurosset'* acuat’ cum margaritar’ ct curall’ unciaa iin.— 
v. marc. 

Item, pro ungucntis calidis lb. xvi.—xxxii. a. 

Item, pro olco laurino lb. viii.—xx. a. 

Item, pro aqua roaata do Damasc’ lb. xl.—iiii. li. 

Item, pro vino ranlorum granatorum xx. lb.—lx. a. 

I tom, pro uno cmplaatro pro collo Regis cum lodano 4 ct ambra 
oriontali.—lx. a. 

Item, pro lunlia granatia vi.-—lx. a. 

Item, pro vi. unciis diiuid. do balaamo ad corpus domini Rogia ungu- 
endum.—xiii. li. . # 

Item, pro pulvcro aromatico do alocn, tlmrc et mirra, ad ponendum in 
cornoro Regia.—iiii. li. . 

Item, pro musco iii. unciaa ad pouenduin in naribua Rogia.. lx. a. ^ 

Item, pro ambra oriontuli ad ponendum in ciV Regia et in claret, unc’ 
xviii. protium uncim i. marc.—xviii. marc. , , . 

Item, por prjccoptum domini Rogia pro domino Roberto do la \\ nrdo qui 
fuit paraliticu8.* 

Item, pro xxxviii. glister’.—lx. a. 

Item, pro olco bcncdicto xii. unc’.—xlviii. a. 

Item, pro pinguodino caator’ unc’ xvi.—xlvm. a. 

Item, pro unguent'acuaf cum pulvcribus caatorn, ct cum p.ngucd.no 
castor’, ct cum pulvorc eufurboo.'—Ixix. •• 

Istud unguentum fuit itorum factum pro domino Rcgo, cum balsnmo et 

aloon cicotnno.—lx. a. .. ,, 

Item, pro j. olcotunrio prccioso quod vooatur Dyacamoron xii. lb., pro¬ 
tium libro i. marc.—xii. marc. .... ,, , 

Item, pro cariagio ietarum modicinarum do London uaquo Karliolum, . 
cundo ot rcdcundo, o. a. 

Summa vi.« xiiij. li. xvj. a. inj. d. 


VOI.. XIV. 


J Amongst spices and drugs supplied 
for tho uaa of John, King of Franco, 
during his captivity in England, occurs 
—“ Pour j. quartoron do lectuniro sucre 
do roses, 18d. — Comptco. p. 218. 

« Ladnnum, of tbo Greeks, n 

gum rosiu formorly used as n stimulant 
aud in fumigatioua. Ambra orientahs is 
probably tho tyirap of tbo Greeks, sup¬ 
posed to bo tho oxereinont of fishes, tho 
omborgrls of modern times, found on tho 
sea or on tho coasts in Eastern parts. 
See Ducongo, Gloss. Gnoc. "Ambra oat 
Sperma csti" Rulsndi, Loxioon Al- 
ohomiro. . 

* Robert do la Wnrde was stoward of 
tho king'B household, and had summons 
to Parliament amongst tho Barons from 
28 until 84 Edw. I. (1306). Ho had boon 
in tho wars of Scotland, 31 Edw. L 
Ho occurs amongst tho witnesses, Pat. 
34 Edw. I. datod at Newborough, 31 Au¬ 
gust (Rymcr): and ho was with tho king 
at Lanercost Priory, hianamo being found 


amongst tho barons present there whon 
James Stuart, “Sonoschal d’Esoooo," 
swore fonlty to Edward I. on tho host, 
tho holy Gospels, the '• Croll Neyli* ot 
sur la Ulako Rod® d'Escoco, ot sur plu- 
sore autre reliqua®."—Hymor, vol. i. purt 
il. pi>. 903,1001. Of tho Cross of Gnoyth, 
or Noyt, doubtless tho “crux dicta 
Neoti," brought from tho Holy Land to 
Wales by a priest named Neot, and pre¬ 
sented to Edward I. by n secretary of 
Trinoo David, seo Mr. Topham’s obser¬ 
vations on tbo Wardrobo Acoouut 28 
Edw. I., p. xxxi.,and tho Glossary, p. 366. 

* EtxpSpfiioy, Euphorbium, spurgo, of 
which tho medicinal virtues are cited by 
Plmy, lib. xxv. c. 7; xxvi. c. 8. It is 
said to hsvo boon discovered on Mount 
Atlas by Juba, and tho indurated juioo 
formed a gum like frankincense. Seo 
riiny’B description of its preparation 
aud uses. 

7 "Antimoris —ovti p/ySs.'' Note in Pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Record Commissioners. 

r P 



33rotertrtncjs at tbe Jlbeting? of t&e 8rdjacologfcal Institute. 

ArniL 3, 1857. 

Joseph Hunter, Esq., V. P. S. A., iu the Chair. 

Before opening the regular business of the sitting, the Chairman said, 
“ he could not forbear adverting to the great loss which the Institute had 
sustained since its last meeting, in the death of Mr. J. M. Kemble, who 
was an unfailing attendant! and a very frequent contributor of information 
from his ample and varied stories of archaeological knowledge. There 
were, indeed, few persons to whom the Institute had been more indebted, 
and ho felt confident that all present would share with him in the regret 
which he himself felt, that we should see him hero no more. 

“ But it is not within the circle of his associates in this Institute that his 
loss will be felt and acknowledged ; there can be no doubt that throughout 
the realm of Arclucology, his early and unexpected departure, leaving so 
many works uncompleted after having shown that he could do so much and 
that so well, will be regarded as an event greatly to be deplored. In one 
department to which of late he had chiefly devoted his attention lie stood in 
the first rank of those who have attended to it, and here his long residence 
on the Continent, and especially in the northern parts of Germany, gave 
him advantages which few others have possessed in the acquaintance which 
he was thus enabled to obtain with the contents of the museums and 
cabinets of early remains of people in origin kindred to ourselves, and in 
opportunities of communication with foreign scholars who had directed their 
attention on the remains of their and our primeval ancestors. He engaged 
in the study of these remains in a philosophic spirit, and there can be little 
doubt that in his Boras Feralcs, had he lived to see it issue from the press, 
we should have found that ho had done more than had previously been 
accomplished, to give this portion of Archeology something of the complete¬ 
ness and dignity of a science. 

“ It is in this department of Arckasology that we have most frequently 
listened to him in this room ; but we should greatly mistake in our estimate 
of his services, if wc looked upon him only as one surrounded by celts and 
ancient pottery, or even by the more finished and curious remains which are 
sometimes found in the barrows : with the written ns well ns the unwritten 
remains of our primeval fathers, he was intimately acquainted, and he will 
for ever take his place as one of the most accomplished Saxon scholars 
which this country has produced. 

“ I do not pretend to be able to form a critical estimate of his literary 
power in this department, but it is, I believe, most highly estimated not 
only at home, but among the students of the Teutonic dialects among the 
learned in Europe. Nor am I about to detain you with pointing your 
attention to many other.subjects of antiquarian and historical interost which 
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have been indebted to his industry or illustrated by his genius ; but I cannot 
pass to the business of this meeting without slightly alluding to what ho 
was, not so much as a scholar and antiquarian author, but as a man and a 
! ,,S . a V*?! 1 * conversation, his friendly disposition, and his 
” , ”' ng V e33 ,U ?P a r t ‘"formation and to assist other inquirers in their 
researches when he had the opportunity of doing so: and I may be excused 
for mentioning m conclusion one instance of it in which I, then first intro¬ 
duced to him, received the benefit of it. It was in the year 1834. IIo 

^ la fj i at R ftra i rid r 8e r; 1 ”’ 8i . t0d th ° Univcri % for the purpose of 
reporting to the Board of Commissioners on the Public Records on the 

amount of manuscript matter in the various librories that would bo found 
useful to historical students. Mr. ICemblo entered warmly into the object 
oi my mission, and I owed to him introductions which greatly facilitated 
my access to some of the libraries. Honour bo to his memory ! ” 

The Rev. W. Hastings Kelkb sent the following notices of the ancient 
encampment, known as Choulcsbury, in Buckinghamshire, illustrated bv a 
ground-plan which is here given. J 

m •i. Ch °?-^f bU - ry, , anCiently Chelwo, d*buiy, is a very small village on the 
Uultorn lulls, in the county of Buckingham, but within three miles of Tring 
m Hertfordshire. Formerly it was included in the parish of Drayton 
Beauchamp, but the advowson of Choulesbury was given by Mornon or 
Ilamon Pevercll, and William Pcvcrell, about 1091, to the Knights Tem¬ 
plars. The church, which is ancient, and built of flints, is very small, nave 
and chancel together being only fifty-one feet long, by fifteen feot wide. 

‘‘The Rev. David Roderick, tho antiquary and friend of Mr. Leman 
of Bath, was incumbent of Choulesbury. He furnished, I believe the 
account of Choulcsbury camp for Lipscomb’s History, and an account of 
Grymos Dyke, given in Cluttorbuck’s - History of Hertfordshire.’ In the 
two accounts of the encampment given by Lipscomb there appears a con¬ 
tradiction. In one he says the form is oval, in the other, square. In tho 
latter notice ho doubtless includes some earthworks which are evidently 
unconnected with the original camp, which, as clearly shown by the man 
here given, is of oval shape. Instead of there not being two entrances now 
clearly traceable, a careful examination will discover undoubted evidence 
of four. The eastern entrance, which appears to have been the principal 
one, adjoins an ancient road, now called ‘Tho Shiro lane,’ which runs 
directly down a very deep and remarkable cutting to the Icknicld wav, 
which passes about throe miles, in this direction, from Choulesbury, but in 
another direction it is not, perhaps, more than a mile and a half distant. 
Within the area of the camp is an ancient pond, called ‘Bury Pond,’ and 
also a very small pond, which has apparently been an old well, in which 
tradition says, is concealed a chest of treasure. 

“ Grymes, Grymcr’s, or Grim’s Dyke or Ditch, which passes within a mile 
of Choulcsbury Camp, between it and the Icknield way, is an ancient 
earthwork, consisting of a trench and bank, which, in the more perfect 
parts, measure about forty feet in width and thirty in depth. Its course may 
still be traced, at intervals, from Verulam to the southern part of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, where it passes along the side of tho Chiltern hills, carefully 
maintaining nearly the same distance from their summits, till it reaches the 
Thames opposite Cookham in Berkshire. A few years ago it might have 
been seen in its most perfect state on Wigginton Common, but by a recent 
inclosure, it has been entirely obliterated there. It is, however, to be found 
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in good preservation in various parts, especially on Berkharasted Common, 
and along old woodland districts. It cannot have been constructed for a 
l oad, because it passes over hills too high for carriages ; nor could it have 
been designed as a fortification, because the bank is lower and the ditch 
more shallow over the lower ground. It was possibly the boundary line of 
some British kingdom or district.” 

The following account of this camp is given by Lipscomb, in his 
“ History of Buckinghamshire : ”— 

“ On the northern verge of the parish (Choulcsbury), on the border of 
Drayton Beauchamp, is an ancient Camp of an irregular oval form, occupying 
a portion of level ground on the summit of that branch of the Chiitcrn hills 
which is common to the western limits of Herts and the eastern boundary 
of Bucks. Tho area includes about ten acres, the church and churchyard 
beiug included within the south-western angle of the entrenchment. The 
lines consist of a very deep trench and strong vallum or rampart of earth on 
the north, east, and part of the south sides, strengthened by a second line 
at tho north-eastern and north-western angles, and also from the south¬ 
eastern part, in a parallel line along that side, until it disappears near tho 
churchyard, part of which seems to occupy the inner bank, as the site of 
the minister's house does likewise the exterior rampart, which has evidently 
been levelled. On the east and west sides or ends of the encampment the 
foss is single ; in some places thirty feet in depth, but towards tho south¬ 
west it is nearly obliterated. 

“ In those parts where the trench is double, the width is about equal to tho 
depth ; and the ramparts between them, as well as the sides of tho ditches 
and verge exteriorly, arc covered with trees and brush-wood, excepting only 
where a narrow approach to the area has been left on the south and west. 
About the centre of the north side appears tc have been another opening 
but long disused, so as to have become obscured by trees and bushes ; and 
now, only to be conjectured one of tho original entrances. Tho additions, 
at the angles on the north-cast and north-west, have converted the oval 
form of the entrenchment into an oblong square ; but considerable altera¬ 
tions having been evidently occasioned by the progress of cultivation, tho 
vallum is less distinct at the south-eastern and south-western corners, where 
the embankments have been reduced and nearly levelled, and the trenches 
filled up; the appearance on that side is therefore less regular ; tho 
trenches, however, remain of considerable depth on the southern face, and 
perhaps partly in compliance with tho shape of the hill, form a curve in 
approaching the west, so that at that end, the area included within them 
is much narrower than the opposite portion. On the north side the con¬ 
tiguous ground is nearly on a level with the area enclosed by the vallum ; 
but on the east and west, where the trench is single but of great depth it 
declines rapidly. On the south, where are two ditches, tho ground imme¬ 
diately contiguous is nearly on a level with the entrenchment, but soon 
gradually declines. Along this part of the comp is the course of an 
ancient road. 

“ In form, the whole more nearly resembles the Danish Camp at Bratton, 
than most others ; and it agrees in many particulars with tho most correct 
descriptions of the military fortifications of that people. Originally it 
appears to have been a single vallum round the top of an eminence, favouring 
the irregularity of the ground. One entrance, or at most two entrances, 
are all that can be traced. Outworks, or an additional angular vallum 
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Suxon Sopuichral Oraa anil o Bone Comb, din cots red in Lincolnshire. 
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having a double trench, have been made at the nortli-weat and south-east 
ang ea ; near which the height of the neighbouring ground seemed to 
render such defence necessary. If any such works wero likewise added at 
the opposite angles, they are now no longer to bo traced ; the contiguous 
ground on the north, remaining in tillage up to the verge of the linos. 
Somo suppose this to liavo been a British town, afterwards converted into 
a military work by the Danes, surrounded by woods, nnd occupying an 
eminence; but it seems more probably a Danish encampment.” 1 
w 0tl !° r ancicn ? entrenched works exist in the same locality. At 

west vvycombe, on a hill, tlicro is a circular comp, with doublo vallum and 
•loop ditch on the oast side, and a shallow trench inclosing the remainder. 
Ihero is another circular cump at Old, or Aid, Hollands, near West 
vvycombe, above tbo station in Desborough Field. Also nnciont earthworks 
on the side of the Clulterns, noar Ellosborough ; and a high circular mound 
called Cnstlo IIill, or Kimble Castle, 80 paces in circumference. which has 
been assigned by tradition to Cunobelinus, the 'Cvtnbeliue’ of Slinkspearo. 

I ho Kev. Edward Trollopr sont an account of Saxon interments, found 
in Lincolnshire: — 

" Du /'/'8 i hc,856 > nn interesting discovery was mado on the pro- 
Ijorty of r. B. Richardson, Esq., of Hibnldstow, just within tho northern 
limit of tho parish of Kirton-iu-Lindsoy, Lincolnshire. Mr. Richardson, 
iii Risking a road on his land, had occasion to cut through a slightly rising 
mound, situated on a high ridge of ground running north and south through 
tliogrontor part of tho county, called tho •Cliff.’ Here tho labourers 
suddenly turned up a group of dark-groy Saxon sepulchral urn«, from fifty 
to sixty in nuuibor, greatly varying ns to sizo and pattern, but all filled 
with houes. From ono of thorn (most unfortunately) a pair of brass 
twoozers woro oxtrnotod, for as this nrticlo shouo whou cut with a knifo, it 
was immediately pronounced by tho findor to bo gold, and tho doom of tho 



urns quick y followed, for henceforth they wero dashod to pieces as soon as 
found, in tho vain hope of finding moro of such golden treasures. Thus 
some fifty of those interesting relics were ruthlessly nnd irreparably broken 
to pieces. Ilnpp.ly, howover, the proprietor, when ho visited tho spot at a 
later hour, was able to rescue seven or eight from destruction. Of six of 
these» urns I havo boon enabled to take drawings, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Richardson, and of tho Rev. J. mite, of Grayingbam, who directed 


1 Lipscomb's Bucks, vol. iii. pp. 314— 
^ Chouleebury, is a regular 
oblong square camp or trench, 289 yards 
from east to west, and 207 yards from 


north to south, surrounded by a doublo 
ditch ; probably nnanoient British town.” 
Lipscomb's Introduction, p. xiii. 
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.. lllom , A small vase or drinking-cup was found 

Within ono of U.o urns, ar.d some tlun circular nieces of metal in a very 


tTJrS S S of Lincolnshire, but never 

in vjrzi ziT^cz nz' $p d ; *. **- *-*** 
^r2f5Ef"JiS£ 

^A.'short notico was received relating to recent discoveries of potteries 

hrjss.vssis^si“^S?i 

*■ 'ri rjr^ Ar‘,a'=,lgr<r: 

Vestiges of the kiln and numerous remains of vases of variousi for mi, have 

"TuL* T/m, wTwalfob. -« ™d,-0„ Tcuro Horn. , winch 

will bo givon in this Journal horcaftcr. ... n ... c?. nfn . 0 . f or 
The Rov. James Raisb, Jun., communicated tho Original Statutes tor 

tho Colloginlo church of Middlcham, Yorkshire, founded by Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester. (Printed in this volume, p. 1 GO, ante.) . , 

An enquiry was made by Mr. Potnikr whether any measures had been 
taken, oh the part of the Institute, in regard te thc prcservanon of the 
ancient church at Dover Castle, tho demolition of which h^ «U was 
reported, been proposed, in order to erect a new nmion chureh. It was 
stated that for upwards of a year past, the Ccntral Committco had bee 
communication with the War department on the subject, ^‘hat'hwe'vas 
every hone that the interesting remains of the fabric would dUmotolj be 
preserve. It bad been doomed expedient. however, for the present to 
defer making any direct appeal to Lord Panmurc on the subject smeo 
certain information had been obtained, on the renewed rumour of the 
‘approaching destruction of tho ruined church, a few weeks previously, 
for tho present year no such apprehensions need be , . 

Prince Alexander Layoff, in transmitting from '®f tho 

Catalogue of the Portraits of Mary Queen of ScoU, in coU^Uon and 
of Documents relating to the History of Bothwell, two works privately 
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printed at St. Pctersburgh by his directions, took occasion to advert to 
the interest with which lie hod recoivcd a detailed notice of the numerous 
portraitures of Mary Stuart, exhibited in the Museum of the Institute at 
the Edinburgh Meeting. A full account had been transmitted to the Prince 
by M. Tculot, of tho Imperial Archives at Paris, the learned editor of the 
Collections relating to Scottish History, preserved in France, who had been 
present at tho Meeting iu Scotland. 

The works presented by the Priuce are thus entitled: “Notice sur la 
Collection des Portraits dc Mario Stuart, appurtenant an Prince Alexandre 
Lebanon, preedddo d’un Resume Chronologiquo.—Pikes ct Documents 
relatifs au Comte do Bothwell. St. Petersbourg." 1856, 8vo. 

It was announced, that in consequence of tho interest with which the 
numerous portraits of Mary Stuart, and tho relics connected with tho history 
of her times, brought togotlier at tho Edinburgh Meeting, had boon viowed, 
and tho liberal oA’ora of many other portraitures for exhibition, which lmd 
not boon available at that time, it was proposed to form a further display 
of paintings and engraved portraits of tho Queen of Scots, in tho apart¬ 
ments of the Institute, during tho month of Juno. 

Mr. Allinoham, of Reigato, communicated a singular Uocumont, being 
a license to Ilonry Shovo. an inhabitant of Nutflold, Surrey, to absent him- 
self from his parish church, in consideration of tho impassable stnto of tho 
roods. This privilege was couccdcd for a term of twelvo yours. Mr. 
Hunter observed that no licouso of a precisely similar naturo had fallen 
under his observation. Tho Vory Rev. Dr. Rock stated, that in tho XII 1th 
and XIVtIi centuries such a privilogo had boon grnntod not unfrcqucntlv, 
in cases whoro parishioners resided nt long distances from tlicir churcii. 
Mid-Lout Sunday was tormed “ Mothoring-Sunday,” as it is said, because 
on that day all woro required to bo present at their motlior church. Tho 
dooument preserved in Mr. Allingham's possession is in the following terms: 

Omnibus Christi fidclibus ad quoslitorni nostra) tostimonialcs porvoncrint, 
sou quos infroscripta tangunt sou tangoro potorint quomodolibot in futurum, 
lloburtus Mason, logum Doctor, Vicarius in spiritualibus gcncrnlis 
Rovcrondi in Christo Patris ot domini, domini Richardi, permissione divina 
WiutOn’ Episcopi, nccnon officialis vonorabilis viri, domini Arehidiacoiii 
Surr’, principalis legitimo constitutus, salutom in domino sompiternam, nc 
fidom indubiam prosontibus udhibondam. Cum cornm vonernbili viro 
Mngistro Williclmo Morricko, logum Doctoro, Surrogoto nostro, nuper 
nllcgatum sit ox pnrto discrcti viri Ilcnrici Shovo, do Nuttfcild in Comitatu 
Surr', yoomnn, domum solitro sum liubitacionis non soluiu distaro tria foro 
milliaria ab occlcsia do Nuttfcild predicto, vorum ctiam viam intcrjnccntcm 
(toniporo prosortim brumali) ndeo inviam et inaccessam csso, ut ipse una 
cum sua familia ad candem ccclcsiam ad matutinns preces audiendas 
accedere, nc illinc domum rovcrtcre, nc ad ecclesiam praJictam antequam 
vesportinn officia eelebrontur rediro, nullo modo valoat, sicut do jure requi- 
ritur ; cumque sit insuper ox parto sua allegatum vios intor eandem suam 
domum et Ecclcsiam de Horley, iu eodem Comitatu Surr', non Bolura esao 
magis pervias sed multo ctiam broviorcs ; Sciatis igitur nos, Judicem ante- 
dictum, propter causas predictas aliasque nos in hoc parte specialitcr 
moventeB, dedisse ot concessisse (prout per presentes damns et coucodimus) 
prefato Henrico Shove, sumque familire pro tempore cxiatcnti, facultatcm 
ct licenciam ad Ecclesiam do Horley predicto libere accedendi; ibidemquc 
diviuas prcces et conciones audiendi, aliaque omnia divina officia ibidem 
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poragendi, a tempore in tempus, quamdiu ipse degent in eodem domo: Sub 
hac tamen logo et condition©, quod dictua Henricus Shove suaquo tola 
familia quatcr quotnnnia Ecclesiaui auam de Nuttfeild prcdicto adibunt, 
ibidemquc temporibua a lego constitute saernm Euclinvistiani a (mcano 
erased) Kectore sivo Curato ejusdem Ecclesi® recipient, sicut ad id aunt do 
jure ostricti; nc omnia onora oidem Ecclcsiro nccessaria eisquo incumbontia 
prompto subibunt, ac nullum indo Ecclcsiro do Nuttfeild prcdicto, vel 
Rectori aut Curato ejusdem pro temporo existenti, oriatur prejuditium. 
Licebit autom Curato (incano written over tho lino) qui pro temporo fuerit 
Eccloairo do Ilorley prcdicto sub oadom condition© mortuos sepchro, et in¬ 
fantes o dicta familia bnptiznre, quoties erit oblata occasio (snlvo semper 
jure Ecclesiro do Nuttfeild prcdicto). Volumus autem hanc nostram 
Licenciam per apntiuin solummodo duodeoim annorum jam proximo futu- 
rorum post datum prosentium, et non ultra, firmnm romonore. In cujns 
roi testimonium sigillum nostrum quo in similibus uti solemus prosentibuB 
apponi feoimus. Dnt’ vicosimo octavo dio meuais Junii, Anno Domini 
Millesimo Sexconteaimo Tricosimo primo. 

Nioolaua Sheppard. 

(L. S.) (sigillum deest.) 

ftutiquftirrf anil OTorM at ffrt e>&tb(tclr. 

By Mr. Hejjry Laiso, of Edinburgh.—A collection of casts from colt- 
moulds of stone, and several very raro types of tho weapons and othor ancient 
relics of atone, found in North Britain. These casts, which are formed 
with groat porfootion, may bo purchased from Mr. Laing, 3, Eldor-streot, 
Edinburgh. Amongst tho moulds may particularly bo noticed two for tho 
manufacture of bronzo socketed colts: thoy aro valuable oxamplos, on 
account of tho two moieties of tho mould having been in both instances pre¬ 
served ; more commonly, only a single portion of such a mould has been 
discovered. Tho moulds in question woro found in tho parish of Rosskocn, 
Ross-shiro, near a largo sepulchral cairn : thoy aro figured in Dr. Wilson's 
Prehistoric Annals, p. 224. 

By tho Rev. Grey ILLS J. Chester. —A disk of bono, tho upper face 



liouo dmugliU-mon, found at Liucohi. Orlglou ii*a. 

ornamented with engraved circles, forming a figure with six cuspings. 
Diameter, 1} inch ; thickness, £ inch, It was found in the Islo of Aran- 
more, on tho west coast of Connemara, and had doubtless been used ns a 
piece for the gamo of tables, or draughts. Disks of bone, of similar 
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character, and probably for similar uses, have been brought under 
the notice of the Institute on several occasions. Those hero figured wero 
lound at Lincoln with Roman remains, and liavo been regarded bv some 

lata? dT* nS rCHCS ° f th ° R ° mQn PCri ° d ' Th0y nre P robabl / of a 

, A , P !T n £ lar , br0D , ze ., ob J ect - P^ably part of a brooch or buckle, 
found a Bedford ; a knife-handle of the XlVtl, century, representing a 
female holding a falcon on her left hand, sculptured with considerable 
tasto; a six-foiled bronze brooch ; and a spoon of baso motaltlicso 
three rohcB wero found nt Winchester. 

By Mr. G. Bisn Wbbd.—A bronzo socketed celt, described as found in 
tho 1 names, noar Staines ; and a gloss ampulla, 3 inches iu hoight, dis- 
covered near tho saino placo, in railway cuttings. 

• M , r * i' • F • A drawing, by Major Beauchamp Walker, of on 

inscribed Roman monument in tho court-yard of the niosquo at Isrnid, 
(Ah comcdeia), in Anatolia, tho anciont seat of the kings of Bithynio. It 
resembles tho uppor portion of an altar with a cavity, or focus, tho bnso 
bomg concealed in tho grouud—it may, howovor, havo boon tho pedestal of 
a statue. On ono sido is tho following inscription to Constnutiuo tho Great, 
who died at this vory placo, a.d. 337 


OPTIMO • nENIOMISSIMO • QVK. 

PRINOIPI • PLAVIO • VALERIO. 

CONSTANTINO * NOD 1 0AK8AUI. 

OKUMANICO * MAX ■ CONS * COI.ONIA. 

N1C0MEDEN8IVM • D • M • M C.KIVS. 

The remainder is illegible. Major Walker stated that many similar 
remains might doubtless bo found at Isrnid. Tho town presents innumc- 
rablo fragments of marblo, columns and slabs, built into tho modern houses 
nnd ho saw a stono-cuttor busily engaged in outting a tomb-stono out 
of a marble block, evidently of tho Roman ago. 

Major Walker sent also drawings of a metal crucifix picked upon tho 
field of Inkorman, Nov. 5, 1854, and a small motal tablet, with tho figure 
of a saint, found nt Alma. Tho figure of our Lord, on tho former, is ac¬ 
companied by inscriptions nnd sacred symbols vory rudely designed ; angola, 
tho Holy Dove, nnd tho symbols of tho Passion, in tho usual fashion of 
Grcco-Russinn objects of this class. 

Mr. Edward Falkknbh exhibited tho original surveys of Ephesus, and 
illustrations of tho vestiges of tho ancient grandeur of that ancient city, 
prepared for his forthcoming work—" Iiphosus and tho Temple of 
Binnn.” The plans, corroded by actual measurements, show, for tho 
first time, with tho nccurnto detail which tho importance of tho remains 
deservo, the ichnography of that remarkable locality, the ancient port, 
tho agora, forum, theatre, stadium, nnd vestiges of other monuments ; 
the tombs, tho " Cave of the Seven Sleepers," <tc. Mr. Falkoner brought 
also for inspection views of the exterior and interior of tho Mosquo at 
Aioslik, near Ephesus, a structure of remarkable architectural features; 
of the picturesque Turkish cemetery near Ephesus, oud other drawings 
illustrative of the subject of his monograph, shortly to bo published. 2 


2 Tbi9 work will bo produced by sub¬ 
scription by Messrs. Trtibner; Mr. Falk- 
ener is well-known to arclueologists as the 


Editor of the "Museum of Classical 
Antiquities." and as the author of other 
valuable publications. 
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Mr. Falkbser produced also the case or cabinet of ebony, originally 
in the possession of Charles I., and in which a limning by Peter Oliver, after 
Titian, had onco been placed, amongst the collections of art formed by that 
king. Tho cabinet is formed with panelled doors, as a protection to tho 
painting when suspended on the wall: it measures 11$ inches by 9 ; 
and on the back may bo seen tho brand-mark of the royal collection— 
0. R. with a crown. A paper is also attached to the back of tho 
cabinet, with tho following memorandum by Abraham Vandenloort, who 
was keoper of tho king’s cabinet at Whitehall — " 9 Hind sheif of 
his Mi' Cab 1 room Cubbards in y« Wh. Hall, 1639, 0. f. 6. 0. f. 9, 
signifying tho measurement of tho limning, namely, 6 inches by 9. In 
Vandordoort’s catalogue of tho collection of Charles I., preserved amongst 
tho Ashmoloan MSS., and published in 1757, from a transcript by Vortuc, 
the following entry occurs (pp. 32. 35)" Here followoth tho fourth book 
of tho King’s limned pieces and picturos, being No. 10, that are kept in his 
Majesty’s now erected Cab’t room within tho cupboards at this present timo 
at Whitehall [fl. 1639], whereof ten limned pieces nro in double shutting cases 
with locks and keys, tho particulars thereof specified as follows.—No. 9. 
Dono by Potor Oliver after Titian.—Tho groat limned pioco, done upon tho 
right light, ninth ; lying along, a naked woman on her hack, whore by tho 
chamber afar off is a little waiting woman kneoling, taking something out 
of a chest; another waiting woman coming after bringing along a pillow ; 
whereof my Lord Chamberlain hath tho principal in oil colours ; tho hmned 
pioco being dated 1638.” Tho original painting of this subject by Titian 
is in tho Tribuno, in tho Gallery at Floronco. Tho ebony caso and limning 
enclosed in it appears to liavo romainod in tho Royal Collection subsequently 
to tho dispersion of tho principal works of Art in possession of Charles L, 
and is thus described in Vortue’s Catnloguo of Pictures in Queen Carol mo s 
closet at Koiuington, taken by him in 1713.—" No. 50. In a black obony 
oaso with folding doors, a limning of Venus lying on a couch : out of 
K. Charles I. cabinet. After Titian by Potor Olivor." This caso was 
recently purchased at an auction in London. Tho limning having unfortu¬ 
nately boon removed from it, Mr. Falkoner had supplied its pioco by a 
benutiful drawing of a Crucifixion, from tho Jacob's Kirohe at Lubock. 

By Mr. W. Burges.—A drawing of tho silver lion with six chiokons 
feeding around her, presented by Thcodoliuda to the church at 
Mods*. Sco tho Memoir by Mr. Burges, p. 16, ante. Tho oyo of tho 
lien, which is of lifo size, is set with an antique intaglio ; a figuro 
standing. Also an impression from an antique intaglio ou tho cross of 
Berengarius at Monza ; a warrior holding n spoar. 

By Mr. J. II. Lb Kbux. —Drawings of various Roman inscriptions from 
tho Roman Wall, aud sculptured stones. Drawn by John Carter, in 1795. 
A coloured representation of a Mosaic pavement found Oct. 15, 1782, undor 
tho cellars of a house at Leicester. The subject is n man standing near 
a stag, which ho apparently is lcadiug by a cord, and in front is a 
winged boy. This pavement has been figured iu Nichols’ History of 
Leicestershire. 

By the Rev. Edward Wilton.—A small ancient spoon of silver, lately 
found in digging foundations for the new Market House at Devizes, near 
tho Bear Inn. 

By Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith.—F our benutiful weapons, consisting of 
a Persian battle-axe of steel, with engraved handle, tho blade perforated 
with a quutrefoil; a Turkish raartel, the head iulaid with brass, orua- 
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mooted with punched markings; a Persian battle-axe of steel cased with 
silver richly engraved and parcel-gilt. The haft contains a knife screwed 
into it. Also a Gorman mazouclle of steel, the head elaborately formed 
with six crocheted blados, each of them pierced with a trefoil; the haft is 
a squaro bar of steel, twisted spirally and furnished with an hexagonal 
guard for tho bond. This beautifully-wrought specimen of motal-work 
is of the fifteenth ccutury. 


May 1, 1857. 

Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in tho Chair. 

The Rov. J. W. Dunn, Vicnr of Warkworth, communicated tho following 
particulars regarding a sepulchral cist found recently at Amblo, Northum¬ 
berland, near tho mouth of tho rivor Coquet:—A long upright stono was 
noticed, in “ winning stones ” near tho alioro, standing out of tho shalo to 
I tho lioight of about 14 inchos. Alongsido this stono was a largo unwrought 

slab, which was found to be tho covering of a gravo, containing a skeleton, 
lying on its left sido, with the bond to the S. \V.: tho knoos raised, nnd 
tho right arm thrown back. On either sido, on a lino with tho elbows, 
stood an urn. Ono of thoso crumbled to nioccs ; tho other had boon pro- 
sorved, nnd was in tho possession of Mr. T. G. Smith, of Togstone, 3 on whoso 
ostates tho discovory took placo. (Soo woodcut.) Tho urn rcsomblos that 
found at Uawkhill, nonr Losbury, now in tho musomn of tho Socioty of 
Antiquaries of Nowcastlo, nnd othor sopulchrnl urns found in tho district. 
It contained n small quantity of dark earth. 

Tho gravo appoarod to havo boon dug out of tho frinblo shalo which lios 
upon tho hardor rock. It was composed of four sidostoncs, closoly booked 
up with stonos roughly brokon. Tho ends woro over¬ 
lapped by tho sides. Tho gravo lay S. E. and N. W., 
and moasured ns follows:—Donth, 18} in.; width, 

26 in., nnd longth, nt bottom 4 ft., at top 3 ft. 4 in. 

Tho bottom of the gravo was covorod, to tho dopth of 
» about i inch, with dark unctuous earth. Amongst 

j tho rubbish forming tho filling up of tho sidos wa3 

found a piece of silox, which may havo served as an 
nrrow-hond (sco woodcut), and in tho S. W. cornor 
of tho gravo was placed a largo, smooth cobblo- 
stono, of irregular form, measuring about G inchos by 
5, tho weight being 4} lbs. It was conjectured that 
it might havo formed a sort of rudo weapon. The slab projected on all 
sides boyond tho grave, and tho upright stono first noticed was sot up, 
not at ono of tho ends, but along its length. 

Tho skull must havo boon vory characteristic from tho unusual lowness 
of tho frontal region, tho striking development of the occipital portion of 
tho head, nnd tho great width and length of tho lower jaw. The teeth nro 
said to havo boon regular and quite sound. Tho thigh bono measured 19} 
in., indicating that tho deceased had been a man of large size. 

The urn is of a light clay colour, and measures in height, 8 in. ; depth, 
7}-in. ; diameter, 5 J- iu. It is ornamented with zigzag scorings, altcr- 

3 This fine oxample of the highly or- land by Mr. Smith, nucl is preserved in 
namontod Northumbrian urns has been his Graces Museum at Alnwick Castle, 
presented to tho Duko of Northumbor- 
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natcly with dotted and upright, or sometimes slanting lines, and the scor¬ 
ings are continued over the edge of the rim, ns may be usually noticed in 
urns found in Northumberland, and those of similar fashion, accompanying 



BcpukJiral Uni, found at AmUo, Northuinl«rtnnd. 


early burials in tho southern parts of Scotland. The massivo stono noticed 
by Mr. Dunn, if in fact to ho rogardod ns intentionally deposited in tho 

I ravo, may linvo boon thus presorvod ns having occasioned tho death of tho 
ecoascd. 

Mr. Albert Wat offered somo observations on tho romnrknblo rolic of 
Roman times in Britain, known ns " Tho Rudgo Cup," which was exhi¬ 
bited by permission of tho Duko of Northumberland. Tho trncos of tho 
preservation of this cup had for some timo been lost, until it was happily 
brought to light again very roocntly, in the possession of his Graco, at 
Northumberland House. Tho cup was found in 1725 on tho site of a 
Homan building at Rudgo.Coppice, near Froxfiold, six miles oast from 
Marlborough, Wilts. Tho discovery occurred in tho course of excavations 
made by direction of the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, 
and by creation in 1749 Earl of Northumberland. The Earl took an activo 
pnrt in promoting tho taste for antiquarian pursuits which aroso at that 
timo : ho was tho patron of Stulcclcy, and succeeded Lo Ncvo, in 1724, as 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, an office which he retained till tho 
close of his life. Lcthicullier states in a letter to Mr. Wise, dated May 25, 
1726, that Lord Hertford had given him an account of tho discoveries 
made during the previous year at Rudgo :—" A farmer having noticed 
some foundations through a largo tract of ground, his Lordship immediately 
ordered some labourers to search among them, and it was not long before 
they came to a tessellated pavement, 17 ft. long, and 15 ft. wide, of which 
a drawing has beentakon and since engraved. Not far from tho pavement 
a well was discovered, but filled with rubbish ; in tho clearing of which 
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they found several bones of beasts, four or five human skeletons, and sorno 
medals of the lower empire; but, what is most curious ia a brass cup, 
about 4 in. m diameter, and 3 deep. The outside of it is wrought, and has 
been enamelled with red, blue, and green.”« Lethieullier proceeds to 
• woo T m8c l r JP t ‘ 0a - Horsley, in his •* Britannia Rornana,” published 
m 116Z, first published representations of the Radge Cup, of which ho gives 
three views, with a statement of the opinions of Galo and Baron Clerk 
regarding it. (Inscriptions, Wiltshire, No. 75, and p. 329.) “ Though the 
print of this antique cup (Horsley remarks) was but in few hands beforo, 
yet his Lordship, out of his great humanity and strict regard to good letters’ 
readily consented to havo it insorted in this collection, and favoured mo 
With ft sight of the original. The bottom of tho cup is broken off from it, 
but is yet also in his Lordship’s possession.” 

Tho inscription around tho rim of tho cup presents fivo names of places 
which, although not hitherto satisfactorily identified, aro undoubtedly 
Stations either on tho lino of tho Roman Wall in Northumberland, or 
adjacent to it. This difficult question will no doubt bo fully discussed iu 
tho " Corpus Inscriptionum per Liuoam Valli,” to bo published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, under tho editorial caro of Dr. Col- 
jmgwood Bruco. and of which tho numerous requisite illustrations havo boon 
liberally contributed by tho Duke of Northumberland. It will suffice hero 
to give tho prociso reading of tho inscription ns follows— a • mais aiiali.ava 
yxKLODVM CAXiBOOLANt* Banna. Somo traces of cimiuol may bo perceived 
in tho cavities of tho work ; tho odours being a dull rod, pale greenish bluo, 
and full smalt bluo. Tho procoss of art is tho champlcvt, of which fow 
examples of that early poriod oxist; tho vaso fouud iu ono of the Bartlow 
tumuli being that most worthy of mention.* 

Tho Very Rev. Dr. Rock observed that in tho Museum of tho Collogio 
Romano at Rorno, there aro throo singular silvor vessels of cylindrical form, 
rose in hi mg milhary columns, each of thorn ongravod with tho Itinerary of 
tho stations between Cadi* and Romo. Thoy had been found in 1852 in 
tho "Aequo Apollinari,” the ancient baths of mineral wator at Vicarollo, 
with numerous votive vases of groat boauty, medals, and other relics, 
which had boon thrown into tho reservoir of tho baths, doubtless,as ex vol'o 
offerings to Apollo and tho Nymphs who prosidod ovor tho wators. This 
discovery has been related by tho Padro March!, and tho cups aro figured 
in his Memoir, " La Stipo tributata alia DivinitK dcllo Aequo Apolliiiari.” 
Romo, 1852. Tho fact that tho lludgo cup had been found in a well might 
possibly bo significant of somo similar cultus of divinities associated in 
ancient times with springs and waters. 

Another remarkable illustration of tho usage of throwing votivo offerings 
into springs of wator is supplied by tho discovery of tho templo of tho 
Goddess Sequana, frequented for tho euro of all diseases, near the sources 


* H&oro’s " Aucient Wilts,” vol. ii. p. 
122, from MSS. Collodions made by 
Lotliioullior. Sir Richard remarks that 
this curiouacup still remains preserved by 
the Duke of Northumberland. Ho gives 
a representation of it, copied from 
Horsley, and a plato of the pavement 
discovered and laid open in 1725, by Mr. 
William George, who was steward to Mr. 


Pophom of Littlecoto Park. Gough, in 
his edition of ''Camden,” vol. i. p. 163. 
cd. 1806, gives 1723 as tho year when 
Mr. Goorge found the pavement. Gough 
has a figuro of the cup, a copy from 
Horsley’s. 

4 See a representation of the Bartlow 
vase in this Journal, vol. xil p. 418. 
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of the Seine; and of the large deposit there found of ex voto offerings and 
medals enclosed in an ovoid vase, inscribed dej: srqvaNa (sic). # 

Dr. Buist, of Bombay, observed in regard to the bow of horn, stated to 
have been found in the Cambridgeshire fens (described in this Journal, 
vol. xiii. p. 412). and sent by Mr. G. P. Minty for Ins examination, that it 
closely resembles in form the bow used in Northern India, similar to the 
Parthian bow, and that represented in Greek sculptures. The bows of that 
district were occasionally formed of a single horn, and the horns of the 
Indian buffalo ate of sufficient length to supply material for such a bow as 
that exhibited. He inclined to believe it of Oriental origin, although pos¬ 
sibly of considerable antiquity. Tho bows mado in Bombay are formed of 
buffalo-horn and bamboo in thin slips bound skilfully together ; tho horn 
boing visible at tho oxtremitios only. 7 . 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacoubb communicated a notice of on ancient boll, 
now in the church of Scawton, near Hclmsley, Yorkshire. It had been 
roearded with interest, from tho supposition that it might be tho samo boll 
which was removed by tho monks of Byland Abboy to tho chapel built at 
Scawton by Abbot Roger, according to the narrativoof Philip, third abbot 
of Byland,' from statements which ho had received from Roger and tho 
senior members of the fraternity. (Dugdalo’s Mon. vol. v. p. .'151, new 
edit.) It thoro appears that Abbot Roger, considering the perils and diffi- 
cultios of access to tho mother church of Byland, which distressed tho 
inhabitants of Scawton, obtained permission from Honry, Archbishop of 
York, in 1146, to build a chapel thoro ; and on its completion, vestinonts, 
service-books, font, and all necessaries having boon provided,—" prmcopit 
abbas R. Landrico do Agys collnrnrio buo, quod cum onnii fostinationo nc 
roverontia, no sino morn, niinorom cnmpnnam diet® mntricis ecclosuo 
Bollalnmlro in plnustro portnri facorct usquo ud dictnm filinrn sunm do 
Scawton fostinantor.” Tho boll now to bo scon thoro is of remarkably 
fino tono ; it measures 16 inches in height ; tho surfneo is vorv smooth, 
not corroded, but slightly oxidisod. Around tho upper part of tho bell 
thoro is nn inscription in so-cnllcd Longobnrdic character— ►!< cambana • 
BEATE'MAME, a florid letter M. being introduced between each of tho words 
in placo of a stop. On tho lower part of the boll appear tho letters a.v.k.r. 
with tho initial M. ns before, and a boll-founder’s dcvico in tho form of nn 
escutcheon, upon the borduroof which is inscribed— >£« Johannes coraiiAK 
mb eecit. Tho dcvico is composed of a crosier in pale, betwcon n pestle mid 
mortar on tho dexter sido, a bell and a two-handled tripod pot on tho sinister 
side. It has been suggested that tho letters around tho lower rim may 
signify—Avo Virgo Coli Regina Marin—the third character being possibly 

a C. 

It seems certain, from sketches of tho dcvico and inscriptions which 
accompanied those observations, that the boll can have no claim to bo 
regarded as a relic of tho Xllth century. It was more probably cast in 
the XVth, or, at tho earliest, tho XlVtli century. Tho occurreuco of tho 
mortar amongst tho bcllfounder’s devices recalls tho beautifully wrought 
mortar of the Infirmary of the Abbey of St. Mary at York, now preserved 


* Revue Numism. Beige, tom. ii. p. 185. 
1 See the Notice of- a Memoir by Dr. 
Buist on tho Scythian Bows and Bows of 
the Aocicnta compared with those of 


India: Proceedings Soc. Antiqu. Scot, 
vol. i. p. 237, and Mr. Syer Cuming’s me¬ 
moir on weapons of horn: Journal Arch. 
Assoc., vol. iil p. 24. 
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in the Museum of the Philosophical Society of that city. It is of hell- 
metal, anil bears the following inscriptions (here printed t« extemo ):— 
+ Mortarium saucti Johannis livangelisto do Infirmaria Bcatc Marie Ebor’. 
+ Frater Willelmus do Touthorp mo fecit, a.D. mcccviu."—T his inscrip¬ 
tion supplies evidence that tlio mechanical arts, such ns that of casting in 
metals, were practised by the members of conventual establishments ; and 
the crosier which occurs on tho device of John Copgraf may very probably 
indicate that, although not, perhaps, like “ Frattr Johannes do Touthorp," 
a member of such a body, ho may have pursued his craft in connection with, 
or within the precincts of, one of tho great monastic institutions of 
Yorkshire. 

Mr J. H. Lb Keux communicated an account of tho curious paintings on 
oak panel which existed in tho church of Ingham, Norfolk, and of which 
ho brought drawings oxccutod by John Carter, in 1787. A minute 
description of tho subjects was also read, being a lotter addressed to Carter 
by Mr. Fonn, tho Norfolk antiquary. Tho very Rov. Dr. Rock pointed out 
that theso paintings ropresont certain incidents in tho legend of St. Nicholas 
of Myra ; especially his charity in rescuing tho three damsels, whom their 
father, being reduced to povorty, was about to abandon, an act which caused 
his boing regarded as tho patron of children ; and his miraculous preserva¬ 
tion of tho ship in his voyngo to tho Holy Land ; on which account ho 
beenmo tho patron of seafaring persons. Thodnto of tho paintings appeared 
to be curly in tho XIVth century. Tho snmo subjocts are sculptured on 
tho font in Winchostor Cathedral.® Tho drawings oxhibited had formod 

C art of tho valunblo topographical collections in tho possession of tho lato 
Ir. Britton. 

Mr. Octavios Mougan, M.P., communicated noticoa of cortnin sooial 
usages in oldon timos, and of tho various applinneos for “ Eating and 
Drinking ; ” and gnvo somo curious illustrations of anciont housekeeping 
from tho treatises by Gorvaso Markham and othor writors onco highly 
esteemed. 

Tho Princo Ai.kxamii'h Laoahoff presented to tho Institute an impres¬ 
sion of tho Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots, ongraved by Pannior, from a 
painting in tho Princo's collection at St. Potorshurgh. this portrait is on 
panel, and considered to bo contemporary with tho timos of Mary, who is 
represented seated, her hands resting on tho arms of tho chair. Tho 
features closoly rcscmblo thoso of tho portrait formerly in St. James’s 
Palace, attributed to tho year 1580, and ongraved by Vortuo in 1735. A 
special expression of thanks to tho Princo was voted for this valunblo 
present, and announcement was mndo that at tho onsuing meeting a col¬ 
lection of portraits of Mary Stuart would bo brought before tho Socioty. 

Mr. Sai.vin stated some particulars in addition to his formor notice of 
tho discovery of an engraved leaden plate at Holy Island, during the works 
of restoration recently completed under his direction, by aid of a grant appro¬ 
priated to tho purposo by Government (See Vol. xiii. of this Journal, 
p. 411). The leaden plato was brought by Mr. Snlvin, through tho permis¬ 
sion of tho Hon. C. A. Gore, Commissioner of her Majesty’s Woods and 
Laud Revenue. It has subsequently been deposited in the Museum of tho 

* Soo tho Descriptivo Account of the notice in Gent. Mug. vol. 83, il p. 17. 
Antiquities in the Museum of tho York- ’ Miluer's Hist, of Winchester, vol. ii. 
shire Philosophical Society, by tho Kov. p. 79. 

C. Wollbelovcd, p. 8t>; and Mr. Hamper's 
VOL. XIV. 
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Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The plate is in remarkable 
preservation : it measures 11$ inches by 4$ inches. An accnrate facsimile 
of the inscription has been supplied by Mr. Utting. It records the removal, 
in 1215, of the remaps of “ ties monachi,” Silvester, Robert, and Hclias. 
" ab orto monacorum,” the position of which, or the cause why then- 
bodies had been there deposited, lias not been ascertained : ANNO : mcc° 
xv° : translati : svkt : iSTi : III : M°I : SILVESTER : rou’t : HELIA8 : An : 
ORTO : moxacor’ : is : n’c : LOO*. Mr. Salvin produced a plan of tho 
conventual church, showing the prociso position in which the interment was 
found at a short distauco from tho east end of the choir. The discovery 
occurrod in forming a sunk fonco on tho North and East sides of tho 
buildings, to prevent any damage from catllo pasturod there. It has been 
conjocturcd that tho three monks may havo been temporarily interred in tho 
conventual “ ort-ynrd," on account of Bomooffenco for which their romains 
wero not permitted to bo deposited forthwith in the usual cemetery 


flnUquiticrf mrtx CtTodK al Art 

By tho Duke op Northumberland.— A collection of drawings of ancient 
romains, castles and churchos in Northumberland, boing portion of an 
oxtensivo series in courso of preparation under his Graco’s direction by 
Mr. Wykoham Archer. They comprised views of tho rcmarkablo rocks 
at tho Rowting Linn, near Doddington, and near tho earthworks at Old 
Bowick, incised with curious symbols, concentric circles, and other 
markings of unknown import. Tho remains of a circlo of stones on Dod 
Moor, near Doddington; and somo vestiges of tho snmo poriod on 
VVrangbnm Moor. Tho interesting Norman church at Rock ; Wark- 
wortli church, and tho cross-lcggod ottigy thcro to bo scon, attributed 
to Sir Hugh do Morwick; tho arms upon tho shield nro not, howover. 
thoso ossignod to that family. Tho church of St. Gregory at Kirk 
Nowton, near Yovoring, n littlo building presenting somo unusual archi¬ 
tectural foaturos, and occupying tho site possibly of the primitive plnco 
of worship thorc established after l'niilinus preached the Gospol in that 
district, and baptised numorous couvcrts in tho adjacent river Glen. A 
rudely-sculptured tablet of tlio Offerings of the Wiso Mon still exists in 
tho church. Of this, as also of tho supposed remains of tho rcsidonco 
of tho Saxon kings immediately beneath tho entrenched works on the hill 
called Ycvcring Bell, Mr. Archer has raado caroful drawings. This place, 
distant about fivo miles from Woolor, lias been considered to bo tho 
“ Adgofrin,” where, according to Bedo (B. ii. c. 14), Paulinus camo with 
King Edwin in the Vllth century, and remaining somo timo at tho royal 
country scat, brought tho Christian faith into that remote part of Northum¬ 
bria. Also views of Dunstanborough Castle, of tho Tower on tho Bridgo 
nt Warkworth, and of monastic remains at Amble, near the mouth of 
tho river Coquet, subordinate lo Tynemouth Priory. 

In rcfcrouco to tho remarkable incised marks upon tho rocks in 
Northumberland, Mr. Wykcliam Archer observed that their forms appoared 
to boar considerable analogy with thoso on a fragment of rock found in 
a tumulus in Cumberland (“ Arclimologia," Vol. x., p. 112). Such 
incised symbols occur also in tho Channel Islauds and in Brittany ; and 
sonic examples had been noticed hi Scotland. 
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By the Rev. Greville J. Chester.— A weapon of flint, found at Uoxne 
in Suffolk, at a spot where several objects of a similar rudely-wrought 
character have becu found. Two of these are figured in the “ ArcliJBologia,” 
Vol. xiii., p. 204 ; and it is there stated by Mr. Frere (in 1797) that 
they were found in largo numbers at a depth of about 12 feet, in a stratum 
of gravelly soil, over which is a bed of sand mixed with shells and marine 
substances. The flints were found generally about five or six in each square 
yard, and they were so numerous that they had been carried away in baskets 
to mend the adjoining road. Fragments of wood, and bones of unusual 
size had bcon found in tho samo stratum. In form they differ from tho 
ordinary stono celt or hammer-head ; they arc sharply pointed, and present 
tho general appearance of a lance-head ; but the blunt extremity is usually 
very thick aud clumsily worked, wholly unsuited to bo adjusted to a haft. 
Mr. Choster confirmed tho report, according to tho statement of tho briek- 
makers by whom tho stratum is worked, that very largo bones, supposed to 
bo of tho elephant, woro occasionally discovered in the same bed with tlicso 
flint weapons, and that these animal romains were not in a fossilisod 
stato. * 

By tho Rev. Edward Wiltox.—A small bronze fibula, of slender pro¬ 
portions, and probably of Roman workmanship, found on tho Wiltshire 
Downs, in tho parish of Great Cherercll. Numerous fibula) and objects of 
metal aro brought to light in tho district. A coin of Constnutiuo and aomo 
bones were found near tho fibula exhibited, which is bow-shaped, tho ecus 
being formed of tho samo pioco of metal as tho bow, the extremity of which 
is twiatod in a loop or knot, so os to giro a certain dogreo of elasticity to 
tho fastening. Mr. Wilton desired to invito attention to tho proposed publi¬ 
cation, by Mr. Vernon Arnold, of “Illustrations of tho Architectural 
foatures of Edington Church, Wiltshire," well known ae a romarkablo 
oxamplo of tho Docorated and Perpendicular styles. 

By Mrs. A. Wyxdiam, of Blaudford.—Drawing of a massiro spiral ring 
of bronze, diameter, about 1| inches ; weight, 5 dr. 10 gr. It was found 
recently, somo foot below tho surface, in uncultivated down-land near 
Compton and Melbury Abbas ; a similar brouzo ring, found in tho camp on 
Hod Hill, noar Blandford, is in the collection of Mr. Durden, of that town. 
Also a drawing of a slight twisted ring of bright mixed metal, almost as 
bright as gold, which was dug up in a garden at FonUnoll-Msgna, Doraot. 
This pretty little torc-riug measures 1 inch in diameter ; tho weight is 
17 gr. Mrs. Wyndham stated that a large gold ring hod been found in 
tho parish of Motcombo, and is now in tho possession of the Marquis of 
Wostminstcr. The value of tho metal, os she had been informed, is 51. 

By Mr. Fitch. —An oral jewelled ornament, possibly a fibula, of gilt 
metal, found near Swaffliam. It appears to bo of Roman character, but 
somo doubt had arisen in regard to its being of Roman workmanship, on 
accouut of tho gilding, which as it had been supposed is uuusual in the 
works of that period. An oval fibula, however, of similar sizo and fashion, 
is figured in Gent. Mag., vol. 5S, part ii., p. 702, described as set with an 
imitative gem resembling an amethyst, shaped nearly to a point, tho 
settiug being thickly gilded. It was found with coins of Constantino, 
Probus, Septimius Severus, and Pertinax, in “ Four Acre Iloneycoomb," 
in the Parish of Wickham Brooke, Suffolk. Mr. Fitch scut also a circular 
Roman speculum recently found at Caistor, near Norwich. It was unfor¬ 
tunately broken by tho spade at the time of discovery. It is of white 
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metal, exceedingly brittle ; it measures about four inches in diameter, and 
around tho rim there is a row of circular perforations closely set, a fcaturo 
which may bo noticed in other Roman specula, such ns those found with 
pottery and glass, iu 1835, in Devcril Street, Southwark. One of these 
mirrors, with a portion of its handle, is figured, “ Arckrcologia,” yol. xxvi., 
p. 467. It is now in the British Museum. Tho marginal perforations occur 
in tho elegant mirror found at Pompeii, figured in tho Rev. E. Trollopes 
“ Illustrations of Ancient Art,” pi. 44, and in an example in tho Copen¬ 
hagen Museum, precisely similar to that exhibited by Mr. Fitch, figured in 
Worsaao’s •• Afbildningcr," No. 292. Tho compound metal of which these 
specula woro formed is supposod to bo copper mixed with antimony ; tho 
fractured edges, which nro romarkably sharp, show that its colour ii reddish 
white. Tho best specula were mndo, according to Pliny, at Brundisium. In 
1823 a remarkable double mirror was found with Roman urns at Ooddcnham, 
Suffolk, tho caso being ornamented with tho head of Nero on one side, and 
on tho roverso tho Emporor addressing tho army. This objoct is figured, 
“ Arohicologin,” vol. xxvii., p. 359, and is in tho British Musoum. 
A mirror with tho head of Nero is also figured in Montfnucon, 
Supp., vol. iii., pi. 21 ; and anothor object of tho samo class in Caylus, 
*• Reouoil,” tom. iii., p. 331. In tho work last montionod, tom. v., p. 174, 
may bo found on account of tho analysis of tho metals of which Roman 
mirrors woro composed ; and in tho “ Hist, do 1’Acad. dos Inscr., ’ 
tom. xxiii., p. 140, tho researches of M. Mdnard on tho samo subject have 
boon published. Tho form of tho Roman speculum is usually circular, but 
in tho excavations carriod out by Mr. Clayton on tho lino of tho Roman 
Wall in Northumberland, a portion of a speculum of roctaugular form has 
been found, which is now in iiis collection at Chostcrs. 1 

By tho Rev. Thomas IIcoo, F.S.A.—A Brank, precisely similar in 
fashion to that exhibited at a formor mooting by Mr. Carrington, and 
figured in this Journal, vol. xiii., p. 257. It difiors from that cxamplo 
solely in tho forge-iuark on tho band which pnssos over the head : it is the 
lottcr H (or possibly II oud D combinod), instead of tho crowned W 
noticod by Mr. Carrington as indicating thodato of tho roigilof William III. 

By Mr. Ootavhjs MoitOAtt, M.P.—A circular talisman of silver, inscribed 
with mystic symbols, including thoso of Venus, the Moon, and Libra. 
Around thoso is inscribed, naming spirally—“ Accipo milii potitioncm o 
domino : keep mo as tho applo of an eye, hide mo uudor the shadow of thy 
Wings from all evol. Up Lord and help us for thou art my strong Rock 
and my Castle. Amen.” On tho othor sido is a magic square of forty- 
nine compartments, containing Hebrew characters, tho numerical value of 
tho wliolo being 1225. Tho preparation aud virtues of theso amulets is 
fully sot forth by Rciekelt, in his treatiso “Do Amulctis,” Strasburg, 
1G7G ; and it appears that the silver disc now exhibited is an amulet of 
Venus, made under tho iufiuouco of the Moon and Libra, aud efficacious 
against wounds by weapons or firearms. Mr. Morgan subsequently road a 
detailed notico of theso amulets, at a meeting of tho Society of Antiquaries ; 
it is printed in their " Proceedings,” vol. iv., p. 8G. 

Mr. Morgan brought also a collection of Astronomical and Geometrical 


1 A Roman speculum, with its handle, of the meetings of tbo Iustituto in 1850, 
found on the Lexden road, Colclioster, Arch. Journ. vol. vii. p. 87. Soe two ex- 
wu3 exhibited by Mr. Whincopp at one arnples in Journ. Arch. Ass. vol. v. p. 13S. 
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Instruments, consisting of Astrolabes, Ring-dials, hanging-dials, ivory 
Viatoria, and other portable universal sun-dials, oblique and horizontal. 
Also a solid octagonal dial and a curious cup-dial. The dates ranging 
from about 1530 to 1730. Ono of tho ring-dials, or “ Journey rings ” had 
been formerly in Mr. Whincopp’s Museum, and was shown at a form or 
meeting.—A rubbing from the inscribed brass plate on the rood scroon at 
Usk, Monmouthshire, as given in the “ Arclucologin,’’ vol. 3i., p. 19, where 
tho interpretation by the learned Dr. Wotton may be 80011 .* This inscription, 
which commences—“ Nolo Clodo has never hitherto boen satisfactorily 
oxplained. A Dissertation, accompanied by an engraved representation 
(not scrupulously corroct) may be found in tho Appendix to “ Cox’s 
Ilistory of Monmouthshire," vol. i., p. 418, Tho original plato measures 
I9fc in. by 2J- in. 

13y Mr. J. H. Le Krux.—D rawings and tracings from drawings by 
John Cartor, representing various antiquarian reliques, executed towards tho 
closo of tho last century. Amongst these memorials of objocts of interest, 
of which 8onio havo subsequently perished, woro, the original coloured 
drawing of tho painting in Canterbury Cathodral, representing tho Mar¬ 
tyrdom of St. Thomas. This, as also some othor subjects exhibited, was 
engraved by Cartor for his " Painting nnd Sculnturo in England." Ancient 
chalices, pontifical rings, with other valuablo relics, found in York 
Minster, nnd now to bo scon in tho Treasury of that church:—An onnmcllcd 
candlestick of very elegant design, found during tho repairs of tho Clmptor 
llouso at York, about 1740, and in tho possession of Lady Salisbury. It 
is similar in workmanship to that exhibited in tho local Museum at tho 
Mooting of tho Instituto at Winchcstor, by Mr. Hoover, of Anibloside. 
Tho designs represent birds, flowers, grapos, die., tho onamcls being chiefly 
green nnd whito. Date, XVlth century. Tho candlesticks formorly in 
tho Bernal collection, boaring tho nnmo of Sir Thomas More, 1552 
(lot 1305) arc of tho snmo class of onamcls, supposed to bo of English 
work, but aro wholly different in thoir form.—Decorative pavement tiles of 
vnriod colouring, probably Flemish imitations of aaulcjot, found near tho 
door of tho library, at Rochester Cathedral.—Tho font in St. Gregory’s 
Church nt Sudbury, with its lofty canopy of wood, elaborately sculptured nnd 
painted, resembling in form tho spiro of a church. A second view shows 
tho interior of tho lower part of tho canopy, which opened with folding 
doors, so ns to give access to tho basin of tho font.—Tho head-piece, formorly 
suspended over tho tomb of tho Duke of Beaufort, in Wimborno Minster: 
drawn in 1798.—A spur, of tho very long-necked fashion of the XVth 
century, found at Hyde Abbey, Winchester.—An iron forked arrow-head, 
"in Capt. Keen’s Museum, in Bench Lane, Cripplcgato, 1789;” resem¬ 
bling in form those in Mr. Morgan's possession, figured in this Journal, 
vol. ix., p. US.—A set of cloven keys, ingeniously constructed so ns to 
fold up into small compass, hinging on one pivot upon which tho wkolo 
turn freely: they were found in the area of the castle, Castle Aero, in 
1783, nnd wero in the possession of Mr. J. Fenn, the Norfolk antiquary.— 

A rondache formed with concentric rings of iron, in tho collection of 
Mr. Fenu. It resembles that in possession of Gen. Vernon, at Ililton Park, 
figured in this Journal, vol. vii., p. 181. Tho diameter measured about 
14 inches. “ East Dcreham, 178G."—A singular picco of armour, pro- 


3 See also Camden's Britannia, ed. Gough, vol. viii. p. 1IG. 
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bably Oriental, a scull-cap. described as formed of eight plates of steel, 
fastened together with leather thongs ; it bad a projecting ornament on the 
crown of the head, to which was appended a tassel. In possession of 

Hon. H. Walpole, 1789. , „ „ .. _ , 

Mr. C. E. Long, by kind permission of Mr. Mortimer Drummond, 
exhibited two silver drinking cops, now in possession of that gentleman, and 
formerly belonging to Lyons* fan. They bear inscrmt.ons wh.ch rccord 
their presentation to that Society, in 1580, by Giles Ahngton the 
Treasurer. The form of these pieces of ancient plate is peculiar; thoy 
resemble bottles, wide-mouthed and short-necked, with two plain handles. 
The height is 5 inches ; diameter of tho mouth 2J inches They aro 
engraved with the following arms—Quarterly, 1. a bend engrailed between 
six billets (Allington): 2. three covered cups, (Argentine): d. six birds 
(usually blazoned as eagles) a canton ermine, (FiU-Symon): 4. per fesse, 
a pale counterchongcd, three griffins’ heads erased (Gardener). A crescent 
charged with a martlet, as a difference. Crest, on a helm a talbot crmino. 
Motto—sox • povr • halve. The inscription is ns follows — + ex doxo • 
boidii • AL1 NGT0 S • tuesavuar • nosr • Lio.MS • 1580. The Assay marks are, 
tho leopard’s head, lion passant, on one cup the Roman capital D. (Iu81) on 
the other tho Roman capital N. (1590). It thus appears that one of tho 
cups was made in the year after tho donation by tho Treasurer to the Society, 
tho other not until ten years later, although probably with tho monies given 
for the purpose at tho earlier period recorded on both the cups. Mr. Morgan 
remarked that a similar discrepancy in the date of manufacture ocours in 
regard to two grace-cups, in possession of tho Goldsmiths Company. He 
stated that amongst some of tho college plato at Christ Church, Oxford, 
thoro aro similar two-handled cups now used by gentlcmcn-commoncrs for 
drinking beer. The Allington family hod ostates at Wymondlcy. Herts, 
and at Horshcath. Cambridgeshire. Tho donor of tho cups appears to liavo 
been of a junior branch of tho Allingtons of Ilorshcnth. Giles Allington, of 
that place, Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 22 Hon. VIII.. was tho oldest son of 
Sir Giles Allington by tho heiress of Sir Richard Gardiner: tho said Sir 
Giles being lineally descended from William Allington, who lived in the 
timo of Edward IV., and married tho heiress of John do Argentine, of 
Wymondloy, Herts. Mr. Long brought also a miniature portrait of William 
Allington, of Horshcath, raised to tho peerage of Ireland in 1642, ns Enron 
Allington, of Killard. This contemporary painting is in tho possession of 
Mr. Henry L. Long, of Hampton Lodge, Surrey. 

By Mr. Hewitt. —An iron chain, formed apparently as a scourge or 
implement of torture. It has been recently added to tlio collection in tbo 
Tower. 

By Mr. Dodd.—A document, dated 30 Kdw. I., 1302, with tho Great 
Seal appended. It is a Warrant to the Bailiffs and Burgesses of Bona 
Garda to aid Bernard dc Rinucio, and John do Lysto, merchants of Boyouuc, 
in supplying corn, nine and beer for castles and towns in Gascony. 


Xolices of Svclmcologi'cnl publications. 

JOURNAL OP THE ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHAEOLOGICAL. AND HISTORIC 
SOCIETY. FOR THE COUNTY, CITY, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
CHESTER. Vol. I. From Juno 1819 to Doc. 1855. Cheater: Printed for 
tho Mem bora. 1857. 8vo. 

It is with gratification that wo invito tho attention of our road ora to tho 
first Volumo of Transactions, produced undor tho auspices of tho Society 
founded for purposes kindred to our own through tho oxortions of our 
lomontod friend, tho lato Rov. William II. Massio. At tho closo of tho 
year 1849, tho impulso, which wo may attribute to his intelligent perception 
of tho benofioial influence of such local Associations, nchiovoa tho formation 
of tho Socioty, of whoso successful progress tho record is boforo us. From 
tho outset, tho hearty sympathies of many influential patrons of tho design, 
ns also of many an aotivo follow labourer in that rich field of Historio and 
Archaeological onquiry, in which our accomplished friond proved so efficient 
a guide, had boon won, not loss by his amiable and estimablo character, 
than by his keen interest in National Antiquities. Tho volumo undor con¬ 
sideration presents most appropriately a dotailod Memoir of Mr. Massio, 
accompanied by a Photographio Portrait. 

During tho roccnt visit of tho Institute to tho oity of Chester, with tho 
friondly cooperation and guidanco of tho loading mombors of tho local 
Socioty, wo had occasion to approoiato tho interesting clioraotor of many 
sites marked by historical associations, and of many relics of ancient 7)cva, 
illustrated in this volumo. It opens with tho Inaugural Address, delivered 
by tho lato Rov. Chancellor Raikos, in which tho proper functions of such 
Provincial Institutions, and tho advantageous results accompanying their 
operation are impressively sot forth, and a pleasing freshness and variety 
lms boon given to tho train of argument, decict repetita —with which 
tho frequent Inauguration of local Institutions of this nature havo made us 
familiar, siuco that roiuarkablo movement commenced, to bo traced doubtless 
to tho impulso givon by tho annual progresses of our Socioty and of tho 
Archaeological Association. Mr. Williams, Mayor of Chester at tho time 
when Mr. Massio originated so successful an Archaeological cutcrprise, and 
whoso courteous hospitalities on tho occasion of our recent Meeting nill^not 
bo forgotten, appropriately contributes a memoir on tho Course of tho River 
Deo—tracing to its source in Merionethshire the small beginning of that 
noble stream, the prido of the Western Marches ; a subject rcpleto with 
stirring suggestions to the antiquaries of Chester in tho incipient freshness 
of their association. Amongst matters relating to tho antiquities of the 
earlier periods, may be noticed tho memoir by tho Vcn. Archdeacon of 
Chester, " On the probability that Kindcrtou, near Middlewicli, is tho 
Condole of tho Itineraries, ” illustrated by a map of the entrenchments 
regarded as vestiges of that Roman Station, on tho site known ns “ Tho 
Harboro’ Field,” whero coins, Samian ware, and other relics have been 
found ; the coincidence of distances, as compared with tho Itineraries, and 
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other facts which are here adduced, appear to justify the conclusion that 
“ this is Condate, the station so long lost and so vainly sought. Of 
Roman remains discovered in Chester we find frequent notices in this 
volume; such as the remarkable fragment of an altar bearing a Greek 
inscription, discovered in 1851 near the Exchange, which has supplied tho 
subject of a disquisition by the late Chancellor Iiaikcs ; and the more 
recent discovery of a sculptured fragment at Handbridge, doubtless part of 
a Roman tomb of very unusual character in this country, but closely 
resembling that of a Roman knight, in tho Museum at Tivoli, of which a 
figure is given. The excavations at Handbridge appear to have presented 
undeniable indications of tho position of the chief Coractcry in the tunes of 
Roman occupation. We may hero also call attention to tho notico of tho 
tilo bearing a figuro of a lUliarius in low relief, figured m tho Vclutla 
Monument* many years ago. It is now in tho Collection of Mr. Frederick 
Potts, who so kindly mado liia treasures availablo for tho gratification of 
our Society in our Temporary Musouni. Tho interesting remains of a 
hypocaust exposed to view iu 1854 aro duly noticed, and tho massivo 
masonry of tho entrance to tho Baths supplies a subject for an etching by 
Mr. W. Ayrton, whose pencil has frequently been in requisition iu producing 
the illustrations of the volume. Mr. Thomas Hughos, one of tho Secretaries 
of the Chester Society, whoso useful " Handbook to Chostcr mid Us 
Environs ” was a frequent companion during our recent explorations, to 
whoso indofatigablo exertions also iu our behalf, and friendly cooperation, wo 
wero largely indobtod at tho Chester Meeting, contributes a memoir on tho 
so-called Corselet of gold now in tho British Museum, and found In 183J 
near Mold. Of this rcmarkablo object, tho intention of which has novor, 
as wo apprehend, been satisfactorily explained, Mr. Hughes 1ms given a 
faithful representation, which through his kindness wo aro onobled to place 
beforo our roadors. IIo has brought together all tho information which 
bears ou tho discovery, as recorded by the Dean of St. Asaph and tho late 
Mr. Gago Rokowodc, ip tho Archacologio, vol. xxvi. 'p. 422, and moro 
rocontly by tho Rev. J. Williams, iu the Archaoologia CambreuBis, First 
Sories, vol. iii. p. 98. In a former roluuio of this Journal, wo adverted to 
tho singular talo of tho premonitory vision at “ Tho Goblius’ Hill,” and to 
somo other instances of popular traditions regarding hidden treasure. 1 Tho 
Dean of St. Asaph, in somo additional observations which ho has com¬ 
municated to Mr. Hughes, confirms tho story of tho apparition, having 
boon well acquainted with tho porsou who beheld tho spectro clad in gold. 
Ho states that ho had obtained at Mold one of tho fragments, of which 
unfortunately so many bad been abstracted at tho tirno of tho discovery, 
but that he had endeavoured in vain to obtain one of tho beads, supposed to 
bo of amber, of which Iinudrcds hod been thrown away. Tho mound, as ho 
observes, has been wholly removed and tho ground levelled under tho 
plough. Iu regard to the uso or intention of tho " corselet,” obviously not 
suited for any purpose of defence, it appears probable that tho plate was 
attached to tissuo or leather by tho small perforations round tho margin. 
Tho difficulty of ascertaining its original character is greatly due to tho 
foolish desire for shreds and fragments of cariosities, which too frequently 
prevails, to the serious detriment of tho scientific results to bo obtained 
from a discovery. It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Hughes that he had 


1 Arch. Journal, Tol. vL, p. 259. 
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secured a fragment of this corselet, and transferred it to the British Museum; 
another, purchased at Stockport by tho Ror. T. Hugo, by whom it was 
exhibited at a meeting of tho Institute, ns recorded in this Journal, vol. xi., 
p. 59, has, wo hope, found the same destination; and whilst preparing this 
Notice, we have heard with satisfaction,' that a portion of considerable 
interest, formerly in tho possession of Baron Bolland, has been presented 
to tho National Collection by Sir Walter C. Trovelyan, Bart. 

A Memoir on tho Norman remains brought to light during certain 
alterations in Chester Cathedral, ns related moro briefly by Mr. It. C. 
Hussey, in this Journal, Vol. v., p. 17, is contributed by that gentleman, 
and accompanied by a ground-plan of tho eastern portions of the structure, 
showing its original termination in an npso, as also tho Norman transepts 
with their apses. Mr. William Ayrton has described cortnin Norman portions 
of tho fabric ; his remarks nro illustrated by numerous Anastatic drawings 
and otchings, representing tho Norman triforipm, tho details in tho north¬ 
west tower, tho doorways and arcado in tho cloisters, and tho striking 
vaulted chamber on tho north side of tho Cloister Court. To this chamber 
Mr. Ashpitcl, ou tho occasion of tho Meeting of tho Archmologicnl 
Association in Chester, when this intorosting structure was cleared out at 
the ox pen so of tho Local Coimnittco, nssignod tho numo of tho 
“ Prompluarium ,” or store-room ; but it is rogardod by Mr. Ayrton ns 
tho “ sccunda Aula," or Strangers’ Rcfcotory, connected with tho Abbot's 
lodgings. Our friend Mr. Sharpo, an authority of no ordiuary weight in 
such questions, lias noticod a similar building at Purnoss Abboy, to 
which ho assigns tho titlo of JlotpUium. Mr. Ayrton is also tho contributor 
of a notico of Booston Castlo, prepnrod for tho visit of tho Chester Sooicty 
to that striking site, and accompanied by a clover sketch, etched by himself, 
of tho gateway to tho upper ballium. 

Amongst othor Architectural Memoirs, wo nmy mention that by tho Rov. 
Chancellor Raikos on St. John’s Church, an object of much interest at our 
lato meeting ; by tho Rov. W. Mnssio, on Timber Churches in Choshire, 
especially tlioso of Morton and Lower Pcovcr ; and on tho history of 
St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Chester, by tho Rov. Canon Blomficld. Also tho 
interesting account by Mr. W. Ayrton, of Brucra Clmpcl, onco portaining 
to Se. Worburgh’s ; of tho Abbot’s manor liouso at Saighton Grange, a 
valuable example of domestic architecture ; and of Bunbury Church, 
whither sorno of our members, doubtless, repaired, to oxamino tho striking 
memorial of Sir Hugh Cnlveloy, so wcllpourtraycd by Charles Stotlmrd. 

The Chester archrcologists liavo occasionally received cncouragomenfc in 
tlioir progress, from tho distinguished historian of tho county, Dr. Ormorod, 
tho uccuracy of whose oxtensivo knowledge is scarcely more remarkable than 
his courteous liberality in imparting it to thoso engaged in researches 
kindred to his own. Many of our members, present at tho lato Meeting in 
Chester, profited by tho kinducss of Dr. Onnerod in presenting to us copios 
of his “Memoir on the Cheshire Domesday Roll, 1 ' privatoly printed, and 
sent on that occasion in tokon of his cordial interest iu our proceedings. To 
tho volume produced by tho local Society lie has contributed a notice of a 
document connected with St. Mary’s Priory, Chester, and presenting 
certain facts locally of interest. The seal of the convent, previously, as we 
believe, unknown, is appended to tho deed, and is remarkable as having 
impressions of threo fingers deeply made by tho person by whom the seal 
was attached, on tho reverse of tho dark green wax of which it is formed. 
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Mr. Harrison, who frequently aided our recent investigations at Chester 
with very obliging readiness, has given a notice of a pavement of decorative 
mediteval tiles, found in Bridge Street, Chester, in 1850, and preserving 
the original arrangement so rarely to be ascertained, and too frequently 
disturbed, whenover such discoveries occur, before any memorial lias been 
preserved. The admirable work in course of publication by Mr. Henry Shaw, 
lias amply shown how much of the detail of arrangement in these beautiful 
decorations may still be recovered. 

To the talented founder of the Society, now no more, the volume before 
us owes a large measure of the sterling interest which it possesses, as 
materials for local history, throughout all periods of Archaeological enquiry. 
We cannot, indeed, view without surprise the variety of subjects comprised 
in Mr. Massie’s communications. At an early period of the proceedings of 
the Society we find him engaged on the highly curious discovery of a wooden 
bridge, at a depth of fourteen feet under the silt at Birkenhead ) it was 
brought to light in tho course of railway operations in 1850. A section 
and plan, for which we are indebted to Mr. Harrison, have preserved a 
memorial of this relic of early occupation, in a district where many import¬ 
ant observations have been elicited through the investigations by Mr. I icton, 
Dr. Hume, aud their coadjutors in the Lancashire Historic Society. 
Mr. Massie contributed at a later period “ Remarks on the History of 
Seals, with Local Illustrations; ” exemplified by numerous Anastatic 
drawings, hastily sketched, but which may suffice for the purpose intended, 
especially ns an indication of official seals connected with the county and 
city of Chester, comparatively unknown to collectors. Many of the originals 
from which these drawings were taken were produced in the temporary 
museum at our late annual meeting, as also the matrices of the city and 
mayoralty seals, and that of St. John’s Hospital, an ill-executed copy 
apparently of a good ancient original. We may here observe that wo 
sought in vain to discover the matrix of the seal for Statutes Merchant, 
described by Mr. Massie as at that time in the hands of a Mr. Broster, who 
had also the silver privy seal (Secrctum Majoris Cat vie), which, we may 
state with satisfaction, has been restored to its proper custody in tho Town 
Clerk’s Office. Mr. Massie has supplied also a dissertation on the original 
Charter of Hugh Lupus to St. Werburgh’s Abbey, preserved in tho deed of 
Confirmation by the second Randulph, Earl of Chester, amongst the muni¬ 
ments of the Marquis of Westminster. Of portions of this remarkable 
document facsimiles arc given. 

Mr. W. Beamont has given memoirs on the Battle of Blore Heath, and 
on a remarkable example of monumental sculpture in Warrington church, 
the alabaster tomb and effigies of Sir John Botoler, whose tragical end 
through family variance and jealousies, in the roign of Henry VII., presents 
a curious picture of the stato of society at that period. A subject of much 
Historical importance, the early connection between the County Palatine of 
Chester and the Principality of Wales, is discussed in a paper by tho 
Rev. F. Grosveuor. 

Mr. Ilicklin, our intelligent Ciccvone around the “ Walls of Chester," 
during tho Institute’s visit to that city, gives a mornoir on Christian Monu¬ 
ments, exemplified by tho memorials thcro to bo found, in tho cathedral, 
at St. John’s and at St. Oswald's. Amongst these wo specially observed 
the rich cross-slab in St. Oswald's churchyard, the memorial of Henry de 
Bebynton, “ quondam armiger domini Willielmi Abbatis, ” deceased in 1345 ; 
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the kinsman doubtless of William do Bebington, who was elected Abbot of 
St. Werburgh’s in 1324, and obtained the concession of the mitre to him-, 
self and his successors in the very year of the death of this his Armigcr. 
Mr. Hicklin has not explained the functions of that officer, nor arc they 
set forth by Fosbroke in his “ British Monachism.” Certain notices of 
armigeri and of escudcrii in monasteries may be found in Ducange, but 
they were apparently in a more menial position than would have accorded, 
we may imagine, with the station of the Abbot’s relative. The Society has 
been indebted also to Mr. Hicklin for communications on “ May-day Sports 
and National Recreations,” and for other matters of curious research, 
recorded in their Journal as brought before their periodical meetings. 

There will bo found many subjects, of general as well os local interest, to 
which the limits of this notico will not permit us to advert. Wo must here 
take leave of our friends within the ancient walls of Dcva, with cordial 
wishes that their future progress may fully sustain the hopeful promise to 
be found in the course of their proceedings to the present time. 


arcfiacologi'cnl Jnidltgcncc. 

We learn with much pleasure that the publication of the “ IIora 
Ferales ” will not be abandoned in consequence of the death of its 
lamented author. The work will necessarily be somewhat modified in 
consequence of the incomplete state of the letter-press, as it was left by 
Mr. Kemble. Ample materials, however, have been found amongst his 
valuable MSS., the result of many years of careful study, to fill up in 
some degree the outline which he had proposed. It may bo questioned 
whether he himself, had his life been spared, would have found it practicable 
to compross a subject of such extent as that which he had contemplated, 
within the limits of a single volume. Mr. Reeve, by whom the pub¬ 
lication was undertaken, intends, we believe, to augment considerably the 
number of illustrations originally announced in Mr. Kemble’s life-time; 
in order to furnish a more comprehensive view of the archaeological remains 
of the earlier races which have inhabited Europe. Subscribers’ names arc 
still received by Mr. Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
the price will be raised on the publication of the work. Mr. Kemble’s 
Address delivered to the Royal Irish Academy shortly before hi3 decease, 
—“ On the Utility of Antiquarian Collections as throwing Light on the 
Pre-historic Annals of the European Nations,”—which has been edited by 
Dr. Todd, President of the Academy, aud published in their Proceedings, 
has been reprinted in a separate form, and may be obtained from 
Mr. Reeve. 

A work of the greatest importance to the student of English History 
will shortly be given to the public under the sanction of the Master of the 
Rolls. This is a Catalogue of all existing materials for the History of 
England, from the earliest period to the final close of the Wars of the 
Roses on the accession of Henry VIII. At that limit Modem History may 
be considered to commence. Tho preparation of this valuable calendar has 
been placed in very able bauds : it has been compiled by Mr. Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, whose intimate acquaintance with records'and recondite 
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sources of historical information is known to all who can appreciate their 

'^Synopsis of the antiquities of Ireland, exemplified in a most striking 
manner by the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, has long been a 
desideratum in Archaeological literature. A descriptive Catalogue ot a 
large portion of that collection has recently been produced by Ur. Wilde, 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence to the Academy, well known as au 
antiquary of distinguished attainments. The first part, now completed, 
contains tko antiquities of stone, earthen and vegetable materials. 

This work, printed for 1 the Academy, and consisting of 24b pages, 
illustrated with 159 engravings on wood, may be had, postage free, for os., 
upon application to E. Clibbom, Esq., 17, Dawson Street, Dublin. It is 
much to be desired that the continuation of Dr. Wilde s valuable manual, 
comprising the antiquities of metal, so remarkable and varied in then- 
types, may speedily complete this long-desired contribution to the 
archaeology of the British Islands. „ , iV 

A proposition has been issued by Mr. John Gough Nichols for the 
continuation of “ The Topographer and Genealogist, of which three 
volumes are now completed. In the event of his receiving sufficient 
encouragement from subscribers, Mr. Nichols proposes to produce in future 
six parts, at the price of half-a-crown, forming a volume yearly. I his 
useful Record of genealogical information and materials for local history 
will also henceforth present greater variety of subject and a wider field 
of interest. Those persons who may desire to encourage this undertaking 
should communicate with Mr. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith announces as in preparation .or the press, 
an Illustrated Report on the Excavations made at Pcvcnsey, in Sussex, 
in the Summer of 1852, with Introductory Observations on the Roman 
Caslra (with plates and wood-cuts). Those who did not subscribe to the 
excavations, but yet may desire to secure copies, are requested to forward 
tbeir names to the author at Temple Place, Strood, Kent. The Report 
will be in small 4to, uniform with “ The Antiquities of Richborough, 
Rcculver, and Lyrane.” 
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NOTICE OF TIIE DARNLEY RING. 

The visit of our society in the summer of 1856 to the 
ancient Metropolis of North Britain, with the remarkable 
assemblage of historical relics brought together on that occa¬ 
sion in the spacious halls of the National Galleries, excited 
feelings of interest for which we were scarcely prepared. 
Few indeed can be insensible to the impression which many 
scenes and objects there presented to our view tended to 
produce. There were to bo found, possibly, in those varied 
collections, to which the stores not only of ancient houses 
but of the numerous provincial museums in Scotland largely 
contributed, objects comparatively of trivial character, or even 
of questionable authenticity. The general impression, how¬ 
ever, gave fresh proof of the value of those minor links of 
evidence, which enable us to realise historical associations, 
and serve to illustrate the progress of arts, the conditions 
of society and daily life, the growth of local industry, or the 
peculiarities of local usages. 

Of the historical vestiges and Scotish antiquities of every 
period combined in the Museum of the Institute at Edinburgh, 
I hope hereafter to be able to complete the detailed notices 
which have been in preparation, and to include in that 
memorial the numerous relics connected with the royal race 
of Scotland, and especially with Mary Stuart, whose dis¬ 
astrous history was brought to so tragical a termination. 1 

An object of very interesting character from its supposed 


1 Tlio publication of a Catalogue of form a volume very fully illustrated, to 
tlio Museum formed at the Edinburgh rango with the Animal volumes and 
Meeting has boon undertaken by Mr. Journal of the Institute. 

Constable; and it is in the proas. It will 
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connexion with the history of Mary Stuart and her captivity 
at Fotheringay Castle, is the gold ring stated to have been 
found near that place. • It had been brought under our 
notice at a previous occasion, and was unfortunately not 
attainable at the time of the Edinburgh meeting. This ring, 
formerly in the possession of Colonel Grant, was exhibited 
by Mr. Farrer, in the museum formed during the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute at Salisbury, July, 1849. It has 
subsequently been added to the choice collection of rings in 
the possession of Edmund Waterton, Esq., F.S.A., of Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, who has formed with great taste a 
dactylotheca of remarkable character. 

The beautiful ring discovered at Fotheringa}', and here 
figured, has been regarded as a nuptial gift, a token probably 
of plighted troth, from Mary to Darnley. The impress, as 
will be seen by the woodcuts, presents the initials H. and M. 
combined ; with a true-love knot repeated above and below 
the monogram. The first stroke of the H., however, has a 
transverse line at the top, forming a T., a letter which it is not 



The Darnley Ring. found at Fathering**-. TUo Hemogram, intended tor use a. a seal, 
here appear* re rened. 


easy to explain in connexion with the supposed allusion to the 
names Henry and Mary. Within the hoop is engraved a small 
escutcheon, charged with a lion rampant, and surmounted 
b} r an arched crown ; the treasure of Scotland alone is 
wanting to give a royal character to this little achievement, 
which is accompanied by the inscription— henri. l. darnley. 
—1565. This is doubtless to be read, Henry Lord Darnley. 

It may now be impracticable to ascertain the precise 
period when Mary Stuart and her young cousin exchanged 
that mutual troth, of which possibly this interesting ring 
may have been a pledge ; but there can be little doubt that 
Darnley became her accepted suitor in the early part of 
the year 1565, the date here found inscribed. Rumours of 
the Queen’s engagement to Lord Darnley had been, it is 
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true, prevalent at the Court of Holyrood, as early as the 
commencement of 1562. 2 It was, however, during Henry’s 
stay with Mary at Wemyss Castle, where she received him 
in February, 1564-5, that Darnley may have first found 
favourable occasion to plead his suit; he was with Mary 
again immediately on her return to Holyrood House, towards 
the close of that month ; and when his impatience so far 
broke through the proprieties of royal etiquette as to make 
him venture on a proposal of marriage, Mary, as Sir James 
Melville writes on the occasion, took it in evil part at first, 
and refused the ring which he then offered to her. 

This occurred in March, and about the second week of 
April the nuptials were celebrated privately in Stirling 
Castle. 3 On May 15, 1565, the Queen met her nobles in 
the Parliament Hall there, and signified her intention of 
espousing Darnley, which was received without a dissentient 
voice. It was on that same occasion that she created him 
Lord of Ardmauach and Earl of Ross. On July 23, the 
public celebration of her marriage being fixed, the banns pro¬ 
claimed, and the Pope’s dispensation obtained, Mary created 
Darnley Duke of Albany, and on the 28th she issued her 
warrant commanding the heralds to proclaim him King of 
Scotlaud, in virtue of the bond of matrimony to be solemnised 
on the following day in the chapel of Holyrood. The next 
morning the proclamation as king was repeated, and thence¬ 
forth all documents were subscribed—Henry and Marie R. 

Two points of difficulty obviously present themselves in 
regard to this ring, the interest of which is of no ordinary 
kind, if it may be received as unquestionably a relic of 
that important period in the fortunes of Darnley, still more 
important in the calamitous course of public affairs in Scotland. 
The introduction of a T. in the monogram requires more 
satisfactory explanation than has hitherto, to our knowledge, 
been suggested. Some have thought to trace in this initial 
some allusion to the royal house of Tudor, since Darnley’s 
maternal grandmother, it will be remembered, was Margaret 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, and dowager of James 
IV. King of Scots, grandfather of Queen Mary. Thus both 
the affianced parties, on the occasion for which this remark- 

3 Miss Strickland, "Lives of the * Ibid. vol. iv. pp. 97,113. Labanoff, 
Queens of Scotland," voL iii. p. 2S9. Appendix, toL vii*. p. 67. 
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able token of betrothal may have been prepared, might alike 
claim descent, in the second generation, from the Tudor 
race, and how momentous were the questions involved in 
that claim and that descent!. 

The other feature of detail, not easily to be explained, is 
the introduction of the lion rampant within the ring, accom¬ 
panied by the royal crown, and the date when Mary actually 
conferred on Darnley the title of king. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, a single bearing being thus specially selected, 
not the ancestral coat of Darnley’s family, it might naturally 
be expected that the lion of Scotland would appear, accom¬ 
panied by the tressure, which, however, is here wanting. 
The conjecture is indeed not inadmissible, in the absence of 
any other solution of the difficulty, that the diminutive size 
of‘the escutcheon may have occasioned either the omission 
of the tressure, or that the tressure may have been expressed 
merely on the surface of the red enamel, now wholly lost, 
with which the field of the miniature achievement was 
doubtless filled up. 4 

ALBERT WAY. 


1 It lias been conjectnrcd that the lion 
rampant might possibly be the ancient 
bearing of the earldom of Fife, which 
appears to have been borne by the Dukes 


of Albany, and may have been placed 
on this ring in special allusion to that 
title being conferred on Darnley on tho 
day previous to his marriage. 






LOTHIAN : ITS POSITION PRIOR TO ITS ANNEXATION TO 
SCOTLAND. 

BV JOHN* UODGSOX lli.VDK, ESQ, 

Vko-fterifa* of the Society cf Aatiqxirka U Kowowtlo.' 

In offering a few observations on the condition of Lothian 
at an early period, it is necessary to premise that the sense 
in which I use the term is that in which it was understood 
in the twelfth century, including, not merely the district 
which is now- so designated, but the entire country between 
the Tweed and the Frith of Forth. 

Passing over the Roman period, we find one of the earliest 
Saxon settlements established at the northern extremity of 
this district, including in all probability the spot on which 
wo arc now assembled. 

The first kingdom founded by this people, or, at all events, 
the first of which we have any historical record, in this 
island, was that of Kent, the origin of which is assigned, by 
the nearly unanimous concurrence of our best-informed 
writers, to about the year 449. 

The only detailed account of the settlement in Lothian is 
contained in the compilation which passes under the name 
of Nennius. It is remarkable that the original expedition 
of lleugist and Horsa, and their landing in Kent, is not 
there described, as it is by Gil das and Bcda, as the result of 
a previous invitation from Vortigern. The statement is 
simply to this effect:—“ After the war between the Britons 
and Romans, and the extinction of the Roman government, 
the country was in a state of insecurity for forty years. 
Guorthigim then reigned in Britain; and during his govern¬ 
ment he was distracted with the fear of the Piets and Scots, 
the apprehension of a Roman invasion, and a jealous terror 
of Ambrosius. In the meantime, two brothers, Ilengist and 
Horsa, arrived with three vessels from Germany, having 

1 Communicated to the Historical Archaeological Institute at Edinbuigb, 
Section, at the annual meeting of the July, 1S5C. 
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been driven into exile. Guortliigirn received them hospi¬ 
tably, and bestowed upon them the Isle of ThanetThe 
residence of these strangers was highly agreeable to Vorti- 
gern, for whose protection they formed an efficient body¬ 
guard ; but the expense of their maintenance was little 
acceptable to his subjects, who clamorously demanded then- 
dismissal. Under these circumstances, Ilcngist counselled 
the British king to invite over and take into his service a 
much larger number of his own countrymen, who by their 
presence would effectually overawe the malcontents, and put 
down all opposition. This advice having been taken, a large 
force came over in forty ships. Such a multitude could not 
be quartered in Kent; but, as we are told, “ the northern 
province, .bordering on the wall which is called Guaul," was 
ceded to them, with the express view that they might be in 
readiness “to fight against the Scots," as well as to coerce 
the subjects of their patron. Their leaders were Octha and 
Ebissa, who are represented as the son and nephew of 
Hengist. “Thoy passed/’ we are told, “the land of the 
Piets, laying waste the Orkneys, and came and occupied a 
large tract of country bordering on the Piets." The Piets, 
as we know from Beda, were separated from the Britons by 
the Frith of Forth; and “ the wall called Guaul ” must have 
been that which is known to us as the Wall of Antoninus, 
which stretches from the Forth to the Clyde. “ The 
northern province, bordering on this wall," which was 
ceded to the compatriots of Hengist, was necessarily Lothian, 
or the northern portion of it. 

Now, although this account is not given in detail by Beda, 
we shall find on comparison that it is materially corrobo¬ 
rated by his statement. Having described the first immi¬ 
gration under Hengist and Horsa, he proceeds as follows :— 
“ Swarms -of the aforesaid nations came over into the island ; 
and they began to increase so much as to become terrible to 
the natives who had invited them. Then, having on a 
sudden entered into a league with the Piets, whom they had 
by this time repelled by the force of arms, they began to 
turn their arms against their confederates." Such a league, 
between the Saxons of Kent and the Piets, who were sepa¬ 
rated from them by nearly all the native states of Britain, 
is as improbable as it would have been inefficacious ; but if 
these last arrivals were, as described by Nennius, in the 
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intermediate district between the Britons and the Piets, 
nothing could be more natural than that, when they had 
quarrelled with the former, they should enter into a strict 
alliance with their neighbours on the other side ; nor can we 
doubt that the united efforts of the Saxons and Piets were 
truly formidable, when directed against a frontier which it 
had been found difficult to defend against the attacks of the 
latter only. It was much easier, also, to find space for the 
settlement of these increasing hordes of invaders on a fron¬ 
tier which had been depopulated by repeated devastations, 
than in a district liko Kent, which, from the earliest periods 
of history, had been the most flourishing and populous in 
the island. We have even reason to believe that the locality 
to which the settlement under Octha and Kbissa is assigned, 
was at this time altogether unoccupied. Its original inhabit¬ 
ants were the Otadini, in reference apparently to whom we 
meet with some very curious particulars in the miscellaneous 
matter appended to Nennius. We there read that Cunedag, 
the ancestor of Mailcunus, the great king of North Wales, 
emigrated from the northern district called Manau Gu- 
Otodin with his eight sons, 146 years before the reign of 
Mailcunus, whose death is placed by the Welsh annalists 
a.d. 547. If by Manau Gu-Otodin we are to understand the 
land of the Otadini, we have here an account of the emigra¬ 
tion of the chief of that tribe towards the close of the century 
preceding that in which the deserted territories were occu¬ 
pied by Octha and Ebissa, at the very period when this 
exposed district was abandoned by the Homans to the attacks 
of the northern barbarians. It must always be borne in 
mind, that, however far the Piets pushed their incursions 
into the interior of Britain, they never attempted to form 
settlements beyond their ancient limits—and that if Lothian 
was deserted by its ancient British inhabitants, it remained 
altogether unoccupied, until it was colonised by the Saxons. 
On this head the authority of Beda is incontrovertible, who 
informs us that even in his time the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde formed the southern boundaries of the Piets and Scots. 

In the district immediately adjoining, I have endeavoured 
to show that a Saxon settlement was formed under Octha 
and Ebissa, shortly after the middle of the fifth century, at 
a period when only one other Saxon colony, the kingdom 
established in Kent, was in existence. 
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The death of Ilengist took place a.d. 488, after a reign of 
forty years, ten years previous to which the kingdom of 
Sussex was founded b} r Ella. 

On Hengist’s death, wo are told by Nennius that Octha 
was advanced to the throne of Kent; but lie docs not 
inform us who was the successor of the latter in Lothian. 
Malmesbury, indeed, states that the followers of Octha con¬ 
tinued under tho government of dukes, appointed by the 
Kentish kings, until tho establishment by Ida of the kingdom 
of Northumberland, in which tho colony of Lothian was 
merged; but the unsupported testimony of this writer is of 
little weight in reference to the affairs of this early period ; 
still less can wo rely on such authorities as Brompton, 
Do Taxstor, and the Scald Chronica , which furnish us with 
additional particulars. 

We arc not, however, altogether without details of events 
of considerable importance, which appoar to be connected 
with this district, tho interest of which is greatly enhancod 
by tho legendary eolebrity of tho individual to whom they 
rclato—tho renowned King Arthur. So much arc wo 
accustomed to connect tho history of this king with tho 
absurd fictions of Jeffrey of Monmouth and the romances of 
his disciples, that it is difficult to secure for him tho plnco to 
which lie is entitled in sober history. Tho national vanity, 
in an earlier ago, received with eager credulity the most 
preposterous narratives of his achievements ; whilst tho 
cautious criticism of our own times is disposed to regard the 
very question of his oxistcnco with scopticism. The late 
Mr. Chalmers, in his Caledonia, has taken considerable pains 
to establish, not only the historical reality of King Arthur, 
but his local connexion with the South of Scotland, by the 
collection of a number of instances in which his name is 
combined with that of places in the district. lie lays little 
stress on the designation, so familiar to us all, of Arthur’s 
Scat, which lie admits to bo comparatively recent, although 
this is referred to by Camden in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and even by earlier yriters. lie notices, how¬ 
ever, amongst a great variety of others, an ancient name of 
the rocky citadel of Dumbarton, which is called, in a parlia¬ 
mentary record of the reign of David II., “ Castrum 
Arthuri” (the Castle of Arthur). I will not pursue this 
branch of the inquiry further, but rather refer you to the 
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work of the author from whom I have quoted, of whom this 
country may be justly proud, as well worthy of the title of 
the Camden of Scotland. 

The historical evidence of King Arthur’s connection with 
Lothian is to be found in the list of his battles, preserved by 
Nennius and copied by Henry of Huntingdon :—“ After the 
death of Hengist, his son Octha passed from the North of 
Britain into tho kingdom of Kent, and from him are 
descended the kings of that province. At that time Arthur 
fought against tho Saxons, with the kings of the Britons; 
but ho was tho chief commander in the wars. The first 
battle was at the mouth of the river Glein; the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, on another river, which is called 
Dubglas, in tho district of Linnuis ; the sixth battle was on 
a river called Bassas ; tho seventh, in tho wood of Celidon ; 
tho eighth battle was at tho Castle Guinnion. Tho ninth 
battle was at the city of tho Legion ; tho tenth, on the shore 
of tho river Tribruit; the eleventh, on a mountain which is 
called Agncd ; the twelfth was on Mount Badon; and in all 
these battles ho was victorious.” 

From this extract it would appear that the victorious 
career of Arthur commenced soon after tho death of 
Hengist, and the departure of Octha from Lothian to Kent, 
at which time, as we have seen, there were but three 
bodies of Saxons in tho island, against whom the prowess of 
the British king could bo proved It is natural, therefore, 
that we should look for the fields of the earlier battles, at 
least, in or adjacent to one of the three Saxon settlements. 
Extending our survey to the first seven battle-fields, we 
meet with no names at all similar to any one of them, either 
in Kent or Sussex, or in any adjacent district. On the 
other hand, we have no difficulty in finding appropriate sites 
for each in Lothian, and in the districts immediately South 
and North of it. This, undoubtedly raises a strong pre¬ 
sumption that the opponents of Arthur in these seven 
engagements must have been the Northern Saxons, and not 
those of Kent or of Sussex ; but such presumption is almost 
converted into certainty by the locality of the seventh battle 
in the wood of Celidon, in which we at once recognise the 
celebrated Caledonian Forest. Nor is the order in which 
the names occur less material in testing the soundness of our 
conclusions, if we consider in connection with it two circum- 
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stances:—first, that the Saxons were the aggressors; 
secondly, that the seven battles resulted in successive victories 
to tho Britons. The first battle, then, was on the Glein or 
Glen, a small river which gives name to Glendale, a district 
of Northumberland, immediately South of the Tweed. The 
hills which skirt the vale of the river, to this day present 
extensive remains of British fortifications ; and it is probable 
that on tho fertile plain below was of old the capital of a 
British state ; as we know there was in aftertimos the villa 
of the Saxon king of the district, ns mentioned by Beda, first 
at Yeavering, and afterwards at Milficld. 

Here, then, it is probable the Saxon leader conducted his 
troops to attack the citadel, either of Arthur himself, or of 
one of his allies. On his defeat ho naturally retreated 
within his own territory; and here we find him, with de¬ 
sperate pertinacity, resisting tho advance of tho Britons 
in four successive engagements, each terminating in a 
defeat on tho banks of tho same little stream, tho Dunglas 
(written incorrectly in different MSS. the Duglas and the 
Dubglas). Tho river Bassas, on which tho sixth battle was 
fought, at first seemed to havo some reference to tho Bass 
Rock in this vicinity ; but I am rather disposed, instead of 
Bassas, to read Pcasas, and to identify tho sito with the 
Peaso rivulet, which runs parallel to, and within a very short 
distance of, tho Bunglas. The sides of tho ravines through 
which both these streams flow, afford soveral positions of 
remarkable strength, well calculated for defence. Of tho 
passago of the Peaso in particular, Cromwell, who surveyed 
it with a military eye moro than eleven centuries afterwards, 
makes use in a despatch of this remarkable expression, that 
here “one man to hinder were better than twelve to 
make way/’ 

When the passes of the Pease and Dunglas wore forced, 
an open country lay before tho pursuers and the pursued; 
and it is not extraordinary that the Saxons, after six defeats, 
should seek refuge in the territories of their allies the Piets. 
If, after the seventh defeat in the Caledonian Forest, thoy 
were not altogether annihilated, we may well believe that 
they were at all events incapable of further aggression ; nor 
is there reason to suppose that the subsequent exploits of 
Arthur were performed in the North. Hitherto we cannot 
consider him to have acted in the capacity of leader of “ the 
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kings of the Britons,” but only as the chief of a local 
confederacy for the defence of the northern border ; but the 
warlike qualities which ho had here displayed naturally 
pointed him out for a more extensive command, when the 
necessities of his country required a union of the native 
princes to resist the invasion of the common enemy. 

It is probable that there never would have been any 
difference of opinion as to the sites of these battles, but for 
a mistake, into which our historians have boon led by 
Jeffery of Monmouth, of confounding the “Rcgio Linnuis,” 
in which the Dunglas is said to be situated, with Lindsey in 
Lincolnshire; whereas the district really meant is un¬ 
doubtedly Lothian. The names usually applied to this pro¬ 
vince in charters, and by the monkish historians, are Lodo- 
neum, Lothonia, Laodonia, &c.; but instances are not wanting 
of an orthography much more nearly approaching to that in 
the text, ns Lconis, Loeneis, 1 whereas Lindsey or Lindissi is 
never spolt without a <1 

Whatever difforonco of opinion may oxist as to the age of 
tho I I is twin Britonum, ascribed to Nennius, there can bo no 
doubt that it oxistod considerably before tho time of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, by several of whoso contemporaries it is 
quoted; not, indeed, undor his name, but either under the 
name of Gildas, or by a reference to an anonymous authority. 
Its credit, therefore, cannot be affected by tho superstructure 
of fiction which has beon raised upon it. 

The list of tho battles of Arthur, which is given above, is 
the only information which wo possess respecting him from 
any historian prior to tho time of Jeffrey, or which is un¬ 
tainted by his inventions. His name, indeed, occurs three 
or four times in the lays of tho ancient British bards, but 
unaccompanied by any details materially to enlargo our 
knowledge of his history, still less to countenance the extra- 
vagaut fables of later writers. One of the poems of Llywarch 
Hen relates to a battle which he fought on the river Llawen, 
which may bo identical with the Glen. 

Mr. Sharon Turner impugns the accuracy of Nennius's 
account of these battles, on the ground that this succession 
of twelve victories is inconsistent with the gradual progress 

1 "Terra qute Lconis roeatur usque v>. 1001. "In terra rogis Scotio, in 
a<l mare Scoticum" Giraldus Cambren- LoeDcis," Maguus Rotnlus Pipm, 4 Hen. 
sis. Do Instriictiono Principutn. p. 13 . II., apud Maddox, voL 1, c. 1, p. 3. 

* Leoncnsis," Script, Norman. Duchesne, 
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and ultimate success of the Saxon arms. And such would 
indeed be the case, if Arthur had been everywhere present 
and the British everywhere victorious ; but a slight exami¬ 
nation will show that this was far from being the case. 
The seven battles already reviewed, although they secured 
the temporary tranquillity of the northern borders, would 
have little effect upon the general progress of Saxon occu¬ 
pation. In the meantime, Kent and Sussex were extending 
their frontiers, and the continental Saxons were preparing 
for those expeditions which were conducted on a larger 
scale than hitherto under Cerdic. The first attempts of 
this adventurer were not directed against the western 
coast, where his kingdom was ultimately established, but 
against the shores of Norfolk, where we read of his landing 
a.d. 495 at a place called by the Saxon Chronicle Cerdic’s 
Ore, which Camden identifies with Yarmouth. This was 
just six years after the death of Ilengist, which allows a 
sufficient interval for the conclusion of Arthur’s wars in the 
North, and the establishment of his reputation as the first 
captain of his age. Nothing is more natural than that he 
should be invited to take the command of his countrymen 
against this new and powerful assailant; and there is a 
remarkable resemblance between the name of the site of 
his next battle at Castellum Guinnion, and that of an aban¬ 
doned Roman station in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth, Castellum Gariannonum, the massive remains 
of which are to be seen in great perfection to this day. If 
we were to look for the fittest situation for the encampment 
of a party of marauders on an open coast like that of 
Norfolk, totally void of any natural fastnesses, our attention 
would almost of necessity be directed to this place, the 
modern name of which, Burgh, denotes its Roman origin, 
as unmistakably as the prefix of Castellum in Nennius. That 
Arthur not only engaged the Saxons in his neighbourhood, 
but effectually repulsed them, is perfectly consistent with 
what we know of the history of the period from other sources ; 
for though two or three hostile descents were made in the 
same locality, we know that no permanent settlement was 
effected till many years afterwards. 

Four battles only remain to be accounted for, and there 
is no doubt that Mr. Turner is right in fixing the localities 
of these in Wessex. Even here, however, we may believe 
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that they were all victories, without at all contradicting 
the received accounts of the rapid progress of Oerdic’s 
arms, and the ultimate establishment of his kingdom. If 
Arthur’s own capital was, as we have reason to believe, in 
the North, a long time must have elapsed after the landing 
of a Saxon force in Hampshire, before he could possibly 
have obeyed a summons to lead his distant warriors to 
resist the invaders. Cerdic in the mean time had doubtless 
established himself too firmly to be easily dislodged, and 
reinforcements could be obtained as quickly from Germany 
as from Northumberland. He had, besides, the aid of his 
countrymen, who were settled in his immediate vicinity, in 
Sussex and Kent. When Arthur arrived, a large tract of 
country was probably irrecoverably lost; and all that he 
could do was to check the further progress of the invaders, 
or at most to contract the limits of their occupation. Each 
of his victories might be attended with important results, 
and the enemy might yet be left in possession of extensive 
conquests. The last of these battles, that of Mount Badon, 
is assigned by the Annals of Ulster to the year 516. The 
establishment of the kingdom of Wessex is placed by the 
Saxon Chronicle just three years later. The death of 
Arthur may have taken place in the mean time, and the 
British arms have sustained a reverse. At all events, we 
know from Gildas, who, as well as Beda, refers to the battle 
of Badon, though lie does not mention the name of the 
British leader, that this was “ nearly the last, though not the 
least, slaughter ” of the Saxons. 

The settlement of Ida took place a.d. 547. He is said 
to have landed at Flamborough in Yorkshire; but this is 
doubtful. We only know with certainty that the seat of his 
government was at Bamborough in Northumberland. He 
was of a different branch of the Teutonic race from the 
former settlers under Octha. They were countrymen of 
Hengist, who was a Jute. Ida and his followers were Angles. 
If, however, any of the earlier colonists remained, they would 
readily amalgamate with a kindred tribe. 

That Lothian was from an early period included in the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Northumberland, is beyond doubt; 
but the first intimation we have of this fact is not from 
historians, but from the etymology of this city of Edinburgh, 
which is generally allowed to have received its name from 
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Edwin, the second king of the united provinces of Bernicia 
and Deira, whose reign extended from a.d. 616 to 633. 
We must not, however, assume, because Edwin created a 
burgh or fort on the shores of the Frith of Forth, that the 
intermediate district from thence to the Tweed was fully 
peopled. The fact appears to have been directly the reverse. 
The district immediately around Edinburgh may have been 
tenanted by a numerous colony of Jutes or Angles, or of a 
mixture of both ; but we have a remarkably proof, in the 
succeeding reign of Oswald, that a large tract of thinly 
inhabited country, if indeed it was inhabited at all, adjoined 
it to the East and South. Amongst the lands bestowed by 
that king on his newly established bishopric and monastery 
of Lindfsfarne, was included the immense territory which 
extends from the Laramcrmuir Hills to the river Esk, which 
falls into the Frith at Musselburgh, co-extensive with the 
entire county of Haddington. Within these wide limits,^the 
entire area, up to this time, must have been “ foe-land,” or 
land unappropriated to the private uses of any individuals. 
Some of it was probably occupied as pasture for the flocks of 
the inhabitants of the adjoining settled districts; but if any 
settlers were located here, possessing no other home, their 
position would be similar to that of the squatters in the 
unreclaimed districts of the New- World in our own days. 

Besides this, a grant of land within the present county of 
Northumberland, extending along the sea-coast from the 
Tweed nearly to Bamburgh, and reaching inland to the 
valley of the Brcamish and the Till, with another immense 
tract immediately North of the Tweed, were appropriated to 
the same religious purposes. Those two last districts were 
immediately colonised—the one in connection with the 
present monastery of Lindisfarne, the other with Melrose, 
which was an offshoot of the same establishment. In East 
Lothian, also, a monastery was established at Tyningham. 1 


1 Dr. Smith, tho learned editor of Beds, 
would refer the monastery at tho mouth 
of the Tyoc, origiually tenanted by 
monks, afterward* by nuns, which i* 
noticed by his author in his I.ifo of St, 
Cuthbert, to Tyningham; but this is 
inconnistent with Be da's narrative, which 
describes the river ns navigable, thus 
identifying it with the Tyne in North¬ 
umberland, not the little rivulet in 
Lothian. A monastery, however, did 


exist at Tyningham in Beda’s time, as 
appears from bis mention of its Abbot 
Herebald. Symeon mentions Tyuing- 
ham as Dio reaidenco of tho anchorite 
Balther, who died a.d. 750. Ho also 
sneaks of a "most noble monastery at 
tiio mouth of tho river Tyne,” under tho 
year 792, but whether this refers to 
Tynemouth or Tyningham, and whether 
the inmates were mulo or female, 
uncertain. 
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The particulars of these endowments will be found in the 
very curious account of the bishopric established at Lindis- 
farne, and afterwards removed to Chester-le-Street, which is 
appended to Symeon’s History of the Church of Durham, in 
Twysden’s edition. The account only reaches to the time of 
Athelstan, and appears to have been written at that period, 
or, at all events, prior to the final removal of the bishopric 
from Chestcr-le-Street to Durham, at the close of the tenth 
century. Symeon has made great use of it, but has not 
exhausted it. Indeed, partly from the corrupt state of the 
text and partly from the want of minute local knowledge, 
he does not seem to have been able, in all cases, accurately 
to make out the localities referred to. In one of the 
Chronicles attributed to Symeon, but not in his Church 
History, Edinburgh itself is said to have been included 
amongst the possessions of the see of Lindisfarne ; but this 
statement is not supported by the ancient document above 
referred to, or by any reliable authority. Coldingham in 
Berwickshire became the site of a monastery under the 
government of the celebrated St. Ebba, in the reign of Oswi, 
the brother and successor of St. Oswald. In this reign, also, 
the pastoral country on the banks of the Bowmont, South of 
the Tweed, but North-West of the Cheviot range, appears 
to have been reclaimed, and was granted by Oswi to St. 
Cuthbert, theu an inmate of the monastery of Melrose. 
Jed-Forest probably remained in a state of nature till a 
century later, when the two Jedwortlis were founded by 
Bishop Ecgred about a.d. 850. 

Roxburghshire was nearly the furthest limit of Saxon 
occupation in this direction. Beyond it, the forest of Ettrick 
interposed a wide belt of uncultivated country between the 
settlements of the followers of Ida and the dwellings of the 
Cumbri. The latter, indeed, were compelled to yield to the 
military superiority of Ethelfrid, and to pay tribute for the 
lands which their ancestors had immemorially held; but they 
were not slaughtered, or driven from their homes, as had 
been the harder lot of their bretliern to the East. The land 
which had been already wasted was more than the immigrant 
population could occupy ; and interest, if not humanity, 
restrained the victors from the wholesale slaughter of those 
who could thus be converted into profitable dependants. On 
this subject we are not left to inferences and probabilities, 
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but have the express statement of Beda, amply confirmed by 
the existence of the remains of Celtic occupation on one side 
of the boundary line and their absence on the other. 

The tenacity with which the Britons resisted the advance 
of the intruders is proved by tho existence of that remarkable 
line of defence, the Catrail, the remains of which are to be 
traced to this day, traversing a largo extent of frontier. This 
had long been known to the provincial antiquaries of the 
district, and was ascribed by them, like almost everything 
else in Scotlaud and the North of England, whose origin is 
obscure, to the Piets—a people, who, as pointed out by Mr. 
Chalmers, never had any footing in the district. To that 
diligent investigator of the antiquities of his country, wo are 
indebted for having traced tho course of this extraordinary 
work, from tho high ground between tho Gala and the 
Tweed above Galashiels, to Peel-Fell, at the head of Liddes- 
dale ; and more than this—for proving, by tho clearest 
demonstration, its true authors, and tho time and object of 
its construction. 

During the entire Saxon period, tho history of Lothian is 
singularly barren of incidents. Tho celebrated battle of 
Dcgsastan, in which Etholfrid of Northumberland gained a 
decisive victory over Aidan, King of the Scots, a.d. 603, is 
generally placed at Dawston in Liddesdalc, on tho outskirts 
of this district. Another battle is mentioned, a.d. 761, in 
which Mol Ethehvald, King of Northumberland, defeated 
and slew his rival Oswin, after three days’ hard fighting, at 
Eildou. Tho Saxon Chronicle calls tho site of the battle 
Edwine’s Cliffc ; and Florence of Worcester, Cliffo ; but 
in Symeon's Chronicle, which is generally more accurate as 
regards northern topography, the place is called Eldunum, 
to which an early interpolator has added, “ near Melrose.” 
Tho position ofEildon is one where an obstinate engagement 
is very likely to have taken place—at a difficult pass in the 
main lino of communication between the South and North of 
Northumberland. 

In the ninth century the coast of Lothian suffered, in 
common with the other maritime districts of the island, from 
the piratical incursions of the Danes ; whilst a new and 
hostile neighbour threatened the province from the North. 
The Scots, who had previously been confined to the North¬ 
western district beyond the Clyde, had about a.d. 840, by 
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the subjection of the Piets, established themselves on the 
North of the Forth. Elated by his success, their king, 
Kenneth M‘Alpine, turned his arms against the Saxons, 
whose territory he six times invaded, involving in ruin 
Dunbar and the abbey of Melrose. From this time the 
former place is not again mentioned, till more than two 
conturies later, in the reign of Malcolm Caenmore ; and the 
entire statement of the invasion rests on the testimony of 
the old Pictish Chronicle published by Innis. In the same 
way we have, in ltoger of Wondovor, a solitary mention of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed as the place where the .Danes landed 
in 870, on their expedition to avenge the death of Ragner 
Lodbroc. To the same year he ascribes the destruction of 
Lindisfarne and Coldingham ; but this date we know to bo 
inaccurate. Lindisfarne was destroyed by Halfdono and his 
followers, whoso invasion of Northumberland did not occur 
till five years later; and wo learn from Wcndovcr himself 
that its ruin preceded that of Coldingham. To this author 
wo are indebted for the story of the heroism of the Abbess of 
Coldingham and her nuns, who aro said to havo mutilated 
their faces in a ghastly manner, rather than oxposo their 
charms to the gaze of the barbarians. Ho gives to the 
abbess the name of her predecessor, Ebba, the founder of 
the monastery—exhibiting either a remarkable coincidence 
or some poverty of invention. If there had been any truth 
in the narrative, it would not have escaped the research of 
the earlier monkish historians, who deal in legends of this 
sort; but it is much more likely that the holy sisterhood, 
who appear to have had abundant notice of the approach of 
Halfdene, imitated the example of the monks of Lindisfarne, 
and escaped the danger which threatened them by timely 
flight. Neither Coldingham nor Melrose was restored till 
the Norman era; but if Tyningkam was involved in the 
general ruin of the Northumbrian monasteries, it must have 
been rebuilt previous to 941, when “ Onlaf, King of North¬ 
umberland having plundered the church of St. Balther and 
burnt Tyningham, was afterwards killed/’ as we read in 
Symeon’s Chronicle. Coldingham was not, like the monas¬ 
teries of Melrose and Tyningham, founded on a previously 
unoccupied spot. Its site is dignified by Beda with the 
appellation of the City of Coludi. We can hardly suppose 
that such an amount of Saxon population was collected there 

VOX.. XIV. x X 
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as to entitle it to this distinction, but' must rather refer its 
origin to the British or Roman period of our history. This 
view is confirmed by the circumstance that one of the two 
ancient roads which traversed Northumberland terminated 
here. At the period when these roads were laid out, it is 
evident that no bridge existed across the navigable portion of 
the Tyne, although the construction of one at Newcastle as 
early as the reign of Hadrian is implied in the Roman name 
of the station at that place, Pons iElii. But the great lines 
of communication with the North had already been completed, 
crossing the river at Corbridge, sixteen miles higher up ; and 
the route was not altered on the erection of the bridge of 
Hadrian, as no traces whatever of a coast road of Roman 
construction exist North of Newcastle. From Corbridge 
the principal thoroughfare passed nearly in a direct line to 
Eildon ; from whence, crossing the Tweed, it followed the 
Gala-Water to its source, and thence proceeded northward 
towards the Frith of Forth. From this road, near its 
southern extremity, and almost immediately North of the 
Wall of Hadrian, another branched off to the North-East, 
which crossed the Tweed two miles above Berwick, and 
terminated, as above stated, at or near Coldingham. Breme- 
nium, one of the cities of the Otadini, recently excavated at 
the expense of a liberal patron of this institute, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and illustrated by Dr. Bruce, stands on one 
line of road :—it is not unlikely that the other, Curia, was 
the Urbs Coludi at the extremity of the second. The limits 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, as established by Ethelfrid 
in the early part of the seventh century, were the Humber 
and Mersey to the South, and the Forth and Clyde to the 
North. Of this territory the first curtailment took place 
a.d. 685, when Strathclyde recovered its independence after 
the death of Ecgfrid. This was followed, a century after¬ 
wards, by the loss of Galloway. The territory thus severed 
was of very considerable extent, including all the West of 
Scotland from the Solway to the Clyde; but the direct 
injury was not proportionably great, as the inhabitants were 
chiefly of the old British stock, on whoso allegiance the 
Saxon sovereigns could never very confidently rely. Inci¬ 
dentally, however, it was attended by consequences much 
more serious, by laying open the western frontier of Lothian 
to incursions from which it had hitherto been protected by 
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the intervention of the subject states. This source of 
insecurity -was greatly aggravated, a hundred years later, 
when Strathclyde and Galloway, with the district to the 
South between the Solway and the Duddon, were united in a 
confederacy under the protection of Scotland. The exag¬ 
gerated statements of the early national historians as to the 
exploits of Gregory, the King (or, according to others, the 
Regent) of Scotland, from 881 to 893, have re-acted so much 
to the prejudice of his reputation, that modern inquirers are 
disposed to ignore altogether his pretensions to the character 
of a conqueror. Now, without implicitly adopting the idle 
stories which ascribe to him the conquest of all England and 
the greater part of Ireland, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he availed himself of the advantages of his situation and 
the distracted state of Northumberland to make himself 
master of Lothian, which his predecessor Kenneth had 
overrun under circumstances much less favourable. 

Almost all England had been recently at the mercy of the 
Danes; and although these barbarians had been expelled 
by King Alfred from his own immediate dominions, they 
were established more firmly than ever in East Anglia and 
Northumberland. Christian Saxons and P;igan Danes were 
at length harmoniously united in the latter kingdom, under 
Guthred, who adopted the religion of the one, whilst his 
nationality recommended him to the other. His kingdom 
extended, in the first instance, only to the Tyne, beyond 
which three petty Saxon princes, Egbert, Ricsig, and a second 
Egbert reigned in succession from 867 to 883, and probably 
longer, but from this date we have no particulars of the affaire 
of the northern province for some years. When they next 
recur, Guthred appears as the sole (or at least the paramount) 
Northumbrian king ; but the Scots in the meantime had not 
only possessed themselves of Lothian, but had carried their 
arms across the Tweed. In the year 890, the ninth of the 
reign of Gregory, the Scotch army suffered a repulse at 
Lindisfarne. Symeon mentions their discomfiture by Guthred, 
and refers to older authorities for the particulars of the 
miraculous interposition of St. Cuthbert, and the divine 
judgment which overwhelmed the sacrilegious intruders on 
his territory. This defeat seems to have shaken the stability 
of Gregory’s power ; for, three years hence, we find him 
driven from the throne, and a new king, Donal, the son of 
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Constantine, substituted for him. Far from being able to 
extend, or even to maintain, the conquests of his predecessor, 
Donal was hard pressed by the Danes within his own 
dominions, and fell in battle a.d. 904. 

Guthred died the year after Gregory’s expulsion, and 
Northumberland was divided into a number of petty princi¬ 
palities, the rulers of which, after seven years of anarchy 
and confusion, agreed to place the chief authority in the 
hands of Athelwold, the brother of Edward the Elder. This 
weak prince only held the monarchy to which he had been 
elected three years, and then abandoned it for other schemes 
in the same year in which his neighbour, Donal, King of 
Scotland, was slain. Three brothers, Neil, Sitric, and 
Regnald, according to some authorities the sons of Inguar, 
according to others of Guthred, now occur as kings of 
Northumberland ; but the paramount superiority, both of 
King Edward and of his successor Athelstan, was reluctantly 
acknowledged. Constantine, who succeeded Donal on the 
throne of Scotland, viewed with natural alarm the extension 
of the power of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy so near his own 
borders, and endeavoured to counteract the danger by such 
combinations as he was able to form. His brother Donal, 
whom it is necessary to distinguish from his own prede¬ 
cessor of that name, had obtained the sovereignty of the 
Strathclyde Britons, in which he was succeeded by his son 
Eugenius, the nephew and presumptive heir of Constantine, 
by whose aid his authority was extended over the neigh¬ 
bouring British states, with the title of King of Cumbria. 
At a later period, Constantine secured the alliance of the 
Northumbrian Danes, as well as their compatriots in Ireland, 
by the marriage of his daughter with Aulaf, the son of Sitric. 
The strength of this confederacy, however, was annihilated 
at the celebrated battle of Brunanburgh, in which Athelstan 
defeated his combined foes, a.d. 937. Seven years after¬ 
wards, Constantine retired to a monastery, and was succeeded 
by Malcolm, who, by the adoption of a different policy, 
succeeded in conciliating the contemporary English King, 
Edred, who restored to him Cumbria, and seems to have 
recognised his claims to Lothian also ; although the death 
of both kings, a.d. 955, prevented the actual transfer. At 
all events, we know that the city of Edinburgh was vacated 
that very year, and the cession of the remainder of the 
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province was only delayed a few years. The particulars of 
this important event are thus detailed by Wendover :—“ In 
the year 975, Bishop Alfsey and Earl Eadulf conducted 
Kinred (Kenneth), King of the Scots, to King Edgar, who 
made him many presents of his royal bounty. He gave him, 
moreover, the whole district called Laudian in the native 
tongue, on this condition, that every year, on certain festivals, 
when the king and his successors wore the crown, he should 
come to court and celebrate the festival with the other 
nobles. The king gave him, besides, many mansions on the 
road, that he and his successors might find entertainment in 
going and returning ; and these houses continued to belong 
to the Kings of Scotland until the time of King Henry II.” 
I have been thus particular in transcribing this passage at 
length, because I believe that it satisfactorily explains the 
homage rendered by the Kings of Scotland to the Kings of 
England :—not for Scotland, not for Cumberland, but for 
Lothian. At this period the performance of homage might 
indeed be unknown either in Scotland or in England; but 
services and attendances were here stipulated, on which 
homage was almost of necessity engrafted at a later date. 
When we consider the long and warm controversies which 
have been carried on as to the object of this homage, it is not 
a little singular that no reference has, so far as I am aware, 
ever been made to a passage in Ordericus Vitalis, an early 
and authentic historian of the Norman period, which seems 
conclusive on the question. When William Rufus demanded 
the homage of Malcolm Caenmore, the latter did not deny 
that it was due to the English Crown, but maintained that 
the party entitled to it was not William, but his elder brother, 
Robert. “I am ready to admit,” he said, “that when King 
Edward promised me his niece Margaret in marriage, he 
conferred on me the earldom of Lothian. King William 
afterwards confirmed what his predecessor had granted, 
and,” addressing Robert, “ commended me to you as his 
eldest son.” 

Mr. Chalmers ignores altogether the cession of Lothian 
by King Edgar, and founds the title of the Scotch kings to 
this province on its compulsory surrender by Eadulf Cudel, 
Earl of Northumberland, to Malcolm II., a.d. 1020. His 
authority is a little tract ascribed to Symeon of Durham, 
containing a history of the earls of this province, commencing 
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with Waltheoff, the brother of Eadulf Cudel. Eadulf is 
there described as of a slothful and cowardly disposition ; 
and we are told that, “ fearing that the Scots would revenge 
upon himself the slaughter which his brother had inflicted 
upon them, he surrendered to them the whole of Lothian, 
to appease them, and secure peace. In this manner Lothian 
was annexed to the kingdom of Scotland.” From the same 
tract, however, we learn that Malcolm was not only at a 
previous period in possession of Lothian, but that lie had 
penetrated through the present county of Northumberland 
as far as Durham. From thence he was driven back with 
great slaughter by Waltheoff, who was rewarded for his 
valour with the hand of the daughter of the English king, 
Ethelred, in marriage. At this time it is probable that 
Lothian, or a part of it, was occupied by this powerful earl, 
and retained during his lifetime, but restored after his 
decease by his less warlike brother. No reference to this 
cession of Lothian is to be found, either in Symeon’s History 
of the Church of Durham, or in the general Chronicle which 
passes under his name; but in both we read of a dreadful 
slaughter of the Northumbrians by King Malcolm, in a battle 
which was fought two years previously, at Carham, on the 
south bank of the Tweed. If any territory North of that 
river was then in possession of the English earl, we cannot 
doubt that it was immediately restored to the Scots ; but it 
is not necessary to assume that it then, for the first time, 
passed into their possession. On the contrary, it seems very 
improbable that succeeding Kings of England would have 
quietly acquiesced in the continued occupation of this terri¬ 
tory by Scotland, if no better title could be shown by the 
latter country than what was derived from an official 
dependant of the Anglo-Saxon monarch, who could have no 
power of alienation without the sanction of his superior. 
Without rejecting the authority of Symeon, that this district 
was in possession of Waltheoff and surrendered by his brother, 
we may yet accept the testimony of Wendover, that it had 
been long previously held by Scotland under a more valid 
tenure. Although the latter writer was of a date consider¬ 
ably posterior to Symeon, we are in many instances indebted 
to him for authentic notices of northern affairs, which are not 
to be met with elsewhere; and this may readily be accounted 
for by the fact that the great monastery of St. Alban’s, of 
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which Wendover was a member, was possessed of a cell at 
T}'nemouth in Northumberland, in which we know ancient 
chronicles were preserved, which are not now extant, but 
to which the historian of the parent monastery no doubt 
had access. 

Henceforward Lothian has no separate history—its 
fortunes, from this time, being indissolubly connected with 
the realm of Scotland. 



ON THE ALLELUJAH VICTORY, AND THE STATE OF ENGLAND 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 1 

The life of St. Gcrmanus, Bishop of Auxerre, has claims 
upon our attention from his having visited Britain in the fifth 
century, and especially as archeologists engaged in investi¬ 
gating the early history of Cheshire, from the traditionary 
site of the Allolujah victory which he gained over the Saxons, 
being in close proximity to that county. 

The town of Mold, near which this event is said to have 
happened, is within the ancient limits of Wales, but close to 
the English border; and before the two nations were united, 
must have bcon liablo to the accidents to which such locali¬ 
ties nro constantly exposed. On the west of the town there 
is a remarkable hill, which has been strongly fortified, prob¬ 
ably from a very early period. The character of the existing 
works is Norman, and the name, Bailey Hill, points to the 
same origin ; but it is likely that a stronghold of a much 
earlier date existed here, and earth-works are so much alike, 
that between British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman, especially 
where succeeding races have enlarged and modified the 
works of their predecessors—who shall decide 1 Mold 
must always have been an important pass, as guarding one 
of the roads leading into the interior of Wales. 

But this part of the history of Germanus is further note¬ 
worthy from the period at which his Life was written. His 
biographer, Constantius, a presbyter of Lyons, is the only 
contemporary writer who gives any authentic details of any 
transactions in this island in the fifth contury, 2 and however 
small the harvest may be, a careful gleaner may still gather 


1 Communicated at tbo Annual Moot¬ 
ing of the Institute at Chester, July, 
1857. 

• Coustanliua is supposed to havo 


written lus "Lift* of St. Gormanus" about 
490; it may bo found in the "Aota 
Sanctorum,” Holland; as also that by 
Heric under July 31. 
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some things that become valuable, in proportion to the 
great rarity of historical materials for that important epoch 
of the world’s history, when the Roman Empire was falling 
to pieces, to be reconstructed in a new political creation. 

And these gleanings become of more consequence from the 
confusion that has arisen with reference to the inhabitants of 
Britain from the misunderstanding and ambiguity of the 
Latin names. It is certain that not one of the tribes or 
families named by Cmsar, Tacitus, or any of the Roman 
historians of the first three centuries can be identified, 
except the Kentish. It is only in the fourth century that 
we find the Saxones and the Littus Saxonicum corresponding 
with the later Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and Wessex. In 
the following century we observe one or two other similar 
traces, and this remark applies not merely to the Eastern or 
Germanic part of the island, but equally so to the Welsh 
portion. 

We may also notice that in Ammianus Marcellinus, Gildas, 
and Constantius, that is in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen¬ 
turies, the term Britanni or Britoncs is not applied to the 
inhabitants of the island generally, but to the Roman party 
only, which included the owners of property, the cities and 
municipal towns, and in fact comprehended the wealth, 
intelligence, organisation, and the political, if not the physical, 
power of the community. The other, or what we might 
name the national party, are called Barbari . 8 

The earliest notice of the expedition of St. Germanus 
into Britain is found in the Chronicle of Prosper of Aqui¬ 
taine, which is a continuation of that of St.* Jerome, comes 
down to 455, and may be supposed to have been written 
five or six years after the death of Germanus. Prosper 
tells us, that “ in the Consulship of Florentius and Dionysius 
(a. d. 429), Agricola Pelagianus, the son of Severianus 


* See Boda, lib. i. cap. 12 et B©q. 
The Roman party termed Britonea by 
him, asked for, and got help from the 
ltomanB in 414 and 416, against the Bar- 
bar!, who certainly were not Welsh or 
Gaelic. Tho contests, ns might bo ex- 
pected, wore waged with various success; 
but about the middle of tho Vth century 
the Roman party had actually acquired 
tho ascendancy, whon dissensions broke 
out among themselves. The arrival of 
leaders from the continent afforded a 
VOL. XIV. 


point of union, hitherto wanting, to tho 
Scxna, and the revolution may bo said 
to have commenced from that period. 
It is curious that some cities retained 
thoir freedom and possessions through 
all the changes both then and subse¬ 
quently, aud little doubt can be enter¬ 
tained, that both London and York 
exhibit traces of tho original municipal 
institutions of Londmium and Eboracum. 
Chester itself may bo added to this list. 
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a Pelagian bishop, corrupted the Churches of Britain by 
insidious teaching ; but the Pope Celestinus, by the induce¬ 
ment of Palladius, a deacon, sent Germanus, the Bishop of 
Auxerre, as his representative, by whom the heretics were 
put to the rput, and the Britons were turned to the Catholic 
Faith.” 4 

Doubts have been thrown upon the genuineness of this 
statement, and as neither Constantius nor Bcda (who quotes 
Prosper) says anything about Celestinus, this part may have 
been interpolated ; but there is no reason to question the 
date itself. Germanus, however, is stated to have come over 
a second time, shortly before his death, which took place 
in 449. 

When the Pelagian heresy reached Britain, Constantius 
tells us that a deputation was sent to the Gallican bishops to 
request their help in defence of the Catholic Faith ; that a 
large synod met, and that Germanus and Lupus wero chosen 
to put down the growing evil. After escaping a violent 
storm in the voyage, they were received by a number of 
priests from all parts. They preached not only in the 
churches, but in the streets of cities, and in country lanes. 
At first the Pelagians arc said to have hid themselves ; but 
not wishing the people to escape out of their hands, they at 
length determined to face the new apostles. They advanced 
to the couflict conspicuous for their wealth, in shining robes, 
and surrounded by troops of flatterers. After a public 
disputation, in which all the arguments, eloquence, and 
triumph are attributed to the bishops, the assembly, as 
judge, with difficulty held their hands, and expressed their 
opinion with a shout. At this moment a certain person of 
Tribunitian authority, with his wife, brought his blind daugh¬ 
ter, ten years old, to test the truth of the contending parties 
by their miraculous powers. The Pelagians declining this 
proof, Germanus took a small box of relics from his neck 
and applied it with prayers to the child’s eyes, who imme¬ 
diately recovered her sight, and the conviction was complete ; 
the heresy was put down, its supporters confuted, and the 
minds of the people settled in the pure faith. The Gal¬ 
lican bishops visited the Martyr St. Alban, and returned 
thanks to God through him. Germanus had the tomb 
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opened, and deposited therein many relics of other saints 
collected in various countries. He also took some of the 
soil where the blood of the saint was shed and which 
it yet contained; and as the conclusion of these events, it 
is said, innumerable men were the same day turned to the 
Lord. 

On his return, Germanus having injured his foot, was 
obliged to stop in a cottage ; a fire took place, and in spite 
of every effort, the village was consumed ; the house where 
the Saint remained alone escaping. After the application of 
various remedies without effect, at last the injured limb was 
miraculously healed. 

In the meantime the Saxons and Piets had joined their 
forces and made war upon the Britons, who entrenched 
themselves, but fearing that their troops were inferior to the 
enemy, they sought the help of the holy bishops. Their 
early arrival inspired the Britons with as much confidence 
as if they had been reinforced by a very large army. It 
was the season of Lent, and impelled by the daily sermons, 
the people hastened to be baptised. A church was built of 
green branches on Easter Sunday, and gave the appearance 
of a city to the rural encampment. The newly baptised 
converts with fervent faith, distrusting the mere protection 
of arms, awaited the divine help. The enemy, who had 
heard of this ceremony, presuming upon an easy prey, 
rapidly advanced ; Germanus, when the services of Easter 
day were over, was informed of their approach, and under¬ 
took the duties of general. He disposed his enthusiastic 
followers on the sides of a valley, amidst mountains, through 
which the enemy would have to pass, and notice of their 
advance was given by scouts placed for the purpose; the 
Saint ordered his troops to repeat aloud thrice, the word 
“ Allelujah ! ” when he gave the sigual. The mountains 
re-echoed the shout, and the Saxons, who calculated on 
surprising the Britons, were themselves struck with terror. 
They fled, throwing away their arms, and some even, over¬ 
come with fear, were drowned in crossing the river. The 
Christian army beheld the discomfiture of its enemies, as 
idle spectators of the victory thus won. They gathered 
the spoils, and the bishops rejoiced in a bloodless conquest 
gained by faith, not by strength. 

The security of the island both as far as visible and invi- 
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sible foes were concerned was obtained, and Germanus and 
Lupus returned safely to Gaul. 1 

I have endeavoured to render as accurately as possible, 
the language of Constantius, which is the more necessary 
as later writers have exaggerated his statements for the 
purpose of enhancing the supposed miracle. There is 
nothing in the narrative to indicate the spot where this 
defeat took place ; but tradition has assigned to it a valley, 
still called Maes Garmon, the field of Germanus, about twelve 
miles from Chester. The town of Mold may be considered 
as forming the foreground of the first range of Welsh moun¬ 
tains ; it is built on the slope of a hill terminated by the 
church, immediately to the west of which is the Bailey Hill 
already mentioned. Beyond this is a valley more than half 
a mile across, which is closed on the opposite side by a 
steep ridge : here is a monument—an obelisk erected in 
1736, in memory of the battle. The valley opens on the 
right to the river Alyn; to the south it descends to the 
Maes Garmon, at a farm-house, and is continuous with 
another narrow valley from the-.south-east. If we suppose a 
heedless body of Saxons coming along this valley, the head 
of it having reached the parallel of the present monument, 
and concealed detachments of the disciples of St. Germanus 
placed along the broken sides of the hills, raising the shout 
and exhibiting their arms, we may easily conceive that the 
enemy fancied themselves surrounded by a superior force, 
and, seized with a panic, fled into the open country to 
the north, crossing the Alyn. Constantius does not say 
that many lost their lives; but if the river was flooded, it is 
possible that some might perish there. It was probably 
nothing more than a predatory inroad, such as was fre¬ 
quently made in later times, in which victory brought little 
gain or glory, and defeat as little loss or disgrace. 

We may here allude to the practice of the early Church 
in celebrating baptism at Easter; and as nothing is said by 
Constantius respecting the difference between the Roman 
and British Churches, we may imagine that Germanus and 
Lupus themselves used the Eastern form of computation. 

6 "Bed. Hiat. Eccl.” lib. i. cap. 17 et " Monumenta Hijtorica Brit.,” p. 122, 
8«j. Boda never names Coustantiue: ct scq. 
the various readings may be wen in the 
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Where Germanus landed, or in what part of the country 
lie preached, the Life does not tell us. The only locality 
named is that of Verulam, the scene of the death of St. 
Alban, so graphically described by Beda; and whether 
the bishop went there at once, as conjectured, or whether 
the assembly where the tribune’s daughter was healed took 
place elsewhere, and the visit to St. Alban’s was made later* 
we have too little evidence to decide. The battle is said' 
to have occurred on Easter Sunday—but it would be 
according to the Eastern calculation, and we have now to 
draw our conclusions as to the condition of the country in 
the second quarter of the fifth century as carefully as 
we can. 

Resistance to the Romans had begun at least eighty 
years before ; and though rebellions had been repeatedly put. 
down, the outbreaks were again and again renewed. The 
troops were wanted elsewhere, and were gradually withdrawn 
from the island, till at length in 409 the Emperor Honorius 
wrote letters to the cities of Britain, telling them they must 
look to their own safety. 6 At the beginning of the fifth 
century religious discord was very rife among the British 
Christians, and there was a powerful heathen party, the 
Barbari, who seem to have assumed the name of Piets— 
and were soon to predominate. The political factions also 
were striving, not merely for present power, but for life, for 
freedom, and for the whole property of the country ; one 
relying on present possession and organisation, the other 
on numbers and national rights, and with altogether different 
laws relating to property itself. Constantius names only two 
political parties, the Saxons and the Piets ; but these pos¬ 
sibly represent the two great divisions of a later period, the 
Saxons and the English. The Saxons were undoubtedly the 
the Sexe or Sexna who held the Littus Saxonicum under the 
Lower Empire, forty or fifty years before, and whose name 
Latinised into.Skxones was confounded with the Sachsen of 
the continent, and seems even then to have been applied by 
the Welsh to the English generally. 7 

The Piets on the other hand were not any particular tribe 
or family, but a political confederation or party, which, about 

4 ZoBimus, lib. vi. cap. 10. habitants of England, while the native 

1 The later historians, when writing in writers, using their own language, oven 
Latin, apply the word Saxones to the in- from the fust call them English. 
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the middle of the previous century, rose against the Roman 
government, and after years of hard struggling achieved 
their freedom and merged in their original tribes, to 
maintain a stormy and less prosperous independence. These 
■were all of Germanic origin, and had nothing but the innate 
love of liberty and their own valour wherewith to contend 
against the wealth, organisation, and prestige of the Roman 
party. It was, in fact, as we may gather from the letter of 
Honorius, country against town, and at the time when Ger- 
raanus came over, it would seem that the city of Verulam 
was still independent. 

We may notice another fact of importance, that no men¬ 
tion is made of any king or general, and the divided state 
of the country accounts for this circumstance. The mention 
of a person of Tribunitian authority points to a municipal 
government, and the advice of the Emperor “to the cities 
of Britain ” serves to show that each was independent of 
the others. Twenty or thirty years later we have Kings of 
Kent, then Kings of Sussex, and Wessex, and in the fol¬ 
lowing century Gildas names Kings of Devonshire, and North 
Wales. Many of the cities were probably by that time 
destroyed; the Roman party was subdued; the heathen 
triumphant, and possibly Stonehenge may be a memorial 
of the newly recovered nationality commenced upon a mag¬ 
nificent scale, and never completed. 

The country through which Germanus passed, appears to 
have been entirely under the Roman party, as there is no 
allusion to any other religious enemy than the Pelagians, 
who appear to have been of the higher and wealthier classes. 
In the interval of the twenty years which had elapsed from 
the letters of Honorius, communications were kept up with 
Rome, and applications for assistance made, as described by 
Gildas. Twenty years later it was sought in vain ; district 
after district assumed its independence and received their so- 
called kings from the fatherland of their race. Indeed, the 
statement of Adam of Bremen, s who quotes perchance some 
lost classic authority, is in all probability literally true, viz., 
that the Saxons of the continent came from Britain. If some 
of the Sexe of our island took refuge on the barren islands 
and shores at the mouth of the Elbe in the first and second 


8 He quotes Einliardus, who had Tacitus before him.— Hist. Ecclcs. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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centuries, from their Roman conquerors, they would of 
necessity support themselves by attacks upon the more 
civilised settlements about them, and the royal races might 
be continued and known amongst them. There will thus be 
no difficulty in receiving the history of the establishment of 
the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms as given in Bcda and the 
Saxon Chronicle. 

There is one more point to he noted, with reference to 
the Saxons and their piratical attacks upon their wealthy 
neighbours. The Scxe never were a sea-going race, except 
from absolute necessity. Czesar when he invaded the 
island does not appear to have seen a vessel of any sort; 
the previous reports of the assistance the Britons had given 
to the Gauls, if true, must refer to the Cornish Britons. 
After the defeat of tho Romans, the intercourse with the 
continent was not frequent, except perhaps with Rome. 
Alfred from necessity raised a fleet, but his successors did 
not keep it up ; nor was it till England and Normandy 
were one kingdom, that any permanent British navy was 
established. 

The tribes on the west side of the kingdom, including 
Cornwall and Wales, were of a different race, which has 
been named Celtic—an objectionable name, and which should 
be either strictly defined or abandoned altogether. It may 
be applied to any people speaking a cognate language with 
the Welsh, but not to races using a Latin dialect, and still 
less to those of purely Teutonic origin. 

• It may here be allowed to add a few words upon this 
important subject. Every one who has had occasion to 
examine the Geography of the ancients, knows how little it 
is to be depended on, whether as regards the relative position 
of places, or the names assigned to them. With little know¬ 
ledge of science—with less of strange languages—none of 
which, in this portion of the globe had been reduced to 
writing, and with few voyagers whose accounts could be 
trusted, we may be surprised that they have done so much ; 
but evidence merely collected from their compilations is of 
the most unsatisfactory kind. 

Ephorus, a Greek historian, flourished 341 years before 
Christ, or about 140 years after Herodotus. In order to 
systematise Geography, he assumed that the habitable world 
was a parallelogram and thus arranged all those who dwelt 
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outside of those nations with whom the Greeks had inter¬ 
course, or where they had colonies :— 

8cTt)il«ns.* 

North. 



South. I 

Ethiopians. 

Now, as nobody would attempt to identify the Scythians 
or Indians, or even the Ethiopians, with any existing race, 
these names in fact comprehending all the unknown tribes 
which peopled immense divisions of the habitable globe, it is 
not easy to see why the Celts should have formed the only 
exception. Herodotus is the earliest author who mentions 
them, merely however as a tribe, dwelling to the west of the 
Phocjean colony of Massilia, and they are never named again 
as an individual family or people. Later writers, it is true, 
applied the term to the Gauls, from some supposed etymo¬ 
logical affinity between Gal atm and Celt®; and C.esar divided 
Gaul into three parts, one of which he called Gallia Celtica. 
But it must always be borne in mind that these groupings of 
various districts and tribes into one large province, are 
comparatively of late date, and are altogether arbitrary. 
Still later writers have regarded even the Scandinavians as 
Celts, and it seems to be a prevalent opinion that a figu¬ 
rative wave of Celts at some unknown period flowed up from 
the East, till they were stopped by the real waves of the 
Atlantic in the West. It is quite time to put an end to 
what I fear must be called idle fancies ; let us accept the 
divisions of Europe as they are already defined by language. 
In the western part we have only three such families, the 
Cymric, the Latin, and the Scandinavian—all clearly distinct 
dialects, and all as clearly from the same original tongue, 
each, too, marking its own unmistakable boundary by the 

9 See " Geographic Antiqua,” edited phiquoa," par Latronnc. Paris, 1840, p. 
by J. Gronoviua, at the end. Lugd. Bat. 146. 
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names of places, which further are characteristic of the sub- 
dialects ; these sub-dialects themselves, however, having 
become independent languages long before any existing 
history. 

The miracles and events respecting St. Germanus in the 
compilation of Nennius (who says nothing of the Battle of 
Mold), are altogether of a different character to those given 
by Constantius. Part seems to be taken from a Life of 
Germanus, by Heric, written in the ninth century, who 
gives as his authority Marcus Auchorita, a British monk ; 
and part may be derived from the effusions of the Welsh 
Bards of a still later date. The former relate to a certain 
Benli, the Lord of Ial or Durnluc, described as a tyrant and 
usurper, and who is compelled by the Saint to resign his 
power and possessions to one Ketel or Catell : in the latter 
portions we arc introduced to King Guortliigern and 
Ambrosius, and though the whole might find a place in the 
Mabinogion, it has nothing to do with history. The only 
reference that can be made to it, is that in the ninth 
century the localities connected with St. Germanus in Wales 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of Mold. The district 
of Ial or Yale is said to have extended from Corwen to 
Mold, and four or five miles from the latter we have a hill- 
fort called the Castle of Benlli. 

Constantius describes a second journey of Germanus, the 
events of which are of the same character as those of the 
first. The heresy was again spreading ; there was another 
invitation for help ; Severus, a disciple of Lupus, was joined 
with Germanus in the mission ; the bishops are told that 
few are really to blame, and these they find out and con¬ 
demn. A certain Elafius, one of the chief men of that 
district, hastened with his son who had lost the use of his 
limbs, to meet them : the youth is restored to his health, the 
people arc filled with wonder at the miracle, and the Catholic 
Faith is firmly established in the breasts of all. By the 
general voice the authors of the heresy being expelled from 
the island, were given up to the priests to be conveyed 
to the continent, that the country might be freed from them, 
and they themselves have a chance of amendment. 

Thus even in 447—for as Germanus is represented as 
proceeding from Britain to llavenna, and there dying in 449, 
it could hardly have been earlier—we find much the same 
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state of things in the part of the island which he visited, as 
in his former journey. 

I have now endeavoured to give a fair representation 
of the narrative of Constantius, whose Life of St. Germanus 
has been freely used, but not named by Beda in the first 
book of his History. However meagre the details, the 
account is by far the most valuable we possess o. the time, 
the evidence being much more trustworthy than the legends 
of two or three centuries after. We can only hope to have 
made the best use of our materials, and to have succeeded 
in throwing some light upon the early history ol our 

country. JOH n robson*. m.d. 


T1IE CONNECTION OF SCOTLAND WITH THE PILGRIMS OF GRACE. 

BY W. HYLTON DYER LOXGSTAFFE, P.S.A.' 

It may seem unnecessary on the present occasion to detail 
the circumstances of the northern kingdom of Britain at the 
time of the rebellion against the English king, called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. It is sufficient to observe that, although, 
while Henry VIII. was breaking the fall of the ancient 
hierarchy in his own peculiar way, the clergy of James V. 
induced him to string the bow tightly, there were circum¬ 
stances which deterred the latter from giving any active 
assistance to the so-called Pilgrims, who vainly attempted to 
sustain the monastic system. The red field of Floddcn was 
fresh in the memory of the Scottish ecclesiastics, and tyran¬ 
nical as they were, they must have been thoroughly aware 
that they were treading upon volcanic ground. The Refor¬ 
mation had already made gigantic strides in Scotland, and a 
withdrawal of the national military in an .unpopular cause 
might have opened a crater in their own laud. Thus the 
State, under ecclesiastical guidance, contented itself with an 
unrelaxing vigilance in support of the Romish power at home, 
a vigilance, however, which ultimately tended only to increase 
the severity and secure the perpetuity of its fall. There was 
another reason for James’s acquiescence. lie was engaged 
in negotiations with France for a matrimonial alliance, and 
Henry at present was on a very good footing with his neigh¬ 
bour Francis. He had, therefore, substantial grounds for 
depending upon the inaction of the Scotch sovereign, although 
lie had grave complaints against him touching the usage of 
his sister, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, and on more 
accounts than one must have been conscious of a want of 
mutual confidence. But Herbert’s statement that Sir Ralph 
Sadler was sent into Scotland to secure its rest, and to reside 
there until James returned to his kingdom, is inaccurate. He 
seems merely to have gone north in Jauuary, 1536-37, for 
the purpose of claiming English refugees, and ascertaining 

1 Communicated to tiie Historical Section, at tlic Meeting of tlie Institute in 
Edinburgh, July, 1S56. 
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the sentiments of the queen-mother. He returned with 
fresh grievances, and was despatched to remonstrate with 
James in France, whither he arrived about March 27, 1537, 
some time before James’s return. 

The King of Scotland had succeeded in obtaining the 
hand of the eldest daughter of the French king, the princess 
Magdalene, and his father-in-law requested a passage through 
England for the young couplo. Henry seems to have had 
grave doubts of the propriety of suffering his nephew to pro¬ 
ceed through the embers of rebellion. James was, in spite 
of national jealousies, not unpopular with the ultramontane 
section of the English Romanists. The tenor of his govern¬ 
ment was well known, and ho had rosisted all Henry’s 
attempts to change his feelings on the subject of church 
government. Rather perplexed with the request of his 
brother of France, Henry asked the opinion of his northern 
lieutenant, the Duko of Norfolk, one of the heroes of Flodden, 
who, on the 11th of February, answered in a characteristic 
and amusing manner. Ho saw no harm in the Scotch king’s 
coming, save its great exponse to the king and to the noblos 
cn route, of whom, ho with great simplicity remarks, he 
himself would be one of the greatest sufferers. IIo, however, 
suggests that the visit might be of some service. And 
in this way. IIo thought that the strangeness of James not 
writing himself to his uncle and the head of his blood pro¬ 
ceeded from what would “never be plucked from that nation, 
that is, most high prido of all sorts of pooplo. Now,” said 
Norfolk, “ if this prido wero possible to be allayed, or some¬ 
what mitigated, what ho would see in this realm, might do 
much thereunto, or at least make him to take heed how he 
should attempt any war against the same, it being furnished 
as well with plenty of tall men, as with another sort of riches 
than his own. Nay,” continued the old fox, “it might be so 
ordered with provision made for the show of the same, that 
it would be nothing pleasant for him to look upon!' In fine, 
Norfolk considered that James had “ a very enemy’s heart,” 
and that his personal application for a safe conduct should, 
at all events, be a sine qud non. He (Norfolk) understood 
that false reports of the rebellion had reached France, and 
had therefore written to a bishop there showing that all 
things were of as good sort as he could wish them, and 
trusted shortly to see them to be. 
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The Council’s objections to the coming of James were 
almost as singular as Norfolk’s. They recounted his various 
discourtesies, and the grief of honouring a man whom the 
English did not love. He must come as the vassal of Eng¬ 
land’s king, for never came a king of Scotland in peace to 
England, but as such. For Henry’s honour, he must have 
presents everywhere. By these he might conceive glory, 
and it was not for his grace’s honour to put into glory “ so 
mean a king,” who might practise mischief on the way. 
Moreover, the king having, in deference to the wishes of tho 
pilgrims, determined to repair to York in the summer, to 
bold a parliament, to crown Jane Seymour, and establish the 
country in quiet, the requested passage would hinder Henry’s 
own purposes, and so waste tho north parts, and impoverish 
his subjects there, that he could not have victuals and 
necessaries for the furniture of his own train, since already 
“ horsemcat could not be had there for money.” 8 

The continued poverty of purse which arose from Henry’s 
wasteful magnificence and dispersal of the enormous revenues 
which sacrilege had given him, was probably the king’s own 
most cogent reason for refusing leave for his nephew’s pas¬ 
sage, as the expenses of repressing the late rising had left 
his treasury very bare; but, from whatever motive, ho 
declined the French king's request. The refusal naturally 
increased tho feelings in tScotland which the flight of many 
of the pilgrims into that country had produced. “ What 
news \ ” said tho Chancellor of Scotland to Ray, tho pur¬ 
suivant of Berwick, when he presented a letter to the Council 
on April 23. “I know of none,” answered the herald. 
“ Then what is the cause ye send your friars to us ? ” said 
Master Otterburn. “ We sent none,” quoth tho herald ; “ wo 
had liever keep them ourself.” “ If,” replied Otterburn, 
“ they had tarried with you, ye had made martyrs of them.” 


* The scarcity of provisions in the 
northern counties of England hss not. 
perhaps, received its due attention. Be¬ 
fore tho Pilgrimage of Grace, in the 
early part of 1536, a meeting between 
James and Henry had been contemplated. 
The former wished to meet at Newcastle 
at Michaelmas, as he could not be pro¬ 
vided honorably till that time. Henry’s 
ambassador, Lord Wiliam Howard, 
answered that his master could not be 
furnished honourably with carriage, vic¬ 


tuals, or lodging between Tork and 
Newcastle, and that tho groat esn-inge 
and train, that ordinarily belonged to his 
Court, was not able to pass in return in 
the winter time. Fourteen days before 
Michaelmas as to time, and York as to 
place, were each nquired by Henry, 
but James naturally eschewed the jour¬ 
ney Utwocn Newcastle and York which 
Henry declined; nevertheless, this re¬ 
fusal was one of the sore points between 
the kings. 
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“ Nav ” interposed the Chancellor, “ but patriarchs.” “ What 
ships have you sent forth from Newcastle P resumed Otter- 
burn. Ray answered that he knew of none. Otterburn 
rejoined that four had gone from that place, and some fur¬ 
ther conversation on the diplomatic relations with England 
followed, the Scots believing that ships had been sent to 
intercept and seize James on his voyage. If.the queen- 
mother spoke correctly, they had sent “ Rosey Herald into 
France with instructions to oversee England on his road, 
and inform James of its condition. To effect an interview 
with her majesty, Ray had to change apparel, and put on a 
cloak and hat after the Scottish fashion. She sent her advice 
to Norfolk to be “ sure of the commons,” if war was intended 
to bo had with Scotland. “ Hath your grace,” inquired Ray, 
“ any suspect or knowledge that they are not sure enough ? ” 
She merely answered, “ Nay, but I pray you show this unto 
him.” The next day, the herald had a conference with tho 
Bishop of Aberdcou touching a friendly difference between 
him and Norfolk as to the abolition of the Pope's authority. 
“ My lord,” said Ray, “ why for this cause should ye have 
any grudge towards us 7 ” “ Nay,” answered tho bishop, 
“ not for that, but for the cruelness of you, that put down your 
own poor commons.” 

In May, Janies was on tho seas with Ins young queen. 
Norfolk was at Bridlington, spoiling the monastery there, 
and sending its choicer goods to Sheriff Hutton. lie heard 
that the King of Scotland rode at anchor within half a mile 
of Scarborough, about six o’clock at night, and that divers 
English fishermen wont on board his ship, one of whom 
reported him as saying, “ Ye Englishmen would have let mo 
of my return ; and if ye had not been, I had been at home 
forty days past. But now I am here, and will be shortly at 
home, whoso sayctli nay.” The interview was more minutely 
detailed afterwards by James Cray lie, an English gentleman 
on board, who was intimate with the vice-admiral of France, 
and bore credences to be declared to Sadler, upon a token, 
that when Sadler was in France, lie inquired for this James 
Crayne at his own house in Rouen. The credences were an 
account of the interviews with Englishmen on the voyage. 
Crayne and others came on land at a village near Scar¬ 
borough, the name of which he did not know, to buy provi¬ 
sions. Twelve of the commons of the village and vicinity 
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came on board the king’s ship, and fell on their knees before 
him, thanking God for his healthful and sound arrival. They 
showed how they had long looked for him, and how they 
were oppressed, slain, and murdered. They desired him for 
God’s sake to come in, and he should havo all. Alter these 
departed, a gentleman of the same country came and desired 
to speak with the king. Crayno the spy feared that he came 
for the same purpose as the other Englishmen, and so con¬ 
trived that the king set sail without any communication with 
him. Norfolk understood that the fleet consisted of three 
ships with four tops, and divers with three tops ; in all wore 
seen seventeen sail. When the king weighed anchor he went 
northward with a scanty breeze, but next morning the wind 
was “ very strenable,” and Norfolk was in somo hopes of tho 
royal travellers landing in Yorkshire near him. “ If God,” 
writes tho duke, “ would have sent such good fortuno, I 
would have so honestly handled him, that ho should havo 
drunk of my wine at Sheriff* Hutton, and tho quoen also, 
boforo his return into Scotland.” 

James sailed on until he came to another town, distant 
from tho villago aforesaid a great space. Crayne and his 
company being hero under similar circumstances to those 
which led them to tho Scarborough villago, other ten 
persons came on board to the king, and promised plainly 
that if he would take it upon him to come in, all should bo 
his. Tho name of this place was also unknown to Crayne, 
according to his own account—which is remarkable, if true 
;—but he perceived that there was a church there, dedicated 
'to Saint Andrew, and that the parson or vicar was a chaplain 
to King Henry. The villago was afterwards discovered to 
be Whitburn, near Sunderland, in the county of Durham. 
Dr. Cuthbcrt Marshall, its rector, was, I bolieve, as stated, a 
royal chaplain, and ho was a loyal man. Robert Ilodge, the 
parish priest, acting under him, was tho offender. Two 
boats of Scotchmen and Frenchmen had landed, and the 
priest told Crayne that there was ill news, for men were 
killed and hanged up, and the Duke of Norfolk dealt very 
cruelly ; and he wished the Duke to be hanged on one side 
the tree, and tho Lord Cromwell on the other. He wished, 
too, that the King of Scots had come five months before, and 
hinted that there was as good landing there for men as in 
any part of England. 
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James was not in a position, on a marriage trip, to accept 
the invitations of the English traitors, even if ho had as 
much confidence in the prospects of success as they had. 
But they would not be antidotes to the vinegar which the 
compulsory voyage must have thrown on the royal temper. 
The passage was a stormy and dangerous one, and the young 
queen never recovered from its effects. When James was 
opposite the Berwick frontier, or a little beyond he said 
among his gentlemen that, if he lived one year ho would 
himself break a spear on an Englishman s breast. lie entei ed 
Leith Harbour on Whifcsun-Eve, with ton great ships ot 
Franco, and four Scotch ships. , 

The English pursuivaut Ray was again at that time in 
Edinburgh, with instructions to report that in England the 
rumour of offensive military proceedings on the part ot 
Scotland was not behoved by wiso men, and that Henry s 
queen was thought to bo pregnant with a nail lor the coflin 
of tho Scotch succession. He was to enquire how the bcots 
were affected towards insurrection, and to make great cracks 
about the richos and power of England. When Crayne 
arrived, and saw by Henry’s arms “in the box upon Ray s 
heraldic breast that ho was an Englishman, ho showed him 
tho credences for Sadlor, and cautioned him about the 
Bishop of Limoges, who camo with James, and would 
probably pass in embassy to Henry. Ho was tho most 
crafty man in all Franco, and either he or his son would 
report his experience of England to James before returning 
to Franco. Crayne professed that ho would have given 20/., 
to have himself come through England to show his mind 

further. , _ _ . . 

Meanwhilo, the state of the north of England was satis¬ 
factory on the whole, and in this month of May, Sadler went 
to Scotland with a present and instructions for a long sermon 
to James. He was told by Henry to begin by mentioning 
the report which Lancaster Herald had made of his kind 
nephew’s good disposition, and that he (Henry) would open 
his mind; and that his new fortifications were merely for 
defence against the Bishop of Rome and his adherents, who 
intended his destruction by hook or by crook, by phas or 
nephas. He was loth to offend his nephew, who, in his 
simplicity, and by not attributing to himself any learning in 
religion, continued in the persuasion that the Bishop was 
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Christ’s vicar on earth ; but for God’s glory lie prayed him 
to join to his “ simplicity columbine ” the prudence of a 
serpent, and not to think himself, as his clergy wished 
him to be, “ as brute as a stock, or to mistrust that his 
wits, which he received of God, were not able to perceive 
Christ’s word.” He cautioned James against the publica¬ 
tion of the Pope’s cruel bull against him, and after some 
more rounds at the clergy, assured James that ho loved 
him as his own child, as ho would have shown if evil 
reports had not prevented him. 

Tho king now determined not to come down to York 
this year, and his reasons are amusing. There was an 
important embassy from the Emperor: armies were 
gathering near Calais : it was thought that Queen Jane had 
counted wrongly by a month, and any sudden rumours in 
the king’s absence might endanger her issue; and Ins delay 
having arisen by tho waste state of the north, that reason 
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me noruici'uiiiuoi' people would not nave any 
presence” whereas next year ho would pass as tar as 
Berwick. All this Norfolk was to say , but tiro real.reason 
he was to keep to himself, and it was that the far lourny 
and tho heat might increase a /tumour fallen into the King's 

lC9 ln July, Orayne had arrived in England, and was sent all 
along the coast from Flamborough northward When he 
came to Whitburn, he identified it, and its church dedicated 
to Saint Andrew. Its priest was seized, and brought by the 
Sheriff of Durham before Norfolk, at Sheriff Hutton (Aug. 1). 
At first he stuck firmly to an accusation that it was Gray no 
who spoke traitorous words, and those to himself. One said 
Yea, the other Nay, until Norfolk, fairly perplexed, ordered 
Craync out of tho room, and cajoled the priest bv promising 
to be a suitor for his pardon He m;ade a 
exculpating his rector entirely. Norfolk then sent the 
sheriff home to attach “ a fellow with a foul sauslywe face, 
to whom Orayne charged a marvellously seditious speech, 
but know not his name or dwelling. He was cap^^and 
sent to Sheriff Hutton, as were three others yho had been 
in the boat of offence at Whitburn. Norfolk, who was m 
bad health, departed from the north in October, being suc- 
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ceeded by the new Council of the North, under the able 
presidency of the amiable Bishop Tunstall of Durham. Soon 
after, we find him in the possession of two friars from 
Canterbury and Old Lynne, who, during the rebellion, 
entered into the house of the Grey Friars in Newcastle, 
whence they were expelled by Norfolk, and went into 
Scotland, but soon fell into such “very misery and great 
penury,” that they came back, and were captured. They 
now said that they would forsake the Bishop of Rome, and 
Tunstall wished them to be received to mercy, though he 
saw the inconvenience of the step, because they had returned 
after they were commanded to leave the kingdom, and, if 
they were taken in, probably others in a similar position 
might follow. So that there was some truth in the taunts of 
the Scotch councillors to Ray, but they do not appear to 
have treated the exiles with much kindness, notwithstanding 
their zeal for the ancient hierarchy. 

In March, 1539, a French ship, laden with Scotch 
goods, was driven into the Tyne. The servants of the Earl 
of Westmoreland (who had notice from an Englishman just 
arrived from Scotland, that an English priest was in the 
vessel) rode all night from Braucepcth or Raby, and fouud 
a priest lately taken out of Hexham prison (who tried to 
pervert his custodiers on the way to York), and two Irish 
monastics hidden under the baggages in the hold. Seditious 
letters from rebels in Ireland to the Pope aud Cardinal Pole 
also turned up. 

In December, 1539, Dr. Hilliard, “late chaplain to the 
Bishop of Durham,” received a privy token from the ejected 
Prior of Mountgrace in Yorkshire, commending him to the 
Prioress of Coldstream’s good offices towards procuring him 
an audience with the Scotch Cardinal Beaton. The Doctor 
had counselled several religious houses not to surrender, and 
was compelled to retreat into Scotland for safety. His old 
servant, Robert Vcale, who had accompanied him from 
London to Auckland, broke down at the latter place, from a 
horse’s stroke, and the Doctor sent for George Bishop of 
Auckland to accompany him towards Newcastle, preaching. 
At Coldstream Hilliard crossed the Tweed, and informed the 
Prioress that others of his sort would follow. But the 
servants of the Bailiff of Cornhill would not allow Bishop 
to follow his companion. He had to return, and was strictly 
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examined ; whilst Veale was committed to York Castle, and 
confessed his errand into Scotland. The Prior of Mount- 
grace was in keeping of the Council of the North, and the 
Prioress of Coldstream was not true to her order, for she 
gave secret information to England. The English Court now 
made great efforts to obtain refugees. Nicholas Musgrave, 
who had been concerned in the western disturbances, and 
Leech, one of the Lincolnshire rebels, had been in Edinburgh; 
and Dr. Hilliard was especially sought after. Even the offer 
of a notable Scotch fugitive in exchange was made in vain. 
In February, 1540, James positively declined to give him up, 
stating that ho never meddled with faulty churchmen, but 
left them to the law of “ Hali-kirk,” which ho would main¬ 
tain, but that as to other fugitives, ho would bo glad to 
exchange. It must not, however, bo supposed that, in this 
procedure, James acted upon a lofty sense of right and 
wrong. Ho did not dissolve his monasteries, but lie was 
bought by the clergy’s settlement of a substantial incomo 
upon him for a number of years, and with true national 
caution, in April, 1541, solicited the Pope’s continuation of 
tho grant. His Holiness was, however, still unsubdued and 
undegraded by the revolutions in tho Church, and scruplod 
to grant the request. 

In July, 1541, Henry VIII. loft his capital to pay his 
long-promised visit to tho north, having agreed with James 
of Scotland to meet him at York, and, on tho 16th August, 
entered Yorkshire. There was no lack of pomp on his 
progress ; but one great object of his visit entirely failed, for 
the Scottish king, after continual excuses, at last plainly 
apologised for his absence. Henry was excessively exas¬ 
perated. His attempts to break the alliance between James 
and his Church had only led to jokes from the Scotch king 
and refusal to confiscate, though he swore lie would make 
some of the monks amend their lives. He had married, for 
his second wife, Mary of Cuise, who had refused the hand of 
the redoubtable Henry. And now, after a promise of some 
kind to meet Henry, had, after former refusals, been elicited 
from the unwilling James, the latter failed in performance. 
A renewal of the old claims of England to the Scottish crown, 
and a desultory renewal of hostilities between the countries, 
mixed with attempts to make matters up, were the result 
and in connection with the Pilgrimage of Grace, the last 
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singular notices of its exiles unfold a strange tale. It shall 
be given chronologically, and the depositions of both sides 
shall be credited, as their general accuracy seems to be 
obvious. 

On Nov. 14, 1542, Somerset Herald and Ray, Berwick 
pursuivant, two English officers at arms, arrived at Edinburgh 
with letters to the Scotch king from the Duke of Norfolk. 
James was absent hawking, and his council stated that they 
were to receive all letters. The heralds delivered their 
epistle, and were assigned lodgings and good cheer, wine 
being sent them by a Scotch herald every day. They found 
that Dr. Hilliard and. other refugees were still in Scotland, 
especially John Priestman and William Leech, who had lived 
there for more than six years in great indigence and dread 
of their lives, having been engaged in the opening insurrection 
of Lincolnshire. They had no support from England, and 
subsisted wholly on James’s bounty, which, however, according 
to the exiles’ own account, was not very voluntary or liberal, 
and, after the army of Scotland was “ sealed,” they perceived 
a decline of favour with the Scotch lords. Conferring as to 
the cause, they concluded that any cruel or mischievous deed 
to Englishmen would restore them to credit. The king had 
returned to Edinburgh, and the two exiles, before taking any 
measures, procured an interview with him. They insinuated 
that the English heralds were spies, and pity it were if they 
should go unpunished. James vouchsafed no answer, but 
looked toward them, and with his hand made a certain sign. 
It was enough. They gathered that he “ forced not, though 
they had a shrewd turn.” They next went to the king’s 
secretary, and cunningly asked him for some subsistence, or 
leave to depart to serve in foreign wars, being sure, they said, 
that when the wars between England and Scotland broke up, 
they would be delivered to the King of England. The 
secretary promised them wages shortly, and emphatically 
said, “ Fear not; nor have no such doubt; for, if you had 
killed the King of England himself, you should not be 
delivered into England.” Then they proceeded to the 
cardinal, praying him to be good to them. The cardinal 
promised fairly, but added the vile innuendo, that “ they had 
been long succoured in Scotland, and that the time was now 
of service.” He asked them what they could do, and one of 
them was summoned into the council. But no rewards or 
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wages were given them up to the time fixed for the Eng¬ 
lishmen’s return. Their poverty was great, and they became 
certain that they were being starved into the commission of 
some cruel deed. This cruel deed assumed a definite shape, 
and they conceived, rightly or wrongly, that the Court 
expected the slaughter of the inoffensive heralds at their 
hands. No man, indeed, promised them reward for the act, 
nor gave them a comfortable word of encouragement; but, 
according to their own account, they perceived “ as well by 
the Scots’ fashions, that they would have such a thing done, 
as though they commanded them expressly to do it.” Leech 
had a brother in Scotland, who, according to Priestman, 
refused to co-operate with them ; but Ray, one of the 
heralds, declared this other Leech a participator in the 
events which followed. 

If the Scotch Court really acted as is described, it did 
not represent Scotch feeling, for a Scotch pursuivant, who 
must have perceived that the exiles were bent on some 
desperate enterprise, came with some of his nation and 
warned his unsuspecting brethren of England against their 
own countrymen, with a kind “ Take heed.” The two 
heralds immediately required a safeguard, and the friendly 
pursuivant, whose name was Dingwell, was appointed to go 
with them. On November 25, they received a reply to the 
letter they had brought, and because Henry had only 
written through his lieutenant, James answered through his. 
The heralds received a present of twenty crowns, with the 
mortifying remark, that this was the lieutenant’s reward, and 
that if they had come from the English king, they should 
have had a Scottish king’s reward. In company with Ding- 
well they left Edinburgh for a day’s journey to Dunbar. 

Meanwhile, as they afterwards deposed, the two refugees 
hired a lad to run on foot with them and procure them 
horses, the lad being ignorant of their purpose. They 
intended to slaughter Somerset and his fellows within the 
“ bounde rodde ” of Berwick, in greater bravado of England ; 
but their horses failed them, and they made up their mind 
to do it earlier. The heralds arrived within two miles 
of Dunbar. It waxed near even, and darkness was throwing 
a mantle on the earth. Somerset and his boy rode first, and 
wore followed by Ray and the Scotch pursuivant. Suddenly 
the two refugees appeared on horseback. The lad on foot 
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was with them, as they maintained; but, according to Ray, 
the third person was Leech’s brother. Riding past Ray and 
the pursuivant, they came up with Somerset in silence. 
According to Ray, they spoke to Somerset not a word, but 
one of them ran him through with a lance-staff behind, 
another pierced him to the heart with a dagger in front, and 
a third struck Somerset’s boy on the face with his sword and 
brought him to the ground. On the contrary, the refugees, 
who declared Leech’s brother to be absent, said that Leech 
required Somerset to yield, and, on his refusal, a mutual 
encounter happened, in which, after a long struggle with 
daggers, Somerset was slain ; and that, during this engage¬ 
ment, Priestman attacked Somerset’s young man, who cried 
in vain for help to Ray, who, for fear of losing the treasonable 
letters they supposed him to possess, fled with speed of horse. 

Now, if Leech’s brother was really absent, Ray might pos¬ 
sibly be led by the rapidity of action into the erroneous belief 
that three men made the attack. Priestman might assault 
Somerset with a lance in silence, and run off to attack his boy, 
while Leech summoned Somerset to surrender. But if the 
companion of the refugees was indeed passive, and if Somer¬ 
set was never wounded by more than one of the assailants 
at once, why did not Ray and the Scotch pursuivant, who had 
purposely been sent as a safeguard, rush to the defence of 
their comrades ? Were they then both cowards ? This 
could hardly be. 

On the fall of Somerset’s boy the refugees alighted, and 
their horses ran away. Their companion ran after the steeds, 
aud then Ray and the pursuivant ventured to come up : 
another proof that the comrade of the refugees can scarcely 
have been passive before. “ Fye on you, traitors! ” they 
exclaimed, “ye have done a shameful act.” The refugees’ 
footman, who ran after the horses, rode away with them as 
fast as he could, according to the assassins, but Ray stated 
that lie returned. The refugees left Somerset dead, and ran 
after Somerset’s horses, and were long in getting them. While 
they were so employed, Ray fled, and the refugees leaping 
upon the new horses, one of them said, “ Fie, we have lost 
the other heretic.” Ray heard this, spurred his horso and 
escaped. The exiles then returned to the dead Somerset, 
spoiled him, and gave his boy three more wounds. The 
Scotch pursuivant had not departed, and, according to the 
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narration of himself and the wounded boy, confirming Ray’s 
statement that three persons were actively employed as 
murderers, the three men bid him bear witness to the Council 
and all other, that John Priestman, William Leech, and his 
brother, banished Englishmen, had slain Somerset, and no 
Scotchman had done it. 

Vengeance was not delayed upon the King of Scotland 
and his Court. It was poured out that very day, when the 
indignation of the nobles against court minionslnp produced 
the disgraceful rout of Solway Moss. 

Next morning (Nov. 26), Ray, who had fled to Ennerwik 
Castle, desired his host to obtain for him an interview with 
the king and council. We can readily understand the feelings 
which prompted them to substitute for the interview a guard 
of twenty men for his conveyance to England. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the laird of the castle executed the order, but not 
before Ray had taken the guard to Somerset’s body, caused 
it to be decently buried in Dunbar church, and provided 
surgical aid for the wounded boy. James and his council 
now became terrified at the prospect of Henry’s revenge. 
Although the intended murder was foreseen at Court, as the 
friendly warning to the victims manifests, and although by 
the farce of sending a single herald as a safeguard, it was 
permitted, James now wrote letters professing indignation, 
and stating that the assassins had been dragged out of sanc¬ 
tuary and committed to Edinburgh Castle for punishment. 
He, moreover, desired Henry’s safe-conduct for fourteen 
persons to go and declare the verity of the slaughter so that 
punition might follow. Henry passionately answered that no 
declaration could be satisfactory until the murderers were 
given up. “ Nephew,” said he, “ this slaughter is so cruel, so 
abominable, and so barbarous, as howsoever other things stand 
between us, we cannot choose but most heartily wish and 
desire that it may appear both to us and to the world that it 
hath been committed against your will.” But before this 
reply reached Scotland, the causes of the dismal overthrow at 
Solway Moss, and apprehension of the consequences of the 
murder, had afflicted a mind “predisposed to a savage 
melancholy” with immoderate grief, and, seven days after 
the birth of his beautiful and hapless daughter, James V. died 
of a broken heart. 

Such is the wild tragedy which concludes our knowledge 
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of the Pilgrims of Grace. On James’s death, the Scottish 
council desired peace, and delivered up the assassins, Leech 
and Priestman, who possessed some grounds of excuse, and 
were very repentant. Leech’s brother was also given up at 
the “bounde rodde” of Berwick, where the murder was to 
have been committed. Leech himself was executed in May 
following. With all James’s faults, the independence lie had 
shown in the protection (such as it was) of the refugees, con¬ 
trasts with subsequent acts of the governments of Scotland. 
His death, indeed, opened out a new era which prepared the 
way for the union of the crowns. Destructive inroads were 
made into Scotland in the last days of Henry, and in his son 
Edward’s reign, but, generally, England found that gold 
transmitted to the capital did more for her interest than steel 
thrown into the frontiers of Scotland ; and very much of the 
old Bruco spirit, fortunately as it ultimately proved, disap¬ 
peared at Solway Moss. Its continuance might have com¬ 
pelled the carrying out of Henry VIlI.’s will, and the 
rejection of the Scottish succession; and, had the Stuarts 
been supplanted by a race more conciliatory to the middle 
classes of England, the destruction of the despotic rule of 
the Tudors might have been delayed until the days, and 
for the atrocities, of the French llcvolution. 


* * The materials of the preceding Memoir will be found scattered over 
the divisions of the State Papers printed by the Record Commission. The 
arrangement into those divisions must be objectionable to historians gene¬ 
rally, but to antiquaries in the Northern Marches they arc peculiarly 
pernlexiug. • There is no distinction, as would naturally be expected, 
between papers relating to the affairs of Scotland and those of Northern 
England. The dates given to these papers also continually require careful 
verification. 
















NOTICE OF A HEAD-PIECE OF BRIGANDINE ARMOUR, FOUND 
AT DAVINGTON PRIORY, KENT. 

IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. THOMAS WILLEMENT, F.S.A. 

Towards the close of the XVth and throughout the 
XVIth century, the inconvenience occasioned by the pon¬ 
derous nature of armour of plate naturally led to the 
adoption of various defences of less rigid and cumbrous 
description. The frequent use at that period of body-armour 
formed of mail or small plates of metal, quilted within a 
garment of linen or other more costly tissue, has perhaps 
been hitherto insufficiently noticed. From the perishable 
nature of the material we can rarely expect to meet with 
original examples of such armour, even under circumstances 
most favourable to their preservation; whilst on the other 
hand the scanty evidence to be gained from contemporary 
writers, or from the concise description in an inventory or a 
bequest, may scarce suffice to define the precise distinction 
between the brigandinc and the “ noble jazeran,”—the jacket 
of mail, the privy coat of fence, and the plated doublet. 

A remarkable example of armour of plates of iron stitched 
between folds of linen, forming a “secret,” or concealed 
protection for the head, has recently been brought before 
the Institute by Mr. Willeraent. Body-armour of precisely 
similar workmanship exists in various collections, but no 
specimen has hitherto been noticed, destined to supply the 
place of the rigid and ponderous head-piece usually worn. 
Tho circumstances connected with the discovery are no less 
singular than the remarkable preservation of the relic. 
“ It was found (Mr. Willement states) towards the close of 
February, 1856, at Davington Priory, Kent, on the top of a 
wall, 2 feet in thickness and about 20 feet from the ground, 
the wall being composed of irregular stones, flint and 
rubble, probably of the time of Edward II. Tho cap was 
not imbedded in the masonry, but was found lying loose and 
dry, between two wall-plates which extended through the 
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greater part of the west front; the roof which they carried 
not being older than the time of Henry VIII., (see woodcut). 
It is certainly a head-covering, perhaps too small for a male 
adult, and how could such an article find its way amongst 
the Benedictine nuns \ Was it used in any way as a peni¬ 
tential infliction ? ” 

Although of rather diminutive proportions, as observed by 
Mr. Willement,—the height of the cap being 4-| inches ; the 
brim l -\; the diameter of the opening for the head, about 
6 inches”—-yet this curious object is undoubtedly a “ privy 



Section of Wall. Davlnglwi Priory. 
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cap of fence,” armour for the head. We may safely assign 
its date to the XVIth century, and regard it as destined to 
be worn within the low-crowned, narrow-brimmed hat, in 
vogue in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The 
form occurs frequently in the spirited woodcuts of Jost 
Amman, of the same period. Such a defence was obviously 
not suited to the perilous emergencies of actual warfare ; as 
a protection in a fray or skirmish, in travelling or in nightly 
adventure, it may have been found an effectual expedient. 
It is formed, as shown in the accompanying representation, 
of several rows of small octagonal plates of iron, overlapping- 
each other: the brim being composed of a single row of 
plates of rather larger size than those used in other parts of 
the cap. These plates are laid between stout canvas, and 
quilted together, so to speak, by fine twine stitched arouud 
the plates, and through the oilct-holes in the centre of each 
of them. The “privy cap,” thus ingeniously compacted. 
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possessed considerable flexibility ; and when removed from 
the bat it might be folded up in small compass, and carried 
about the person as a precaution against any sudden emer¬ 
gency, with almost as much facility as the skeleton cap of 
fence in Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith’s collection, figured in this 
Journal, vol. vii., p. 229, where notices of other examples 
may be found. 

No allusion to the sccrette formed of plates, such as the 
curious specimen before us, appears to have been found in the 
writers or inventories of the period. These caps were some¬ 
times formed with mail, and with horn, the latter being used 
probably in like manner as the whalebone, baleine, at an 
earlier period. In the Inventory of effects of Sir John 
Fastolf, who died in 1459, occur—“ xxiiij. cappes stuffyd 
with borne and sum withe mayle. Item, j. Jakke of blakke 
lynen clothe stuffyd with mayle. Item, vj. Jakkes stuffyd 
with borne.” (Archaeologia, vol. xxi., p. 270.) We find in 
Palsgrave’s “ Eclaircissement dc la Langue Francoyse” 
1530,—“ Cappe of fence, segrelte de naiUe .” Florio, in his 
Italian Dictionary, renders “ Secrcta, a thin steele cap or 
close skull worne under a hat.” Sir John Smithe, in his 
“ Instructions, Observations and Orders Mylitarie, &c, com¬ 
posed 1591,” speaks of the imperfect equipment of light 
horsemen, “ armed with red or pied cappes and steele sculles 
within them ; ” and lie recommends that the mounted 
archers should use “deepe steele sculles in very narrow 
brimd hattes, well stuffed for the easines of their heades,” 
and either jacks of mail, “or else light and easie brigaudines, 
or at least ilet-lioled doublets, verie easie and well fitted to 
their bodies; their sleeves chained within with maile, or 
else with certcn narrow stripes of scrccloth betwixt the 
lining and outside of their sleeves for the easines of their 
arrnes.” 1 

Although no other example of the cap quilted with iron 
plates has hitherto occurred, several brigandine doublets, of 
precisely similar construction to that of the secrette in 
Mr. Willement’s possession, have been preserved. Examples 
may be seen in the Tower Armory, part of the old Tudor 
stores, as I am informed by Mr. Hewitt, and one of these 
has been figured in Grose’s “ Ancient Armour,’ pi. xxvi. 
There is one in the Armory at Goodrich Court, which once 


1 Instructions, Ac. pp. 198, 204. 
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belonged to a Kentish bowman, and is described by the late Sir 
S. Meyrick as a Brigandine Jacket. It is figured by Skelton, 
vol. i., pi. 34. Iu the museum formed in 185G, during the 
Meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh, another was produced 
by Mr. W. B. Johnstone, Treasurer of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. In this last, the form and dimensions of the oilet- 
holed iron plates, the mode in which they are quilted within 
the canvas by external cords in straight and diagonal lines, 
passing through those perforations, and the general aspect 
of the workmanship, so closely resemble those of the head- 
piece from Davington, that we might suppose both to have 
been produced by the same artificer. 2 On the other hand, 
the fashion of the doublet enables us to ascertain the dato 
of both these defences. The peculiar “ pcasecod bellied ” 
form, as it is designated by Bulwcr, a fashion first introduced 
in the breast-plate of armour in the reign of Edward VI., 
may suffice to fix the age as the later half of the XVIth 
century. Sir S. Meyrick assigned a date as late as 1590 to 
the doublet in his collection. Such brigandine jackets, he 
observes, were in the reign of Elizabeth appropriated to the 
bowmen. It is obvious that their comparative flexibility 
rendered them well suited for that purpose; and Sutcliffe, 
who produced his “Practice of Armes ” in 1593, observes, 
that some now-a-days little esteem the bow, “yet, if our 
archers were armed with plated jackes as in time past, 
neither shottc could abide them in even ground, nor pikes 
without shotte.” 3 

The precise distinction between various defences used as 
substitutes for the more ponderous armour of plate is often 
obscure, and I hope on some future occasion to give a more 
extended notice of their peculiarities. We trust that 
Mr. Ilewitt will be enabled to complete his useful treatise 
on “Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe.” lie will 
doubtless throw as much light on the difficulties which occur 
in our investigations of the armour of the XVIth century, 
as lie has upon that of the earlier periods. 

ALBERT WAY. 

. 8 !| OS been suggested, with much 23, likewise he mentions “Jackctsof male 
probability, that the term "llet holed and plated doublets;” nud. p. 1SS. ho 
doublets,” used by Sir John Smithe, pp. rccomrnouds that some light troops 
1S5, 204, may have been assigned to should bo armed “ onolie with light tar- 
brigmuhne jackets of this description. gets and plated doublets sufficient to 
3 Sutcliffe, tit supra, p. 103. At p. bcarc the thrust of a Bword.” 


<®r(<jfafll Bocumenis. 

CERTIFICATE BY THE BLACK PRINCE REGARDING THOMAS DE 
PRAYERS, OF BARTHOilLEY, CHESHIRE, DATED 1343. 

Fon permission to publish the document which follows we arc indebted 
to Mr. Thomas W. Jones, of Nantwich. It was exhibited in the Temporary 
Museum at Chester during the meeting of tho Institute in that city. Having 
proceeded from tho Black Prince as Earl of Chester, it was an appropriate 
contribution to that collection ; while tho nature of the instrument and the 
seal attached give it a more extensive interest. It is in effect a certificate 
by tho Prince, that Thomas de Prayers of Bartliomlcy, ns tho namo of the 
placo is now spelt, who had, no doubt, shown some signs of eccentricity as 
well as prodigality, was on examination found to be of sane mind and capable 
of managing his own affairs. We print it with the contractions extended. 

Edward, eisnez filz au noble Hoi Dengletcrre ct do Franco, Prince de 
Gales, Dues de Comownillc, ct Countc de Ccslrc, a touz ccux qe ccstcs lettres 
vciTont ou orront, salut: Por ce qe done nous estoit a entendre, qc Thomas 
de Prayers de Bcrtonlcghe de nostro Countec do Cestrc estoit folnastre, 1 et 
on sa folio alicna graunt partio de ses terres a graunt damngo do lui ct do 
nous ; sur quoi nous lui feismc3 venir devant nous pur estre examine, et lui 
feismes examiner pur gentz do nostre counseil et autors sages do loy ; sur 
quele oxaminacion trovo est, qil cat hornme de bone seine memoire, et tiel 
qi so poet mesrnes et ses terres governor en mnnero nssez covcnablc, n cc qo 
nous fumes enfourmez do ceux qi lont examinez. En tosmoignance do quele 
chose nous avoms fait fairo cestos nos lettres overtes. Done souz nostre 
prive Seal a nostro manoir de Kcnyngtone le xvj. jour de May, lan du regne 
nostre trcschcr seignur et piero lo Roi Dcnglcterre dis ct septismo et de 
France quart. (*•• s.) 

The Cheshire family of Prayers or Pracrs, de Pratis, Pratellis, Prntcriis, 
or Prncriis, was probably of Norman extraction. Tho name being one 
that was likely to distinguish different persons, several families so designated 
might he expected to be found both here nud in Normandy. In the latter 
country it took the forms of Pres, Preaux, and Presles. The words Pracria 
and Prarin, derived from Pratcrin and Prataria (signifviug according to 
Du Congo "pratorum series ”), by the t being dropped nnalogouoly to the 
change of pater and /rater into pere nnd/r£re, were the Latin forms of 
Prairie; which, though now considered peculiarly American, was and still is 
a French term, and was occasionally used in this country. An instance of it 
we remember to have seen in an English deed of the XVIIth century, 
relating to lands in Cheshire. This family appears to have been settled 

1 For folastre: Guiil. Guiart uses tlio tho following explanationOn croit 
word folna/rc, of which Roquefort gives que ce mot a pu signifies archi-fou.” 
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in that county since tho beginning of the Xlltli century. 5 It seems not 
'improbable that one of them, not mentioned by Ormerod, was in tho servico 
of the last Ranulph, Earl of Chester, in Normandy ; for m 1180 wo find 
a Ranulph do Pracriis, ns the deputy to tho Earl of Chester, rendered an 
account for the prcepositurce of S. Jacques do Bcuvron and of Ayranchcs ; 
and tho same person was apparently a witness to a confirmation by that 
Earl of somo donations to tho Priory of Plcssis-Gnmould ; and ho may 
liavo been tho Rcnaud do Prairie, who, with his son Hasculf, granted to 
tho Abbey of S. Andrd on Gouffcrn two acres of land at 1 mine ; for 
D’Anisyhas sometimes rendered do Praeriis by do Preaux, and sometimes 
by do Promo.* Tho Thomas do Prayers named in tho above instrument 
was tho son of Richard do Prayers by Joan his wife, tho oldest of the 
three co-hoircsses of Crewe, and succeeded to Barthomloy ami other 
estates in tho county, in G Edward III. after tho death of tho widow of 
his elder brother Ranulph, as his heir. Those estates were held of tho 
Earl of Chester by knight service. This Thomas died m 23 Edward III., 
about six years after tho date of tho documont, leaving a daughtor Elisabeth 
liis solo heiress ; who married Sir Robert Fulloshurst, one of tho Esquires 
of James Lord Audloy at tho hattlo of Poictiors. Tho passage, men- 
tioning that tho alienations by Thomas do Prayers “ on sa folio had 
boon prejudicial to tho Princo as well ns to himself, may have had 
roforonco to tho tenuro of tho estates. It was not, howevor, wo concoivo, 
ns tho lord of whom they wore hold that tho Princo had him examined 
in regard to his sanity, but ns boing invested with tho royal authority in 
this County Pnlotino. Ono branch of tho prorogativo of tho Crown was, to 
have tho custody of lunatics and their ostatos, providing for tho mdintcnnnco 
of them and their families out of tho profits, and rcsorving tho surplus for 
tlioir uao in tho ovont of recovery; aright which was confirmed, if it wore 
not conferred on tho crown, by tho stntuto of 17 Edw. II. Prrorogntiva 
Regis. To carry this into offcot, an examination and inquiry into tho stato 
of tho supposod' lunatio took plaoo ; and if ho woro found non compos 
mentis, tho King took chargo of his person nnd ostates, and committed 
thorn to tho custody of somo noiuinoo of his own, who, though liable to 
account, ofton derived no small advantogo from tho appointment. Any 
grants previously mado by tho lunatic whtlo in that stato woro void, and 
tho lands granted woro resumed for his benefit. In tho present caso, had 
Thomas do Prayers boon found to bo non compos, nnd to have been so 
when ho nlionatod somo of his ostatos, tho Princo, iu oxcrcisc of this branch 
of his regalia, would, no doubt, liavo sot aside thoso alienations, and taken 
possession of tho ostates, that ho might commit them, together with thoso 
that remained unnlienated, nnd also the person of his lunatic tenant and 
subject, to some one on his behalf. It will lie remarked that in this 
point of view such alienations wore to the prejudice of the Prince, ns 
well as of Thomas do Prayers himself. It should seem to liavo boon part 
of tho duty of tho eschentor to look after matters of this kind ; nnd to him 
or tho sheriff was tho writ of inquiry usually directed. If any certificate 
similar to this has been previously published, it lias escaped our notice. 

W. S. W. 


t Omierod’s Cheshire, iii. p. 1G1. 4 D’Anisy’s Archives du Calvados, ii. 

* Rot. Scac. Norm. i. 40, and Prof. pp. 88, 148. 
xci et seq. B Ibid, and p. 142, and ii. p. 452. 
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The privy seal of Edward the Black Prince, au impression of which, 
on bright red wax, is appended to tho foregoing document, had not 
previously fallen under our observation It is not included in the series 
of seals described by the late Sir N. Harris Nicolas in his Memoir 
“ On tho Badge and Mottoes of tho Princo of Wales,” Archceologia, 
Vol. xxxi., p. 361 ; and we have sought in vain for any notice of it olse- 
whero. Tho impression, as will bo aeou by the woodout, has suffered 
some injury, and the legend is unfortunately impovfcct. Tho seal, in its 
perfect state, measured about 1 inch and | in diameter. It boars an 
csoutchoon of tho arms of England, difforcncod by a label of three points : 
tho escutcheon is placed within au cight-cuspod nauel of very elegant design, 
tho cuspings boiug pierced with tracer)’, and tho small intervening spaces 
in tho field of tho soal are filled up with foliated ornaments at tho sides, and 
a diminutive dcmi-lioncel rampant introduced iu tho centre at the top of tho 
escutcheon. Tho following portion only of the legend can bo deciphered :— 

.... bdwahdi primo.I itEat .... Tho wholo in all probability 

read as followss’ bdwaiidi piiimoop.niti ukois anome, as these words 
occur on another seal (ongravod by Sandford, p. 125). In that exnmplo tho 
continuation of tho legend runs thus:—&: franc’ : prtnctpftf : : 

Uucts : coritub’ : & : comit' : resit’. All theso titles could, however, 
scarcoly have boon introduced within tho spaco affordod on tho soal 
horo figured, even with the aid of contractions. 



rrlvy fkrtl or Edward tho block Princo. IT Edw. III. MtS. Oritftunl *Uc. 

Tho label borne as a mark of cadency by Edward tho Black Princo 
appears to havo been either of five, or of throe points, indiscriminately. 
In many instances, such as tho escutcheon on tho tomb of Bishop Burghorsh 
in Lincoln Minster, Ggured in this .lournal (Vol. VII., p. 162, in tho Momoir 
*• On somo Marks of Cadency borno by tho sons of King Edward III.’’) 
the label has fivo points. On a largo seal of the Block Prince, on which 
ho appears mounted on horseback (turned to tho loft) tho shield on Ins arm, 
his surcoat, tho trappings of tho horse, and a large escutcheon on tho reverse 
of the seal, all display the arms of Englaud, difforcuced with a label of 
five points. In this example tho Prince wears ailottes. On a seal, in the 
Augmentation Office, closely resembling in general design that above figured, 
but of somewhat larger dimensions, and probably the Prince's seal for the 
Earldom of Chester, being inscribed :—• Sigill’ Edwardi Fil’ Regis Angl 
Comitis Cestr', the escutcheon bears the arms of England with a label of five 
points. On another large seal with a mounted figure (turned to the right, no 
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ailcttes) the shield on the Prince’s arm and the trappings of the horse 
display England with a label of three points only, whilst the escutcheon on 
the reverse has one of five points. 6 On the other hand, the jupon of the 
Prince’s effigy on his tornb in Canterbury Cathedral, the enamelled 
escutcheons affixed to the sides of the tomb, the seal for the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, and another seal figured by Saudford, ns also five other seals 
of smaller dimensions, all of them bearing Franco and England quar¬ 
terly, supply examples of the use of the label with three points only. 

Amongst the charters entrusted to us by the Corporation of Cheater for 
exhibition in the Temporary Museum, there was one to which is appended 
the seal of the Block Prince, already noticed ns preserved m the 
Augmentation Office (described by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, Archmologia, 
vol. xxxi. p. 361), and attached to a document dated July 16, 28 Ed. III. 
1354. Tho impression produced at Chester is perfect, but not in equally 
good condition as that moulded by the late Mr. Doublcday in the Augmen¬ 
tation Office. It is appended to a charter of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
dated at Chester March 9, “ anno regui patris nostri Anglic xxviij., et 
Francic xv.” (1354). This seal has been imperfectly figured in the 
“ Remarks on the History of Seals," by tho late Rev. W. II. Massio 
(Journal of the Chester Arelucological and Historic Society, vol. i. p. 17G).* 
Mr. Massie gives it os “ the Exchequer Seal of tho Palatinate, in 1371 ; ” 
the document to which it is appended being dated at Chester, May 6, 
44 Edw. III., and stated to be scaled “ sigillo scaccarii nostri." It is 
preserved amongst tho documents belonging to tho Cordwainers of Chester. 

The various seals used by the Black Prince are well dcserviug of more 
minute attention than they have hitherto received, and wo hope, on some 
future occasion, to place before our readers a more detailed enumeration 
of them than cau conveniently be comprised within the limits of our present 


8 This 5* the seal, No. 1, noticed by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, Archtoologia, vol. 
xxxi. p. 361, and ’obtained by Mr. Dou¬ 
bleday from the Archives at the Hotel 
Soubise, Paris. Tho description there 
given is not strictly accurate, aud tho state¬ 
ment that t!:e label has five points on 


the obverse as woll as tho reverse, appears 
on close examination questionable. 

7 The seal is figured on the page of 
seals facing p. 104 ; fig. 4. Facsimiles of 
the various seals of tho Black Prince 
may be obtained from Mr. It, Ready, 
High Street, Lowestoft. 


^toceetjmgs at tfje /Wettings of t&e Sttfruologfeal Institute. 

June 5 , 1857. 

The Lord Talbot de Malaiiide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Itf accordance with the announcement made at the previous meeting an 
extensive collection of portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, was brought before 
the Society. The noble President, in opening the proceedings, observed 
that in consequence of the high degree of interest with which the proposed 
formation of such an exhibition had been received, and the liberal readiness 
with which various portraits of essential value in the series had been pro¬ 
mised by private collectors and public institutions, the requisite arrange¬ 
ments would still occupy some time before these numerous memorials of the 
ill-fated Queen could be suitably displayed. Lord Talbot felt the highest 
gratification in announcing the gracious condescension shown by Iler Majesty 
and by the Princo Consort, on the present occasion. His Royal Highness, 
who had been recently pleased to extend the distinction of his Patronage 
to the Institute, had signified his approbation of the undertaking now con¬ 
templated ; and the permission had been graciously conceded that the series 
should be enriched by the valuable portraitures of Mary Stuart in the 
Royal Collections. ..... 

Mr. Edward Freefax discoursed on the architectural peculiarities of 
a picturesque church in Monmouthshire, an example of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury,—St. Mellons, situated between Newport and Cardiff. It presents 
some features of remarkable if not unique character; of these a detailed 
description will be found in the Memoir subsequently published by 
Mr. Freeman, in the “ Archsologia Cambrensis.” (Third Senes, vol. in.. 

p. 265.) 

Mr. Octavios Moroax, M.P., offered some observations on the progress 
of the art of watchmaking, as exemplified in a most attractive manner by 
the collection formed by him, and which he brought before the Society 
on this occasion. He traced the characteristic peculiarities in their con¬ 
struction, from the earliest pocket-clocks, as they were termed, produced 
at Nuremberg about 1510. Before that period the motion had been given 
to the mechanism by weights alone ; the ingenuity of the German artificer, 
Peter Helc, devised a new moving power by means of a coiled spring, and 
produced small orloges which might be carried about, os a contemporary 
writer Cocclmus observes, “ctiam in sinu marsupiovc.” Mr. Morgan 
pointed out examples of the successive improvements in the mechanism 
of watches, more especially in the earlier periods, as illustrated by the 
remarkable scries in bis possession. He has given a valuable memoir on 
this subject in the “ Archxologia,” vol. xxxiii., p. 84. He remarked, in 
allusion to the memorials of the ill-fated Queen of Scots, to winch tlic 
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attention of the Society had been invited, Hint no personage of her times, 
if tradition may bo believed, had possessed so many watches ns Mary 
Stuart ; and amongst the innumerable specimens attributed to her there 
were doubtless some of high interest and authenticity, ns associated with 
her history. Tho celebrated watch in the form of a human skull, of which 
Mr. Morgan had found a drawing amongst the collections of the Society of 
Antiquaries, was, probably, an authentic relic of her times. Miss Agnes 
Strickland, who was present on this occasion, remarked that in her “ Lifo 
of Mary Stuart ” mention would bo found of several watches which might 
be rogarded as having undoubtedly belonged to that Queen ; and amongst 
these she might spocinlly call tho attention of tho Society to the watch 
given by tho Qucon to Knox, by whoso biographer, Dr. McCrio, it is 
described as in tho possession of Mr. Thompson of Aberdeen. Tho very 
curious memento morl mentioned by Mr. Morgan, had been tho gift of 
Mary to her maid of honour, Mary Scton, and belonged to tho lato Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart.' Tho maker’s namo is Moyso, of Blois. 
Another of tho Queen’s watchos now belongs to Sir Pctor Murray 
Thrcipland, Bart.; it is of crystal, in tho form of a coffin. 

Professor Buckmax, of Cirencester, related tho following particulars in 
regard to tho progross of tho Muieum of local antiquities recently 
established at that place :— 

" Knowing tho kind interest tho Institute has over takon in out- 
antiquarian proceedings at Corinium, I liavo much plcasuro in furnishing 
you with tho following report upon tho Museum. You nro aware that a 
good building was erected by tho Earl Bathurst for tho accommodation of 
our fine pavements, and in this tho tossolntcd floors hnvo boon most suc¬ 
cessfully relaid. Tho plan for carrying out this operation, which I had 
tho plcasuro of communicating to tho Institute on a former occasion, 1 
has proved to bo most offootivo and successful, ns overy porticlo of 
tho design remains intact; and with our method of donning tho pavements, 
their general effect is, 1 am happy to say, increasing in brilliancy. Tho 
plan adopted has boon to giro an occasional rubbing with a Bath briok. 
wiping tho pavements ovor afterwards with milk. 

•' The substantial oak and glass cases arranged round tho Museum nro 
full of nnciont relics of tho most curious description ; tho collection is 
particularly rich in personal ornaments and domestic appliances ; much 
of this instructive collcctiou was obtained in the extensivo diggings, which 
I carried on at the Lcausos gardons, and in which I was so kindly assisted 
in tho matter of expense by several members of the Institute. 

" Amongst our ornaments of Roman workmanship may bo mentioned the 
largo collection of armilltc and fibulrc, many of very beautiful design, as 
may bo scon from tho wood-cuts by Delamotto, accompanying the account 
which I hnvo givon in tho * Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester.’ 
Some of these, with other interesting relics nro now in the Art Treasures 
Collection at Manchester, where they will fill up in part the earlier 
details of tho history of art-manufuctures in Britain. In pottery, 
wo havo three rare objects, namely, a funnel, ft colum, or colander, 
and an infant’s feeding-bottle—all of interest, as illustrative of homo 
manners. The collection of cutlery is very largo, and a very perfect 

1 This curious watch has bccu figured ! Archied. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 183. 

In Smith’s "Historical Curiosities.” 
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counterpart of the modern oyster-knife, with a jet haft and bronze guard, 
shows us that our present implement of that description is no new invention. 

“ However, without being tedious in describing our local curiosities in 
detail, the Society will bo pleased to bear that I have succeeded in bringing 
togethev about fifteen huudred objects, which are now in progress of being 
numbered and catalogued, with a view to the publication of nil Illus¬ 
trative Guido to the Museum. Such a work is required, not only for the 
instruction of our numerous visitors, but as a means of rofcrcnce for the 
antiquary, enabling him to comparo the results of observations at different 
Homan stations. 

•• As an illustration of tho interest takon in this collection, you will bo 
gratified to leant that tho visitors' book contains more than ono thousand 
names in nino months ; and as the head of a party often enters ouly his 
own name, and many persons avail themselves of tho perfect ease and freedom 
of admission for repeated visits, it will bo seen that this collection is oxcitiug 
a degreo of attention highly gratifying to the noble Earl who has been its 
founder, as I assure you it is to myself to witness that a permanent and 
convenient depository has boon provided for theso remains. 

" I may further romindyou that most of tho speoimons hnvo been brought 
togethor by myself within a poriod of fivo years : this I mention to show 
how important it is for our antiquarian studios that such collections should, 
ns far ns possiblo, bo sccurod by somo ono locally interested, with the viow 
of forming a permauont Museum. Wo can only hopo that tho wishes of 
those who may so attend to rosenrehos of this kind may bo as cordially 
encouraged ns my own hnvo over boon by tho Institute, and by tho liberality 
ovinccd in providing for tho permanent preservation of theso collections iu 
so commodious and suitablo a structuro. 

•• It will, I am suro, bo most gratifying to tho Institute to know that smeo 
this Musoum has boon opened, much that would othorwiso havo boon lost is 
constantly added to tho collodion. Ilowovor, wo have still to rogret that 
somo exquisito architectural romnins, which would form a noblo feature in 
tho Corinium Museum, remain built up ns a kind of rook-work in a private 
ground, whore few norsous can over boo them, and which, in that position, 
can novor present tho samo instructive and interesting charactor with which 
they becomo invested wheu surrounded by other vestiges of tho same period.” 

Capt. Edward Hoare, of Cork, communicated notices and representa¬ 
tions of two ancient relics found in Ireland, and nowin his collection. 
One of them, a pcnaunulnr gold ring of unusual form, is hero figured. It 
was found in December, 1855, in tho neighbourhood of Rnthfarnbam, co. 
Dublin, and is described by Capt. Iloaro ns an uniquo variety of tho anciont 
Celtic gold Ring-monoy of Irolund, formed liko seveu rings joined togethor. 
Tho weight is 6 dwt. This typo of ring does not appear to havo occurred 
previously iu Ireland, and it is not found among the numerous varieties 
described by Sir W. Botham, aud othfer writers on tho so-called ‘ Celtic Ring- 
money.’ 4 Two gold rings, of similar appearance iu their general fashion, 
were communicated to the Institute by the Rev. C. Bingham ; ono of them 
(weight twenty-three graius) was described as an “ open grooved ring, 
according to tho statement given in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 57. They were 
found in Dorsetshire. (Sec wood-cuts). The other anciont object, of which 
Capt. Hoare presented a lithograph, is a silver ornament described as tho 

i See Sir W. Botham's Memoir, Turns. Roy. Irish Acad., vol. xvii. p. 01. 
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bracelet of a bishop, and bearing his seal. It was found in November, 1855, 
at a depth of several feet, in a garden at Rathmincs, near Dublin, amongst 
ruins, apparently of a building, and some of the mortar still adheres to the 
ornament. The weight is 4 oz. 7 dwt. Capt. Hoare stated that there 
arc certain cavities, in which gems or imitative pastes had probably been 
set. This relic, the true intention of which is very uncertain, was acci¬ 
dentally broken into three pieces, measuring in length, when joined 
together, about 10i in. A portion has, however, been lost. It is highly 
enriched with foliated ornaments and a kind of coarsely-formed filigreo ; 
in its general fashion it bears some resemblance to a bracelet; it has 
been conjectured also, that it may be part of the ornamental fastenings 
of a MS. volume, a chartulary, or a pontifical. The principal feature is 
a cast in metal from a very flue episcopal seal, measuring about 3 in. by 
lj in.; it is of rich design and in most perfect preservation, displaying 
within au elaborate piece of tabernacle-work an episcopal figure, holding 
a crosior, the right hand upraised in benediction. This probably represents 
a patron saiut, although no nimbus is apparent. In a littlo arched com- 

O 

Gold Ring, found in co. Dublin. Orig. »it«. Gold Rings found in Dontet. Ong. Biro. 

partmeut beneath is seen a demi-figurc of a bishop in the attitude of prayer. 
The legend (in black letter) is as follows : : tljome: JJci: gratia : 

rpisroui: mamifnste. The usual designation of the bishops of Sodor 
and Man was “ Sodorensisthey were called, however, “ Episcopi Mannia: 
ct Insularum,” and “ JSbudarum.” There can bo little doubt that this 
casting was taken from a seal of a bishop of Mon. The last bishop 
appointed by the Scotch was named Thomas: he occurs about 1334 and 
died in 1348 ; a period too early for the design of the seal, which 
seems to belong to the earlier part of the XVth century. Thomas 
Burton held the see till his death 1457-8 ; and another bishop Thomas, 
previously abbot of Vale Royal, Cheshire, was elected his successor 
June 21, 1458. He died in 1480. 4 It is remarkable that, among 
certain Irish antiquities contributed to the Exhibition at Manchester, a 
second fragment, bearing a similar seal in silver or mixed white metal, was 
produced. The workmanship was precisely similar: a few of the fictitious 
gems remained in the settings. The form was slightly different, tho seal 
being the same. This ornament, and that iu Mr. Iloare’s possession, 
may have originally been united ; or they may have formed n pair of 
clasps for a book, a casket, or some object pertaining to Bishop Thomas. 

Mr. Freeland, of Chichester, gave a short account of the remains of 
a conduit-pipe, supposed to he of the Roman period, recently found on 
liiB property on tho north side of Chichester, in the direction of the 
oxtensivo earthworks known ns “The Broil” ( Brutllum , Fr. bruit, a 

* Lo Novo’s Fasti, edit. Hardy, vol. iii. of any bishop of tho Isles named 
p. S26. In Keith, no mention is mado Thomas, in the XVth century. 
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wood or copse, a chase: see Ducange). Various Roman remains and 
coins constantly occur in the neighbourhood of the spot where the conduit 
was* found, at a depth of about three feet. The terra-cotta pipes arc of 
unusual length, each joint measuring about four feet; they arc not 
straight, but formed with a slight waTiug curve. About fifteen of the 
pipes were found. Mr. Neville and other antiquaries, familiar with remains 
of the Roman age, concurred iu assigning the conduit to that period. 4 


antiquities antt of 3rt erf)ibitctt. 

By the lion. Richard Neville, —A stone implement of an uncommon 
typo, found in a gravel pit about } mile south of Audlcy End, and 150 yards 
from the Cam ; a large cinerary urn was found at the same time. The 
stone object resembles a small club or maul, but had doubtless served as a 

S cstlo for triturating grain or other substances at an early period, length 
inches, girth of largest part 1} inch. A stone mullcr of similar fashion 
was found in Holyhead Island, near the western shore. Another, found 
near tumuli at Pulborough, Sussex, is in the Chichester Museum. Mr. 
Neville brought also a choice selection from his collection of Rings, con¬ 
sisting of recent valuable additions to the scries, including several examples 
attributed to the Saxon period, with others of great beauty of workman¬ 
ship. He presented to the Institute the privately printed catalogue of his 
valuable Daclylolheca, comprising 180 rings of various periods. 

By Mr. Rolls. —A bronze spear-head, of very peculiar form, found in 
the parish of Pcndoylan, near Cardiff. It lay at a depth of three feet in a 
peaty soil on gravel. It bears considerable resemblance in form to that 
found in the bed of the Severn, about a quarter of a mile below Kempsey 
Ferry, as described in this Journal, vol. iii- p. 354, and figured vol. ii. p. 
187. It was in the collection of Worcestershire antiquities belonging to 
the late Mr. Allies. The blade in both examples is barbed, and of con- 
sidcrable breadth : that last mentioned measures 10} inches, the breadth 
2? inches, whilst the specimen exhibited measures only 7 inches in length, 
breadth at the barbs 3} inches. The socket is oval, pierced on one side 
for a rivet to fasten it to the haft. It has been supposed that these barbed 
weapons may have been intended for use as fishing-spears. 

By the Duke of Northumberland. —A gold ring found at Corbridgc, 
near the line of tho Roman Wall: the head or bezil is engraved with a 
little animal, in intaglio, somewhat indistinct, the surface being worn away; 
the head of the ring is rectangular, with a globule of gold affixed to each 
angle.—Three matrices of seals of the Percy family ; the most ancient is 
of lead, fonnd in the Thames about 1846 ; it bears an armed figure on 
horseback • sigill’ : BSHBiCl os Percy- Diameter 2 inches, date XUth 
century. 8 Mr. llylton Lougstaffe supposes this to hare been the seal of 
Henry dc Percy, son of Josccline de Louvaine.—A silver matrix of the 
close of the XVIth or early part of the XVHth century ; it bears an 
escutcheon, surmounted by an earl’s coronet, and placed within a garter. 
Diameter 1} inch. As the last of the numerous quartcrings is the coat of 
Nevill, this was probably the seal of Henry Percy, ninth Earl, who 
succeeded in 1585, was elected K.G. 1593, and died 1632. Henry Percy, 


» A detailed account of this Tcsligc of 
the ancient Remum, will it U hoped be 
givoa by Mr. Freeland in the “ Sussex 


Archaeological Collections." 

• Figured in Journal Brit. Arch. Assoc, 
vol i. p. 154. 
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his father, married the eldest daughter and co-heir of John Nevill, baron 
Latimer.—Silver matrix in two pieces, obverse and reverse, the adjustment 
of which was by means of four pins in one piece, passing through four 
corresponding holes in tho other ; an arrangement which seems to have 
been commonly adopted for the Great Seals, official, and other large 
matrices. 7 Obverse, an armed figure on horseback, in unusually high 
relief: tho sea and ships in the distance, in the field, a crescent within a 
garter, surmounted by an Earl’s coronet. Reverse, a boldly designed 
atchiovemcut of 16 quartering® within a garter, with supporters, crest on 
nn helm, lambrequins, <fcc .—sigillvm aloernoni comitis NORTiivunitLE 
decimi. Diameter 3 inches. Algernon, tenth Earl, succeeded in 1632 ; 
he was elected K.G. 1635 ; constituted Lord High Admiral of England, 
1637, 13 Car. I. ; Captain General of tho Army, 1639 ; and died 1668. 
This fine seal has becu regarded as the work of Thomas Simon, by whom 
it may probably have been engraved for the Earl at the period of his 
nppoiutmcnt as Generalissimo by Charles I. Simon had previously 
engraved the official seal when tho Earl became Lord High Admiral.— 
•‘The first specimen,” (Vcrtue observes) “of Simon’s curious Works, in 
seal-engraving, which I have seen, with T. S., the initial letters of his 
name, is that RW Seal with his Majesty’s Royal Ship, for the Admiralty, 
when Algernon Picrcy, Earl of Northumberland, was mode Lord High 
Admiral,°anno 1630. Which seal, for its Curiosity was much admired.” 
Vcrtue has not engraved this Admiralty Seal, hut ho describes it as of 
the same dimensions and design as that subsequently executed by Simon 
for James, Duke of York, os Lord High Admiral, 1660; the legend, 
arms, aud other insignia, of course excepted: this seal measured 5} 
inches in diameter.’—A miniature portrait of the Duko of Buckingham, 
by Baltazar Gcrbier, probably one of his finest productions. It bears 
the date 161S, and represents the Duke on horseback, in superb costume : 
'in the distance appear James I. and his suite. Gerbicr wos tho protige 
of the Duke of Buckingham, aud attended him in his mission to Spain. 
This exquisite miniature, which is mounted in on elaborately enamelled 
case, is probably the identical portrait painted for tho Duchess, in 
accordance with tho request made in her letter to her husband, at that 
time in Spain. “ I pray you, if you hovo any idle time, sit to Gcrbicr 
for your picture, that I may have it well done in little.” 

By Mr. HowAitn, of Greystokc Castlo.—A miniature of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Isaac Oliver, formerly in the collection of Charles I., and retaining 
its original ivory case. It bears the dote 1588. The features had been 
greatly injured : tho costume is remarkably rich, and delicately finished. 

By Mr. Le Kecx.—T racings from numerous sketches of Roman inscrip¬ 
tions and antiquities, chiefly from the Roman Wall, drawn by John Carter, 
when lie was sent by the Society of Antiquaries about 1705, to prepare 
drawings of Durham Cathedral. They formed part of the Topographical 
Collections of tho late Mr. Britton. The sketches comprised the large series of 
inscriptions from Lanchester, Ebchester, Corbridgc, <tc., chiefly collected 
by Warburton, now in the Cathedral Library at Durham. Also, two frag¬ 
ments fixed into tho wall at the inn at Walwick ; a pedestal or base of a 

7 Sec tlic more full description of such Thomas Simon, engraved by Vcrtue, 
adjustment in this volume, p. 56, ante. 1753; pi. xxxvii. pp. 00, 03. 

s Medals, Coins, Great Seals, &c., by 
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column; and a rude sculpture, displaying the Pegasus and Capricorn, 
legionary symbols/ now removed to Mr. Clayton’s Museum at Chesters. 
Another sketch is of value as serving to identify an inscribed tablet actually 
in the British Museum, where its origin however was unknown. 5 On Carter s 
sketch, dated 1795, it is described as “a stone taken out of the Roman 
Wall, near Ncwcastle-upon-Tync, in the possession of the Rev. Mr. B. Tins 
was Brand ; and a figure of the stone, which was found at Benwell, may 
be seen in hi3 “ History of Newcastle,” p. 606. Although damaged it is of 
interest, as will be secuby the woodcut here given. It displays the legionary 
symbols, Capricorn and Pegasus, with a voxillum inscribed leg. II., and the 
inscription repeated beneath, leg. n. ayg. These devices of the second Legion, 
styled Augusta, occur on other sculptures. Horsley gives three found in 
Northumberland, and one from Cumberland. Other examples are figured m 
Gordon’s Hist. Sept., pi. 10; Stuart's Caledonia Romana, pi. 8 ; Lees 
Cacrleon, pi. 21. The capricorn, cognizance of the second Legion, occurs 
ou coins of Carausius. On a metal plate figured by Buonarotti (“ Osscr- 
vazioni sopra alcuni medaglioni ”) and relating to the second and twen¬ 
tieth Legions, the capricorn and the boar appear on the standards. W e 
are indebted to Mr. C. Roach Smith for calling attention to this curious 
plate in his “ Richborough,” p. 25. . f 

Mr. Lc Keux exhibited also a selection of drawings in water-colours, from 
the collection of the late John Britton, executed by some of ourearliest 
topographical and architectural draftsmen, “worthy men and artists, as Mr. 
Le Keux observed. “ all of them now gone from amongst us, leaving such 
memorials of their ability as arc now placed before our members. Amongst 
the drawings exhibited were the followingBy John Webber, who was 
the appointed draftsman in Captain Cook’s voyage, and * en \, r °wV 
globe with the expeditionview of Chepstow Castle “1788.—By i bam 
Alexander, the draftsman to the embassy to China under Lord Macartney 
and engaged in making drawings for architectural publications fifty years 
ago :-Leighton Buzzard Cross ; and a Market Cross which formerly stood 
in the town of Maidstone, the only view of it known to Mr. Le Keux By 
Sir H. Englefieldview of a Cross at Wells (now demolished .).—By 
Edward Dayes, who instructed Turner in drawing: view of Bmldwas Abbey, 
Salop.—By J. M. W. Turner. R-A. :-new at Barnsley-upon-Don '.ork- 
shire, dated 1806.-By John Carter:-Ely Cathedral, dated1 1,8, .-Bj 
Samuel ProutLaunceston, for the engraving published in 1808 , also, a 
view of St. Leonard’s Church, Stamford.—By Thomas Stothu^-. part of a 
Great Seal of Edward VI.—By John S. Cotman: Cromlech in ^ 
known as “ The Devil’s Den.”-By Thomas Baxter, a very accurate drafts¬ 
man : monument of Bishop Bingham, and drawings of three effipes, Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral.-By Thomas Uearnc :-the singular stones 
churchyard.—By W. H. Pync : two news at Laycock Abbey , also, draw- 
LTby Joseph Gandy, Rickman, Pugin, J. A. Rcpton (Mackenzie s master), 

“? Brooch, skil- 

M f/^ r “phu‘ T aoaf D *^ pereho, by Mr^y 


Symbols, Arcli. Journ. vol. xii- p. 194- 
* Described in the “Townley Gal- 
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land,” (described p. 524, and see the preface, p. xxiv.). It is remarkable 
not only as the most richly decorated ornament of its ago found in North 
Britain, but also as bearing an inscription in Runes, hitherto not satisfac¬ 
torily explained, and which appear distinctly on the facsimiles ingeniously 
executed by Mr. Laing. The brooch, which by the kindness of Mr. Robert 
Hunter, of Huntcrston, hod been exhibited in the museum of the Institute 
at the meeting in Edinburgh, was found near thosca in Ayrshire, at a spot 
where a conflict is believed to havo occurred, shortly beforo the defeat of 
King Ilaco and tho Norsemen at Largs in 1263. 

Mr. Salvin communicated a notico of some interesting details of early 
architectural construction, and of a singular interment recently discovered 
at Flixton Church, Suffolk, during tho demolition of the Tower, which 
Ibaned over to tho south, and being wholly constructed of flint, with tho 
exception only of tho belfry window, was considered to bo in imminent 



Ground-plan and Church 

danger. The character of tho building may be seen in tho woodci 
wh.ch represents tho west side. Tho height of tho tower to the top c 
tho battlements, as recently existing, was 51 feet 6 inches; the widt 
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at the base, 17 feet 6 inches ; the inclination out of the perpendicular, 
at the upper part of the tower, 2 feet 11$ inches. Remains were found 
at the upper corners proving that the tower had four gables. The west 
doorway was worthy of observation, being formed with an angular head, 
constructed iu the flint-work of which the walls are built, and having 
no jambs or facing-stones resting on the imposts and leaning together, 
in lieu of an arch, as at Barnack and Brigstock churches, Northampton¬ 
shire. The imposts, it will be seen, were plain slabs of no great thick¬ 
ness, built into tho side walls. There were threo small round-headed 
windows of a single opening, and above these one of two lights divided 
by a short shaft with base and double cushion capital. Within tho 
tower, in the middle of the area, which measured 11 feet each way, 
tho curiously constructed grave was discovered, as hero represented: it 
was built of rubble, internal measurement 7 feet, the cavity shaped to 
tho head and shoulders of tho corpse, the bones of which extended through 
tho wholo length, aud the scull fitted tightly to the spaco formed for it. 
Tho side walls wero about 15 inches in height, and nearly four feet of 
soil lay over tho grave. This grave of rag-masonry as a substitute for 
a solid stone coffin was doubtless so formed from tho want of othor 
material in tho locality ; graves constructed with rudo pieces of ashlar 
set on their edges have boon more frequently found. Several very curious 
“ kistvaens ” of rough thin stones, set edgewise, ond coverod ovor with 
rough slabs, were found in the churchyard at Pytchley, Northamptonshire, 
as described in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 106. These rude coffins woro 
mostly formed in cavities excavated iu a friable stratum ; they woro con¬ 
sidered to be “ British,” but were possibly of a comparatively late period, 
to which also tho gravo discovered at Flixton may bo assigned. . 

Cnpt. Oakes presented several beautiful photographs of architectural 
examples, recently taken by himself in Norfolk, aud forming a valuablo 
addition to tho scries of photographs with which bo had previously enriched 
tho collection of tho Institute. The subjects now presented by Captain 
Oakes comprised views of Castle Rising, I'cntnoy Abbey, and its pictu- 
resquo gateway; Middleton Tower ; the South front of St. Nicholas’ 
Church at Lynn, and tho South Gate of that town. 

By Mr. Webb. —Two remarkablo sculptures in ivory, of the Carlovinginn 
period ; tho decoration presenting various features of classical ornament, 
whilst the treatment, as observed by Mr. Westwood, has a very Byzantiuo 
character. Also a •' palimpsest ” ivory, having originally as it appeared 
formed part of tho cover of a MS.; the subject of tho Last Judgment 
appears in this sculpture, treated in a style of design unlike any object of 
this class known to Mr. Westwood, who pointed out a singular feature in tho 
details, that tho spirits of the deceased are represented as doves descending 
towards tho reanimated corpses emerging from the graves. Also a fine 
example, early XIVth century. Mr. Westwood observed that casts in 
perfect imitation of ivory might uow be obtained of tho sculptured book- 
covers and numerous valuable examples in the Museum at Darmstadt, aud 
in other collections in Germany. A catalogue of these “ fictile ivories ” 
had been published at Francfort. 

By Mr. Westwood.— A portrait of Shakspcarc, probably painted in tho 
XVI Ith century, and bearing a strong resemblauoe in the features to the 
celebrated Chandos portrait recently purchased for the National Portrait 
Gallery. 
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Medieval Seals.— By Mr. Author Trollope. —Impression from a 
brass matrix found at Lincoln during the previous month. Parts of the 
face of tho matrix have been defaced violently, probably with the intention 
of cancelling tho seal. 1 Tho dcvico is a seated figure under a canopy, tho 
head tonsured, and before him is a desk or lectern, upon which is a largo 
open book.— s’ • comissarii • opfic’ • LINCOLN’. The form is pointed oval, 
If inches by U inch. Date, XIVth century. This matrix is now in the 
possession of Mr. Ilayward of Lincoln. Tho Commissary was an Official 
of a Bishop, that exercised for him ecclesiastical jurisdiction in remote or 
outlying parts of tho Diocese. (Seo Low Diet. Cowol and Blount, cd. 
1727, in com).—I mpression from a matrix of pointed-oval form, dug up 
near Peterborough. Tho device is a lion in conflict with a dragon, tho tail 
of tho latter terminates in tho hoad of an animal.—* leo pvonat • 
com dracone. Tho matrix measures nearly If inch by i of an inch. 
Dato, XIVth century. This is a seal designed with much spirit, and of 
unusually skilful workmanship. 

By Mr. Joseph Fairlbss, of Hoxham. — Impressions from a brass seal, 

J iossibly not an original matrix, but one of tho numorous casts in brass, 
abricatod from impressions of genuine seals. Tho specimen in question 
is from a seal of tho Hospital of tho Holy Ghost at Romo. It is of 
pointed-oval form, 3 in. by lg in., tho dovico is a patriarchal cross, fitchy : 
tho Dovo dosconds towards tho oross, around which are twolvo heads with 
nimbi, representing tho ApoiUos. In tho field nro certain lottors, com¬ 
mencing near tho first pair of heads ; dextor sido P. (? Potrus) ; sinister, 
A. (? Andreas). Near tho uppor bar of tho Cross, S —P. (? Spiritus I’ara- 
clitus), and bctwcon tho bars tho Grook characters Alpha nud Omega. 
Lower down, B—M and G—D, whioh liavo boon oxplaincd—Boata Maria 
Gonitrix Dei. Inscription, —*b. oapitvl. hospitalis. sanoti. bpimtvb. in. 
baxia. de. vriib. Tho hospital of 5anto Spirito at Romo is of vast 
oxtont ; rccoiving 1620 patients and upwards of 3000 foundling children. 
It was founded in ll98Mjy Innocent III. and styled Santa Maria in Sastia, 
or RipiD Sassiensit, boing placed with consent of John, king of England, 
in tho locality occupied by tho School or Jlospitium, tho foundation of 
which is attributed to Iua, king of Wessex, a.d. 728.* Tho Sohola 
Saxonum obtained many benefits through Offa, Etholwulf, Alfred and 
Canuto. In tho “ Recuoil do la Soci6t6 do Splnagistiquo do Paris,” tom. iv. 
p. 225, thero is a memoir by M. Gormor-Durund, describing a collection 
of Seals couuocted with this hospital ; tho matrices wero obtained in Italy 
by Scguior, and bequeathed to tho library at Nisrnes, his native town. Tho 
seal above described is not of tho number. An impression of one of 
earlier date, similar in design and probably its prototype, is noticed, 
appended to an instrument dated 1311, but known only by a drawing in 
Dom Calmclet’s* MS. History of tho H6pital du Saint-Esprit at Dijon. 
Tho motivo of tho design, as rogards tho heads of the Apostles, is traced 
to the silver chasing on tho bindiug of au ancient MS. Rule of the Order 
still preserved at Rome, and in which a similar "orlo” of heads is 
introduced.* 


» It has been conjectured that tho 
matrix may have been thus defaced aud 
cancelled on account of its having been 
fraudulently imitated. 


* Matt, Wostm. Flores, ad ann. 717. 
Harpafield, Hist. Eccl. 

3 Recueil, Soc. de Sphrag. tom. iv. pp. 
226, 242. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, 1857, HELD AT CHESTER. 
July 21 to 29. 


Tiib proceedings of the Annual Meeting, for winch tbo ancient city of 
Dcva had been selected, when tho Socioty bid farewell to Edinburgh at 
their last yearly gathering, commenced under vory encouraging auspices on 
Tuesday July 21. Tho Lord Bishop of Chester not only favoured tho 
meeting by becoming its Patron, but consented likewiso to take tho part of 
President in tho section of History; tho President of the division of 
Antiquities being Dr. Guest, Master of Cains and Gourde tollogo, 
Cambridge ; whilst tho section of Architecture was under tho ofhciont diroc- 
lion 0 f Sir Stophon R. Glyuno, Bart., unrivallod in tho mmuto accuracy of 
his Ecclcsiologicnl knowledge. 

Tho opening meeting took placo at tho Town nail, tho entiro accommo¬ 
dation of which had been freely placed at tho disposal of tho Institute by 
tho Mayor and Corporation. Tho members of tho Town Couuoil mot at 
noon in A* AwmMjr Room, where Lord Tnlbot do MnUhido occonmon.od 
by tho Lord Bishop of Chester, tho Lord Bishop of Oxford, Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart., tho Rov. Canon Slado, and sovoral influential mombors of 
tho Chester Archaeological Socioty, woro introduced to the Mayor, Potor 
Eaton, E«a., who woro his insignia of office on tho occasion. Iho noblo 
President was then conducted by the Mayor and Corporation into the Town 
Hall, and tho following address, which was read by tho Deputy Town-dork, 
John Walker, lisq., was formally presented by tbo Mayor 


.i To tho Right Honourable Lord Talbot do Malahido and tho Mombors of 
tho Archaoologicnl Institute of Groat Britain and Ireland. 

« My Lords aud Gontloinon—Wo, tho Mayor, Aldormen, and Burgossos of 
tho city aud borough of Chester, in Council assembled, bog to offor to tho 
mombors of tho Archaoologicnl Instituto of Groat Britain and Irolnnd our 
sinccro congratulation on tho selection of this ancient city ns tho placo at 
which to hold thoir annual mooting for tho present year. Associated as 
you, my lords and gentlemen, aro, for tho intelligent investigation of tho 
history'and remains of past ages, wo venture to express a belief that tho 
many remarkable antiquities aud interesting memorials of former days with 
which Chester aud tho adjacent district abound, will bo found worthy of 
your examination and illustration ; and in the prosecution of your researches 
you may confidently roly on our assistance and co-operation. Assuring you 
of our anxious dosiro to render your visit to this city as agreeable and 
interesting a3 those which tho Institute has previously’enjoyed at other 
municipal boroughs, wo trust that you will roccivo with favour this official 
expression of congratulation aud welcome, and that Chester may obtain a 
record in your Proceedings suggestive, not only of historical associations, 
but of pleasant and friendly reminiscences ; in the confident hope of which 
result, we heartily wish you every success and gratification in tho promotion 
of your important and learned pursuits.” 

Lord Talbot de Mala BIDE rose to express his cordial acknowledgment 
of this gratifying address from the Corporation. “ On behalf of the 
Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Iroland,” said tho nuble 
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President, “I tender you our thanks for the kind manner In which you 
have given us n welcome to this city. It is a source of great gratification 
that wo find such influential bodies as tho corporations of our country 
rallying round our standard and expressing sympathy with our views. 
Since the Archaeological Institute 1ms existed it has visited many places 
of historical interest and presenting a rich variety of monuments of ancient 
art, but I may venture to assert that no place at which it has met will 
havo afforded tho members greater gratification than tho City of Chester 
nnd its neighbourhood. Wo all know what an important part this city 
has taken in the history of tho country, nnd we all know that for a long 
succession of years it 1ms given a name to a royal princo. At all times it 
has been distinguished for its loyalty to tho throno and its attachment 
to tho liberties of tho subjoct. I beg leave, gentlemen, to return you 
my sincoroit thanks for tho honour you lmvo conferred on tho members of 
tho Institute.” 

Tho Lord Bisnor op Chester then addressed tho assemblyMy Lord 
Talbot and gentlemen; my name having boon associated with thoio of 
distinguished persons as patrons of this meeting, I wish that tho duty 
devolving on mo could lmvo boon placed in more nblo hands. It has fallen 
to my lot, to bid you nnd tho mombors of your socioty, a cordial welcome, 
assuring you that wo earnestly adopt those sontiments so well oxprciscd 
in the address which tho Mayor of Chester has last now presented to you. 
It is with very groat satisfaction that I am enabled to wclcomo tho noblo 
President of tho Instituto ns my guest on this occasion, having feared that 

[ rivato nnxiotios might havo detained him on tho continent, whonco ho has 
astoned hithor to-day, with tho earnest dciiro to tnlco his plaoo amongst us 
at tho very outset of tho present proceedings. I hopo that Chester may 
fully realise tho anticipations formed when you conferred on us the honour of 
selecting this city os tho socno of your annual assembly. Thoro is scarcoly 
any town more interesting than this, when wo consider tho part it has 
taken in tho history of our country. From tho timo of tho Romani nnd 
through tho medieval ages, tho struggles of tho Reformation, nnd tho 
stirring scenes of tho Civil Wars, our hearts warm at tho gallant deeds of 
our nncoBtors, and wo can scarce determine which to prefer, chivalry or 
liberty. With such historical recollections nnd with such features of interest 
connected with this ancient city, I heartily bid you wclcomo to Chester.” 

Tho Rev. Canon Slade then said,—“ My Lord Talbot do Mnlahido, in 
tho absence of tho Doan his dutios on tho present occasion dovolvo upon 
mo, and I havo much pleasure, ns ho would have wore ho present, in 
inviting your Lordship nnd tho members of tho Society to tlio investigation 
of our vcnornblo cathedral. Tho exterior is not attractive, but its interior 
possesses features of great archaeological and architectural interest. I 
scarcely know any cathedral which possesses so many remarkable features in 
tho variety of styles and details. I hopo that as n result of this meeting 
we shall bo favoured with a more perfect Architectural history of our 
cathedral than any wo havo yot seen. Tho King’s School, tho ancient 
refectory of tho abbey, lias beeu placed at the disposal of the Society for 
their temporary Museum; and every facility will be afforded to the members 
of the Instituto during their visit.” 

Mr. IIicklin next addressed tho meeting ns follows:—“I have the 
honour and plcasuro of appearing, at the request of my friends, as the 
official representative of the Chester Archaeological nnd Historic Society 
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to welcome the arrival of the Institute, and to assure, you of every ass Bi¬ 
anco which it is in our power to render. With full appreciation of the 
special value and advantage of the pursuits in which you engage, we are 
ready nud onxious to extend the study of Archaeology, and to raogiMe 
its influence, as awakening an intelligent spirit of mquiry-iUurtratmg tl.o 
history of the past—stimulating the progress of iniprovemen^ausi g as 
it were, forgotten generations to live again and gathering from the *“ d 

errors of former years, materials for tho instruction of the present 
In Chester and tho adjacent districts, you will doubtless findmuohto 
investigate with advantage ; Uio walls of Chester have cchood to tho tramp 
of tho legions of Rome; hero tho raven standards of the Danes floated 
amidst scenes of carnage aud tumult; here tho Barons of tho Noroum 
Court havo displayed all tho pageantry of chiva ry ; hero, as our «J®rond 
diocesan has reminded ns, loyalty has vindicated by iU heroism its claim to 
tho gratitude of tho Crown and tho approbation of tho country. Iloro, in 
ancient days, a persecuted faith found a sanctuary, frMlom a homo, and 
Chester bocamo tho centro of religious knowledge, and tho scat of many 
important institutions which it lias always been its glory to foster a nd 
support. Amidst the relics of tho past, and on spots which rovivo so many 
historical associations, wo sincerely offer you our congratulations and our 
roady aid during tho time of your sojourn, that your investigations may bo 
pleasant and instructive, and your visit to Chester agreeable and memo- 
fable. I may also stato, on behalf of another local body, tho mombors of 
tho Mechanics’ Institute, their kiudly roadincss to place at the sorvico of 
tho Institute thoir library, and their museum m tho W ater Tower, wlnol \x 
will bo found to contain many objects of interest and relics of bygono 

timet, not unworthy of your examination. ’ ,. , ,. , 

Tho noblo President oxprossed tho gratification with which theso kind 
assurances of friendly fooling must bo esteemed. " In the first place (Lord 
Talbot observed), I cannot but bo grateful for tho kind expressions which 
liavo boon used by my friond tho Lord Bishop of tho diocese. And I can 
sincerely assure you that ho only does justice to my feelings in stating to 
you that it was a source of groat anxiety to me to bo able to bo present 
hero amongst my friends this day. I am heartily sensible of tho kind 
feeling expressed in the absence of tho Dean by tho reverend dignity 
who represents the authorities of tho Cathedral ; as also by Mr. Hicklin 
on behalf of tho local societies. To all these institutions wo feel deeply 
indebted for their welcome and for tho sympathy expressed in tho objects of 
our Society. These sympathies are calculated to g.vo a fresh and stimulative 
impulse to our proceedings, and I trust that our visit to Chester will bo 
conducive to that purpose. Iu conclusion, I bog to offer our warm acknow¬ 
ledgements to tho local societies of Chester, to the Architectural and 
Archaeological society which has done much for science, much to revive 
and maintain the study of the National monuments of the Palatinate. 1 
am aware of tho valuable publications issued under their auspices, AM of 
the great loss sustained by the death of our talented friend the Rev. W. 
Massie. I had tho plcasuro on several occasions to meet that lamented 
gentleman—besides the knowledge I obtained of his exertions in connexion 
with tho local institutions kindred to our own—and I know that his loss 
will be difficult to replace. I trust, however, that there are many active 
members remaining in the society who will be stimulated to pursue tho 
investigations in which Mr. Massie was so efficient a guide.” 
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The Lord Bishop of Oxford addressed the meeting, and said that “ upon 
behalf of himself and those who were associated around him, and as an old 
member of the Institute, ho begged to return thanks to the Lord Bishop of 
Chester, the Very Rev. tho Dean, and the Canons of the Cathedral who 
formed the Chapter, for the very kind wolcomo which had been given them 
by his Rev. friend Canon Slade. lie was suro that every member would 
gladly join in tho acknowledgment, and that they would not only be had 
men but very bad archaeologists if they did not distinctly, and very clearly 
acknowledge such a welcome from such a body ; because, amongst all tho 
different institutions which marked their common country, and which em¬ 
bodied the peculiar character of England, in which it differed so markedly 
from every other country, was, that instead of building tho present upon tho 
past, as an ancient worn-out debris, hiding it underground as a foundation, 
and showing to tho present oyo nothing but what is new ; instead of doing 
this, a very special characteristic of this country was that it conserved tho 
old, and moro than any other country invented and adopted now, and by 
tho practical ability of tho pcoplo kept tho old in a stnto of porfoct preser¬ 
vation, and yet was very much ahead of other nations in the newest of tho 
now. It seemed to him that tho Cathedral Chapter was a sort of thermo- 
motor, exhibiting tho natural tondoncy of tho nation ; bccauso, on tho ono 
hand, it was ono of tho oldost institutions in tho land, and on tho other, it 
came forward and wolcomcd a body such as tho ono they represented. Ho 
fully bcliovcd tho Chapter did well in thus coming forward, and that hi* Right 
Rov. brother, tho Bishop of Chester, felt that ho was doing well in wel¬ 
coming such a Society ; bccauso, after all, thero was far moro than tho moro 
gratification of a somewhat idlo curiosity by groping in tho dust of antiquity 
in such pursuits. It was carrying out tho groat plan of tho Creator and ruler of 
this world, who had so ordered tho affairs of mon that things returned again 
iu a perpetual cyclo, tho past reproducing itself in tho presont, with only 
slight external alterations ; but roaliy and truly in tho kernel tho samo 
which was before. And, thoroforo, whon pcoplo did sot thomsolves to study 
thoroughly tho past, not to got a moro superficial acquaintance with it, but 
soo it ns it lived and moved, and breathed and had its being, to understand 
it in its tompor, in its circumstances, ami in its inward lifo, those pontons 
did got a certain sort of presoicnco for tho futuro from their acquaintance 
with tho past. It was so in overything. It was so in religious matters; 
old heresies wero perpetually turning up their dishonoured heads in somo 
new form in tho Church. They knew in tho history of men, that political 
events wero continually gyrating in tho old struggles between liberty and 
authority ; tho ono running into tyranny and liccuco on tho ono side, 
and being capable of producing tho most blessed fruits on the other hand, 
if only guided aright; therefore, the man who thoroughly understands tho 
past, would bo the man who could most perfectly forecast the futuro, 
according to those trite lines of tho poet, that such a man was the one in 
whom 

Old experience did attain 

To something of prophetic strain ; 

the understanding of the post giving him, as it wero, the power of prophecy 
regarding tho future. But in this, as in overything else, accuracy was all 
important. Take it iu this way—in tho returning cycle some social danger 
is threatened ; but tho power of estimating the danger depended upon tho 
accuracy with which we could distinguish its effects iu the past, when 
VOL. xiv. 3 E 
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vre should bo able to separate between the good and the bad. To the 
vulgar eye this was the old error, and they said, * Put it down ; but the 
discernhL eye says. ‘Yes, there is the old error ; but'the oU error nnis 
hare luuUoinc truth to grow upon and if wo could find the old truth and 
cut off the growth of error, then we should be bringing a blessing upon all 
around us, and providing for the future dove opment of our race. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said, that “ after the speeches he bad hca.d 
he should bo unwarrantably intruding on the meeting were he to indulge in 
any lengthened remarks. Whether the object of the orator was to carry 
his y audience with him on the more engrossing topics of the day.orocall 
up the recollection of the past, and inculcate the advantage of ^cking in 
the past for examples to guide us in the present, no one could ducoursc 
with greater spirit, none with a greater newer of enchaining his audience, 
than his RightRcv. friend tho Bishop of Oxford. The speechiof f h»s 
would render it a work of supererogation to enter into any of the details 
of tho objects of tho Archaeological Institute. 1 heir study was not a mere 
dull and dry pursuit, but was fraught with good and instruction to the 
public. He ..light confidently state that, so far as the study of archaeology 
was concerned, many practical objects wero gamed by institutions hko lint 
now assembled. The Society, lie might also observe had done much to 
arrest tho threatened destruction of national monuments. Only a fow days 
since, ho had visited tho Castle of Dovor, with which so many associations 
interesting to tho country woro connected-similar to those withi which tho 
city of Chester was invcstcd-mcmorials from tho old Roman time.to tho 
Saxon, from tho mcdiroval ages down to tho present. Unfortunately, as 
many of his hearers know, there wero a short time since engineering 
projects which would hnvo interfered with somo interesting features ot tho 
fortress ; but ho (Lord Talbot) was proud to say, it was in great measure 
duo to tho exertions of tho Society, that theso alterations had boon arrcstcU, 
and, ho boliovod, tho authorities at present wero fully imnrcsicd with tho 
necessity of maintaining tho interesting details of that noble building. It 
would bo in tho power of every ono prosont to know individual instances 
in which a zealous and judicious archaeologist, by tho excrciso of taste and 
judgment, could often bo of groat sendee. It had como to their knowledge 
a few days since, that a very interesting monumont of antiquity—ho would 
not name tho plnco, but it was ono of tho most venerable castles in the 
south of England—had boon doomed to destruction ; but through the 
personal exertions of a well-known antiquary, tho design was completely 
arrested. Those two instances wero sufficient to convince tho most sceptical 
that every antiquary had a good deal in his power, if ho availed himself ot 
tho opportunities which como under his influence, in order to maintain and 
gave our national monuments. There was another subject in reference 
to the preservation of monuments and memorials of the times of old, which 
he had several times before alluded to ; but lie regretted to say that tho 
evil was still uuredressed, and it might not bo inexpedient to advert to the 
matter in a fow words now. He alluded to the question of 'Treasure 
Trove.’ Tho meeting were aware that, according to the present state of 
the law, any article of value composed of the precious metals found was the 
property of'the Crown or of tho grantee of the Crowu. The consequence 
was, that in a great number of instances, the most valuable articles dis¬ 
covered had found their way to the crucible instead of to the British 
Museum, or some local collection. This matter was found to be a grievance 
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elsewhere as well as iu England ; and in Denmark, where there was one of 
the best museums in Europe, tho laws had been altered to meet that 
grievance. They had given to the party finding, a right to certain com¬ 
pensation, at tho same timo reserving to tho State the right of pre¬ 
emption on giving such compensation. Ho was convinced that such a 
change was desirable in England, and that it could bo mode without 
violating thoso rights of property which ho would bo tho last to interfere 
with. There would thus be a vast accession to our museums, and at 
tho same timo no party could complain of injury. It was a matter of 
such importance that, for some time, he had endeavoured to urge his 
friends connected with the Houses of Parliament to take it up. There 
was, howovor, a lukowarmnoss on tho subject; and he was so impressed 
with the importance of tho quostion, that unless brought forward by somo 
moro influential member of the IIouso of Lords, ho would movo that a 
Committco bo appointed to inquire into it; and ho hoped that members ot 
tho Institute, and archaeologists of every kindred institution, would be 
prepared to corno forward with facts to prove tho ovil, and also bo prepared 
with a remedy for tho grievance. Tho inquiry must not end in declamation, 
but au array of facts must bo producod such as would speak /or themselves. 
IIo was not awaro of any other subject that called for remark. Ho hoped tlicro 
would bo a good provision of memoirs, us tho sciontifio portion of tho pro¬ 
ceedings must not be forgotten. The business of tho Institute must not bo 
confined to tho study of archaeology by means of liospitablo ontcrtainmonts, 
howovor pleasant to many that courso might bo,but tho scientific department, 
howovor dry or tedious, should bo strictly followed up. Much instruction 
had resulted from various memoirs, which had sustained tho character of 
their former mootings, and ho trusted that, on tho pro&ont occasion, further 
bonofits would arise in the oxtousion of those purposes which thoy should 
ovor koop in viow.” . . . . , 

Mr. Mamcland, as an early friend and supporter of tho Instituto, desired 
to express his warm concurronco in tho expressions of thoso distinguished 
members of the Society who bad preceded him. IIo advortod to somo of tbo 
advantageous results by which tho annual visits to various localities had 
for some timo past boon accompanied, and commended tho judicious selection 
of Chester for tbo present year. 

A vote of thanks to tbo noblo Chairmen, proposed by Sir C haulm 
Anderson, Bart., and seconded by the Rev. Huou Jones, D.D., was carried 
with acclamation, . 

Tho meeting then adjourned ; tho museum of tbo Instituto was opened 
in the ancient refectory of tho abbey. Amongst tbo collections wore an 
oxtonsivo assemblage of relics of Roman occupation at Chester, inscriptions, 
personal ornaments, pottery, &c., contributed chiefly by tho Chester 
Archaeological Society, Mr. F. Potts, Mr. Gardener, Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
T. Brushfield, and Mr. John Lowo. The Marquis of Wostminstor sent the 
gold tore found near Holywell, and somo gold ornaments of still more 
uncommon type were brought by Mr. Mayer. A large collection of the 
minor relics of all periods found at Hoylako wore contributed by Mr. Mayor, 
tho Lancashire Historic Society, tho Rev. Dr. Hume, and Mr. Ecroyd Smith. 
Sir Philip de Grey Egcrton, Bart., contributed the gold armlets found at 
Malpas, and several bronzo weapons of interest, found at Broxton. Some 
very uncommon types of stone antiquities and many objects of later periods 
were contributed by the Warrington Museum, Dr. Robson, and Dr. 
Kendrick. 
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Tho Viscount Combermere sent the original grant by Henry VIII. of the 
Abbey of Combermere to Sir George Cotton ; and numerous documents of 
local importance were produced by the corporation of Chester, Sir Philip 
do Grey Egcrton, Bart., Mr. T. W. Jones of Nantwich, and Mr. V'arbur- 
ton. Mr. Jones produced also tho knife and fork, part of the effects, as it 
believed, of Milton’s third wife, and which |had possibly belonged to tho 
poet. They aro described in this volume, p. 89. Amongst tho chief con¬ 
tributors of works of mcditeval art wero Sir Stophcn Glynne, Bart., the 
Right Hon. W. Gladstone, Major Egorton Leigh, Mr. C. Kynaston Main- 
waring, and Mr. Farrer. Tho Hon. R. Novillo brought his precious col¬ 
lection of rings, including liia most recent acquisitions, and some silvor 
ornaments of uuiquo type, found in his excavations near Audloy End. Miss 
Ffarington sent many interesting objects ; tho antiquities lately found in 
Penwortham CostloHill, noar Preston ; a large series of impressions of soals 
from her family muniments ; some curious ancient plate, die. Tho Kov. W. 
Mnrsdcn sent an ancient portrait of Henry VII. on nnnel. A collection of 
early antiquities from various localities was sont by Mr. Brackstouo ; somo 
Saxon remains from Norfolk, by the Rev. J. Leo Warner ; and numerous 
rolics of various-periods woro producod, not connected with Chcshiro, forui- 
iug an instructive series. Tho striking intorcst, howovor, of tho museum 
aroso from tho extent and varioty of tho local collections. Amongst tlicso 
must bo mentioned tho illustrations of Chester in olden timos, contributed 
by Mr. T. Hughes, Mr.Topham, Dr. Davios, die., and by tho numorous pos¬ 
sessors of delicately fiuisbcd drawings with the pen, tho work of Thomas 
Musgravo, an engraver living at Chostor about fifty yoars ago, whoso accurato 
views of tho old buildings in that city uro in very high estimation. 

In tho aftornoon a gonoral exploration of tho Roman remains, tho ancient 
buildings, tho churches, city walls, and objects of interest in Chester took 
plnco, under tho guidnneo of Mr. Wvnno Ffoulkos, Mr. T. Hughes, and 
other moinbors of tho Chester Archaeological Society. 

At tho ovening mooting tho chair was taken by tho Bishop of Chester. 

A Momoir was read, communicated by Mr. William Salt, F.S.A., “ On 
tho Visits of Henry III. to Chester, Shropshire, and Staffordshire.” 


Wednesday, July 22 . 

Tho Mootings of Soctions commouccd at ten o'clock at tho Town Hall. 

In tho Section of Antiquities, the chair was taken by tho President, 
Dr. Guest, Master of Caiusand Gonvilo College, Cambridge. 

A Memoir was read by tho Rov. J. Earle, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Collogc, 
Oxford, “ On Local Names in tho neighbourhood of Chostor ; with tho yiow 
of illustrating tho cvidcnco iu regard to tho ancient occupation of various 
parts of Britain by various races, as traced through tho names by which the 
various localities aro known.” 

In tho Section of Architecture, tho chair was taken by Sir Stephen R. 
Glynne, Bnrt. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F.S. A., read a paper “On St. John’s Church, Chester,” 
and he lias kindly supplied the following abstract of his observations :— 

“ Tho collegiate church of St. John the Baptist, iu the city of Chester, 
existed in tho Saxon period; but tho present structure was entirely 
refounded in tho time of Peter, the first Norman bishop of tho united 
dioceses of Chester, Coventry, and Lichfield, who was consecrated in 1067. 
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His successor. Robert dc Limeaey, translated the scat of tho bishopric to 
Coventry in 1095. We have, therefore, tho foundations of a large cathedral; 
and tho work was carried on for about twenty years, but left very incom¬ 
plete, and the funds of tho priory wero very inadequate to its completion. 
Of this early Norman period we have remaining the massive piers and round 
arches of tho nave and of tho central tower, the first bay of the choir and its 
eastern arch, and at the west end of tho nave the foundations of the two 
great western towers, the northern of which was completed up to the first 
story, of tho southern the foundations only remain, and hod only now been 
brought to light by excavations under the direction of Mr. Parker. During 
tho Xllth century tho monks had completed tho choir, now destroyed ; and 
quite at tho end of that century they built, upon tho old arches of tho nave, 
the vory beautiful triforiuw and clerestory of transition Norman character. 
But tho two western bays of tho navo, as well as tho western towers, 
being loft incomplete, they dospaired of completing the original plan, 
nud therefore built up a massive square buttress to resist tho thrust of the 
arcade at tho north-west corner, and connoctcd this by a wall with tho 
oxisting tower ; in this wall is a late Norman window, opening into what 
would havo been tho navo, if tho plan of completing it had not boon 
abandoned. Tho other Norman npsidal chapel at tho cost ond of tho 
choir was entirely rebuilt in tho Xlllth and XIVth centuries, and probably 
tho choir itsolf was partly robuilt also: but all this part of tho church is in 
ruins, with hardly enough romaining to indiento what it has been. T wo 
of tho Norman windows of tho south aisle of tho choir remain, ono of thorn 
turned into a doorway with very rich work on tho exterior face; this 
window-doorway opens into a building of tho Xlllth contury, with a vaulted 
substructure of tho Early English stylo, probably tho vestibule of tho 
chapter-house, which has boon destroyed or was novor completed, The 
central tower foil down in tho time of Elizabeth, and crushed tho remains of 
tho choir, from which tho lead of tho roof had boon sold in tho tunc of 
Edward VI. Tho present north-west tower, half detached os it stands, was 
completed in tho tune of Henry VII. or Henry VIII. In the west face 
of tho tower there is a figure of St. Giles, abbot, in a niche of well-dosiguod 
work, with his usual emblem, a stag, in his hand, to which the tradition of 
tho white hind has been applied.” . . ...... 

In tho afternoon a meeting of tho Section of Antiquities was held at tlic 
Town Hall, Dr. Guest presiding. . . , __ 

Mu. George Sciiarf, jun., read an interesting communication from Mr. 
Waring, to whom had been entrusted the arraugement of the Mcdiraval 
portion of tbo Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchcstor, giving an account 
of the mode in which the collections had been brought together, and 
noticiug the more remarkable features of the series. Mr. Waring expressed 
his full appreciation of the assistance which had been rendered to him by 
the Archaeological Institute. Ho hoped that the Society might find many 
objects of interest among the treasures that had boon brought together, 
and that they might derive pleasure and instruction from tho proposed visit 
on the following day. ... 

Mr. Sciiakf then delivered an address on the “Gallery of Ancient Masters 
in tho Manchester Exhibition," the formation of which had been wholly due 
to his exertions ; and he reviewed with much ability the various schools of 
Art, and the peculiar merits of the examples which had been so liberally 
contributed. He noticed the unprecedented opportunity which the Institute 
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would now enjoy of viewing in one continuous series the productions of the 
most eminent painters of all countries, from the oarliost period ; as also a 
portrait gallery of unrivalled interest, arranged by Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
aud which he trusted might ho the prototype of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

The meeting then adjourned ; and at six o’clock the annual dinner of 
the Institute took place iu the Music Hall, Lord Talbot presiding, supported by 
the Bishop of Chester and Mrs. Graham, Sir Philip do Grey Eger ton, Bart., 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., Lady Anderson, the Master of Caius Collogo, 
Major Egerton Leigh, the Rev. Canon Slade and Mrs. Slade, the Hon. 
R. C. Neville, the Mayor of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Markland. At tho closo 
of an evening passod with much good fooling and cordiality, tho company, 
at tho kind invitation of the Bishop of Cheater, proceeded to the palnco, 
whero a vory hospitable reception awaited them. 

Thursday, July 23. 

At an early hour a largo party of members and visitors proccedod by 
special train to tho Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. A general 
feeling of satisfaction was ovinccd by tho assembled archaeologists, in having 
an opportunity of examining tho choicer portions of tho " Faussott 
Collection,” which was socurod in so spirited and patriotic a manner by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., as an addition to his oxtonsivo Musoum at 
Liverpool. Great rogrot was oxprossod that objects of such boauty and 
intorcst should have boon lost to tho National Collection through the 
inoxcusablo ncgligonco of tho Trustoos of tho British Musoum. Tho 
inspection of the scanty commencement of tho series of Celtic and othor 
early antiquities, brought forcibly to tho romombranco of many members 
presont tho severe loss which Archaeology had so recently sustained in the 
untimely death of Mr. Komblo, and tho consequent fuiluro of tho oxtonsivo 
display of national antiquities which ho had hero proposed to uchievo. 

On tho return from Manchostor, tho members wero received by 
Mr. Williams, of tho Old Bank, at his house in Chcstor, and tho evening 
passed with much satisfaction. 

Friday, July 24. 

Tho Historical Section assembled at tho Town Ilall, tho Bishop of 
Chester in the Chair. Tho following Momoirs woro read 

“ Tho History of St. Johu’s Church, Chester.” By the Rev. 
Francis Grosvenou. 1 

“ On tho Ancient Inventories of tho Library of Winches tor College from 
tho time of Richard II. to that of nenry VI.” By the Rev. W. II. 
Gunner, M.A. 

“ Illustrations of Magic in the Middlo Ages, extracted from the Docu¬ 
ments in the Archiepiscopal Registry at York.” By tho Rev. James 
Raine, juu. 

“ On tho Allelujah Victory, and tho state of England in the Fifth 
Century.” By John Robson, M.D. (Printed iu this Volume, p. 320.). 


1 Printed ia the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” Nov., 1857. 
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In the Section of Antiquities the chair was taken by Dr. Gdest. 

The first paper was read by J. A. Pioton, Esq., late President of the 
Liverpool Architectural and Archaeological Society, “ On the Primitive 
Condition and Early Settlement of South Lancashire and North Cheshire, 
with the Physical Chauges which have taken place.” The locality referred 
to is that one which extends for some distance on each side the Mersey. 
Geologically this tract belongs to the new red sandstone series. In no place 
do any of tko eminences vise 300 feet above tho sea-level. In tbo uplands 
the sandstone comes to tho surface, and gonorally tho soil is a tenacious 
clay. In the neighbourhood of tho sea that clay is covered by drift-sand, 
and more inland by peat moss. Little is known of the condition of tho 
locality during the occupation of tho Romans. When they penetrated 
into the district in tho reign of Claudius, tho county of Chester was occupied 
by tho Cornavii, comparatively a peaceful race. Roads were constructed and 
settlements wore mndo, of which Chester was tho chief. Tho north sido of 
tho Mersoy was in tho hands of tho Brigautcs, a ficrco tribe, who were 
continually in rebellion. Tho Mersoy at all times seems to haro been a 
great barrier to tho union of tho inhabitants of its opposite shores, and tho 
men of Lancashire and Yorkshire aro more similar than thoso of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. In the district under consideration some of tho names of tho 
rivers and places are of Coltio origin ; others, without doubt, aro of Danish 
derivation ; but tho majority aro Saxon. Groat physical changes had taken 
place in tho district from cultivation and othor causes ; and in tho hundred 
of Wirral, whoro it once was said— 

From Birkouhead to HilbrM 

A nqmrrol might hop from treo to tree, 

it had becomo difficult to find shelter from tho westerly blasts sweeping ovor 
that locality. Mr. Picton proceeded to show that forosts muBt lmvo oxisted 
on the Bito now occupied by tho dooks at Liverpool ; sinco far below high- 
water mark huge stumps of oak trees have been found with roots extending so 
widely as to provo that tho trees had originally flourished thoro. Mr. Picton 
concluded an interesting discourse by a rcfcrcnco to tho spread of civiliza¬ 
tion and commorco, ns shown in Liverpool, which would, he trusted, 
continuo to bonefit tho present and futuro generations. 

The Rov. J. II. Marsden, Disnoian Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge, 
read a Memoir " On tho Altar with a Greek Inscription, found in 1851, 
behind tho Exchango in Chester," 

Tho Soction of Architecture resumed its proceedings in the Council 
Chamber, Sir S. R. Glynns, Bart., presiding. A discourse “ On the 
Architecture of Chester Cathedral" was delivered by Mr. Joitn Henry 
Parker, F.S.A., who invited his auditors to accompany him in visiting the 
cathedral after the evening service. We are indebted to Mr. Parker for 
tho following abstract of his Lecture :— 

•• The abbey church of St. Werburgh, now the Cathedral, was commenced 
soon after the abbey was founded, or refounded, by Hugh Lupus, tho first 
Earl of Choster, assisted by St. Anselm, afterwards Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The body of the founder was ‘ translated ’ to the chapter-house in 
1128 by Ralph, the third Earl, which shows that the original fabric was 
then in a groat degree completed ; and this Earl granted more land for the 
enlargement of the abbey buildings. Of tho early Norman period we have 
remaining the lower part of the north-west tower (now part of the bishop’s 
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palace), the lower part of the north wall of the nave, the four great piers of 
the central tower (partly cosed with work of the XVth century), and the two 
eastern grand piers of tho choir (although cased with work of tho XHIth 
century), and tho whole of tho north transept. Wo have, therefore, enough 
to show that tho dimensions of tho Norman church were nearly the same as 
at present. At the end of the Xllth century tho church is described in 
tho Red Book of tho abbey as being in a deplorable state ; and, in 1205, 
letters, appoaling for funds, were sont out by several bishops on behalf 
of this abboy. These appeals were liberally responded to, and the work of 
rebuilding was commenced vigorously ; and, in 1211, the choir is stated to 
havo been entirely completed, but this is probably an exaggeration. Of 
this period wo have tho two eastern bays of the choir, tho Lady Chapel, 
and tho jambs of tho windows of tho choir aisle, with tho vaulting shafts 
and springers of tho vault, both of tho choir and aisles. In 1281, some 
important lawsuits, in which the abboy had been long engaged, were 
decided in its favour, and tho work of rebuilding then proceeded again with 
vigour, and venison was supplied to the monks ongnged in tho building, 
from tho adjacont royal forests. To this period bolong tho wostern part of 
tho choir and tho vaulting of tho lady chapel. Thomas do Burchclcs, tho 
fourteenth abbot, was buried in tho choir, in 1323, which marks that it was 
then completed. Tho south transept was rebuilt in tho XIVth contury, and 
much enlarged, to servo as St. Oswald's parish church, tho aisles and tho 
windows of ono aislo aro of this period, but it was not finished, and was 
muoh altered in tho XVth contury, at tho samo timo as tho nave. Tho navo 
is of so many periods, and tho styles aro so mixod together, that it is difficult 
to dosoribo it in an intclligiblo manner. Tho arches and pillars aro of tho 
XIVth century, with vaulting shafts attached to tho faco of each pillar, 
cutting through tho capital, and reaching up to tho springing of tho vault of 
fan tracory—begun, but novel- completed. On tho north sido some capitals 
wero also introduced at tho samo timo ns tho vaulting shafts by Simon 
Ripley in tho timo of Ilcnry VII. Tho two oastorn arches of tho navo 
belong to tho tower, and nro earlier than tho rest; tho piers squaro, 
probably Norman, nltorcd in tho XIVth century. Tho wholo of tho oxtorior 
of tho church was newly ensod with stone, and tho perpendicular tracery 
introduced into tho windows in tho timo of Henry VII. and VIII. Of 
tho other abboy buildings, tho abbot’s house has been rebuilt, and is now 
tho bishop’s pnlaco ; tho Norman passage to it from tho cloister remains ; 
tho substructure of tho Dormitory on tho west side of tho cloisters 
remains—it is early Norman work of about 1100, and corresponds with what 
is often commonly called tho Ambulatory; it was divided by wooden 
partitions into various convenient offices connected with tho Refectory, 
such as the bakehouse, salting house, buttery, and pantry. Tho dormitory 
over it has boen destroyed. Tho Norman substructures join on to the 
‘screens,’ or pnssago to tho west end of tho Refectory, which 
occupied the wholo of the north sido of the cloister; the western 

a of it has been destroyed, but it is still a fine Early English 
with an elegant pulpit and passage to it. On the eastern side 
of tho cloister is tho chapter-house, which is fine Early English work 
with lancet windows of about 1220. Tho vestibule to it is of the 
samo period. There aro no capitals to the pillars of the vestibulo, the 
mouldings of the ribs being continued to the bosses, which is more usual 
in France than in England. The vaulted passage on tho north side 
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of this vestibule led from the cloisters to the Infirmary, now destroyed. 
The straight stone staircase, with the Early English doorway and windows, 
led to a smaller hall or chamber, probably the strangers’ hall. Under this 
are some vaulted chambers of the thirteenth century, one of which has been 
turned into a kitchen. The wall which encloses the Close and the gate¬ 
house aro of about 1380, the license to croncllato the abbey having been 
obtained in 1377. The repairs which have been mode recently, such ns 
the vault of the choir and the doorway of the chapter-house from tlio 
cloisters, have been carefully and judiciously dono, aud it is to be hoped 
that they will bo continued.” 

The Rev. Charles HautshorNE rend a papor on “ Carnarvon Castle, with 
reforenco to Flint, and other Castles in Wales.” In the month of July, 
1277, Edward I. first turned his courso towards the Principality, and 
arrived at Chester on tho 16th. He passed four days in camp at Basing- 
work at tho closo of the month. From tho 18th to tho 23rd of August, ho 
was at tho same piooe, and at Rhuddlnn on tho 25th, whoro ho remained 
until tho 15th of October, proceeding on tho following day to Shrewsbury. 
Wo find him again at Rhuddlnn from tho 9th of Novombor until tho 16th. 
In tho tenth year of his reign (1282) he reached Choi ter on tho 6th of 
Juno, continued thoro till tho 28th of tho same month, when ho went to 
the encampment of his army at Nowton for two days, returning to Chester 
on tho 1st of July, and leaving it again in a wook for Flint. On tho 8th of 
July, ho fixed himsolf boforo Rhuddlan and continued thoro. with only a 
very fow days’ obsouco in tho neighbourhood, till tho 11th of March, 1283 
—aporiod of oight months. On tho 13lh, ho took up his quarters at 
Conway, and remained there and in tho immodiftto vicinity till tho 16th of 
Juno, when ho again came to Rhuddlan. On tho 1st of July, he loft it for 
Conway, on his route to Carnarvon ; ho rcachod that placoon tho 12th, and 
continued there till tho closo of tho month. Criccacth and Harlech wore 
subsequently visited by him. Ho paid a short visit to Rhuddlan again at 
tho closo of December, 1283. In March, 1284, tho twelfth year of his reign, 
ho came to it on tho 8th of March, dividing tho early part of tho month 
between that placo and Chester. On tho 24th, ho loft it for Conway, and 
on tho 1st of April, arrived at Carnarvon. At Carnarvon ho stayed through 
tho whole of April and until tho 6th of June, not being absent a day. On 
April 10th, ho was at Harlech ; on the 23rd, at Criccacth. and returned again 
to Carnarvon on tho 25th, staying there till tho 8th of Juno, when ho took 
up his residence at Baladonthlyn till tho 3rd of July. Tho whole of tho 
romaindor of the month was spent at Carnarvon. On the 2nd of the month 
of August, ho visited the island of Bardsoy, and subsequently Porthloyn, 
Carnarvon Aber Conway, Rhuddlnn, Flint, and Chester, whoro ho returned 
on tho 10th of September. There ho remained for a week. On the 8th of 
October, wo find tho King at Conway for four days, on his route to 
Carnarvon, which ho reached on the 12th, and remained till the 24th, going 
thonco, by way of Criccaeth and Harlech, to Custle-y-Bcrrio, or Bore, and 
Lampotor, in South Wales. It was not until the twenty-third year of 
Edward's reign that ho is again found on tho borders of the Principality ; in 
1294, he visited Chester on the 4th of December, sojourning there for four 
or five days. It was his last visit to Chester. He was now on his road to 
Conway, which ho readied by making a diversion from tho direct line on 
the 25th of December, no doubt spending bis Christmas m that beautiful 
residenco, for ho was there through the whole of January, February, and 
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March, and through tho first week of April, 1295. lie continued in 
different parts of Anglesen and Merionethshire through May and June; 
was once more at Conway tho five first days of July ; at Carnarvon on tho 
7th, 8th, and 9th, when ho finally left that part of his dominions. Mr. 
Ilortshorne then stated the order in which Edward I. built his castles in 
North Wales, commencing at Flint and Khuddlan, in the eleventh year of 
his reign, 1283, then carrying on his works at Conway. He stated that there 
were no accounts of tho expenses of erecting the former, and those of Conway 
Castle wero simply set down on tho Great Roll of the Pipe, with tho 
accounts for Carnarvon, Criccaeth, and Harlech. Nor are there any 
accounts for building Beaumaris Castle. Upon Conway, he remarked that 
Edward I. came there on March 13th, 1283, and romained till August 
28th. During his rosidenco ho sent writs to tho sheriff of Rutlandshire for 
twenty export masons, and to tho sheriff of Shropshire for carpenters, and 
two hundred soldiers to guard them on their journey. Llewellyn’s Ilall 
was commenced in 1286, and took four years to complete, at tho cost of 
A8L 13* lid., tho round-headed window being tho work of Elias do Burton 
and William do Walton. Tho town walls woro constructed in 1284. 

Having stated other facts regarding tho movements and actions of 
Edward I., Mr. Ilnrtahorno proceeded to stato some facts relating to 
tho closo of his life. Tho King, ho said, camo to Lanercost about tho last 
day of September, 1306, and romained thero throughout October, November, 
Docombor, and through January and February in tho following year. In 
tho commencement of March, ho wont to Carlisle, staying there until tho 5th 
of July, tho latest dny tho royal writs woro thoro attested; ho oxpirod on 
tho 7th, at Burgh-upon Sands. Mr. Ilartshorno then adverted to tho last 
days of tho King, giving an account of his illness and sojourn at Lanercost. 
lie slated tho charges for medicines during Edward’s illness, and tho 
expenses of preparations for tho King's ombnlment, ns they appear in tho 
wnrdrobo accounts of his reign. Tho detailed particulars of tho romedios 
employed under tho direction of tho royal physician, Nicholas do Tingowick, 
nro given in this volume, p. 270. Ten days after his death, an inventory 
was taken at Burgh-upon-Sands, in which wo find tho following items. 
Amongst tho rolics was a purse, which had boon tho Earl of Cornwall's, 
containing a thorn from tho crown of Christ; part of the wood of tho Holy 
Cross, ana many relies of tho blessed Edward tbo Confessor ; bones from 
tho bead of St. Lawrcnco ; o bone of St. James of Galicia ; part of tho arm 
of St. Maurice ; two fragments of bones of St. Blniso and St. Christina ; a 
small bottle of silvor, with milk of tho blessed Virgin, also part of tho 
spongo which our Lord received ; a tooth of a saint, efficacious against 
thunder and lightning ; also a small purso, containing some of tho vestment 
and hood of the Virgin Mary and St. Gregory ; ono of tho nails of tho 
cross of our Lord, and part of his sepulchre ; on arm of silver gilt, with 
relics of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew; also a bone from the arm of 
St. Osith ; tho arm of St. David ; tho arm of St. Richard of Leicester; 
tho arm of St. William of York ; and a little silver ship gilt, containing 
many bones of tho 11,000 virgins. 

In the afternoon. Lord Talbot and a numerous party assembled at tho 
Cathedral, and wero conducted through the edifice by the Bishop of Chester, 
the Rev. Canon Slade, and the Rev. F. Grosvenor. The principal features 
of architectural interest were pointed out by Mr. Parker. 

In tho ovening thero was a meeting in the Music Hall, tho Lord Bishop 
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of Chester presiding, and Mr. IIicklik gave a Lecturo, entitled “ A Walk 
round the walls of Chester.” In his imaginary walk, he pointed out, as he 
proceeded, the objeets of historical interest, which were marked on an 
enlarged plan of the city. The more striking incidents connected with each 
structure, and the associations which they suggested, presented a subject of 
great and varied interest. In the course of his observations he introduced a 
series of manuscripts, illustrative of the siege of Chester during the reign of 
Charles the First, lent to him for the purpose by Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum. The lecturo included notices of the most important 
historical and local vestiges of the city, from the period of its occupation by 
the Romans to comparatively modern times. 

The Bishop of Chester considered tho occasion presented by Mr. 
llicklin’s lecture very suitablo for establishing somo definite conclusion 
with respect to the origin of tho walls. Ho was surprised that thoir Roman 
origin should have been doubted ; tho remarks made by Mr. Uiokliu with 
respect to that question appeared to him quito conclusive. 

Tho Rev. 0. Hartsiioh.ne thought Mr. llicklin's argument was perfectly 
decisive ; tho question must be sot at rest for over. In addition, thoro 
was amplo ovidonco afforded by the moulding to bo found on tho walls 
between tho Nortbgato ond tho Phmuix Tower, and, also, of that of tho old 
Ship Gato, which was near tho Old Bridge, and which originally led to a 
ford across the river. Of thoso and numerous fcaturosof interest, as illustra- 
lions of tho vostigos of Deva in oldcu limes, a series of striking drawings 
wore producod by Mr. Ilicklin. 

Satdhdat, Jdly 25. 

On this day a visit was mado. on tho cordial invitation of tho Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Chosbiro, to Liverpool. Tho arrangements woro 
intrusted to tho ltov. Dr. liumo and Mr. Joseph Mayor, through whoso 
admirablo management and courtesy an excursion, roplcto with varied 
attractions and foaluios of novel intorost, was achieved with cutiro 
satisfaction. ,, ., 

On thoir course by special train from Chester, tho noble President, with 
a numerous suito of archaeologists, stopped to oxnmino tho remains of 
Birkenhead IYiory, and they reached the shoro of the Morsoy at cloven, 
whore, through tho kindness of tho Cuiiard Company, a steamer awaited 
them, which had been placed at the disposal of the Historic Socioty for the 
accommodation of their guests during tho day. After a very agreeable 
cruiso, with the gratification of witnessing tho doparturo of the royal mail 
steamer Persia, and visiting tho American ships, tho Niagara and 
Susquehanna, the vessel proceeded to Garstou, tho most convenient point of 
landing for Speke Hall, in accordance with the hospitablo invitation of Mr. 
Watt “to visit one of tho most interesting examples of ancient Domestic 
architecture existing in the Counties Pnlatino. His carriages awaited the 
arrival of Lord Tnlbot and the party at their landing, and on reaching tho 
Stone Bridge and picturesque ontranco gate of Speko Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Watt received them with hearty welcomo and hospitalities worthy of tho 
most generous days of Old English festivity. The curious features of tho 
old moated niousiou, tho gardens and demesne, having been examined, the 
archaeologists took their leave, highly gratified by the courtesy and kind 
feolin" which had marked all the arrangements for the visit of the Institute. 

On°rcturning to Liverpool, the excursion party proceeded to inspect tho 
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various objects of interest in that city, especially St. George’s Hall, tlio 

J ablic buildings of chief note, and the extensive Museum formed by Mr. 

oseph Mayer, F.S. A., including the Fnussett Collections, which were viewed 
with fresh regret at the deplorable indiffcrcnco of the Trustees of the 
British Museum to the acquisition of such an invaluable mass of evidcnco 
in illustration of the obscure earlier periods of our history. The liberality 
and good tasto of Mr Mayer in rescuing these treasures of antiquity, and in 
throwing open his oxtensivo collections for public instruction, excited a 
general feeling of gratification. After a collation, provided at the Adclphi 
Hotel, tlio visitors proceeded to the brilliant conversaziono to which they 
had been invited by the Historic Society of Lancashire, and which took 
placo in the Town Hall, through tlio kind permission of tlio Mayor of 
Liverpool. The arrangements presented the fullest evidence of tlio con¬ 
siderate forethought on the part of Dr. llunie and his collcaguos, for tho 
gratification of their guests, which was so amply evinced throughout tho 
proceedings of this memorable day ; and towards the closo of a very social 
evening, Mr. Mayer, in the name of tho Iiistorio Society, presented to tho 
noblo President of tho Institute an interesting appropriate memorial, in tho 
form of a “ Mazor Bowl," banded with silver, and bearing an inscription 
commcniorativo of the occasion. In placing in Lord Talbot's hands this 

{ ratifying token of their friondly sympathy in tho objects of tlio Institute, 
Ir. Mayer thus addressed tho Presidont:— 

" As Honorary Curator of tho Historic Socioty of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, whoso guest you aro this night, I have tho honour to present this 
bowl, mado from ono of tho roof-timbers of tho house used as head-quarters 
by Princo Rupert, when ho besiogod Liverpool. In doing so, I liavo tho 
inuro pleasure, as tho offering is uiado to ono not distinguished for classio 
attainments only, but for steady encouragement of thoso studies, which are 
indispensably requisite for tho historian and tho philosophor ; for, surely, 
it is a high point of philosophy to study tho cliarnctor, habits, manners 
and customs of tho different races, who liavo successively occupied theso 
islands, and whoso descendants wo aro. Tho study of National Antiquities 
has, by your influenco, and tho stimulus which you liavo given to other 
ardent followers in tlio same pursuit, been raised from tho degrndod position 
it onco held, when it was regarded ns mo roly n trifling amusomont, into n 
higher position, in which it is now acknowledged worthy of being rotikod ns 
a scienfco. It is, my lord, from tho cncouragomcnt given by you and kindred 
spirits to this noblo nnd loyal fooling for tho sonreos whonco our National 
Institutions spring, that young societies, struggling on through difficulties, 
receive fresh energy nnd porsoveranco to moot tho local discouragement 
that often besets thorn. Assuring you, my lord, of tho high appreciation 
my colleagues have of your efforts in a cause in which wo foci so hearty 
on interest, nnd of tho honour you have done us this day by coming 
amongst us, I concludo with tho nssurnneo of our hopo that you may, for 
many years to conic, on looking at this bowl, think of tho good wishes and 
cordial sympathy in all your high nnd intellectual purposes, which wo are 
desirous now to express, nnd that your successors may drink from this cup, 
and continue for generations to conic to do honour to tho cause in which 
you liavo so nobly engaged.” 

Lord Talbot responded to this address, expressing his senso of the high 
compliment thus paid to himself, and to tho Institute : and with the most 
hearty acknowledgment of all the kind feeling and attentions which had . 
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reudcred this day one long to be remembered amidst the annual progresses 
of the Society, he took his leave, and the party returned by special train 
to Chester. 


Monday, July 27. 

This day was devoted to an Excursion to the Castles of Caernarvon and 
Conway, and a nuraorous party of members of the Chester Archaeological 
Society accompanied their friends of the Institute on the occasion. The 
train readied Caernarvon about noon, and tho party proceeded to the 
Castle, whero they were met by Mr. Turner and other inhabitants, who 
showed them every courtesy. 

The Rev. C. H. IIahtsiiohne dolivored a short address on tho History 
of tho Castle, respecting which his researches have thrown considerable 
doubt upon opinions generally received. After mentioning tho Castles 
at Flint, Rhuddlan, and Conway, which had been seen in the course of 
their journey that day, and which wore built before that of Caernarvon, 
ho proceeded to observo that Edward I. was at Caernarvon for tho first 
timo on April 1st, 1284 : that his son Edward was born April 25th in that 
year ; that three days after the birth of tho Prince, writs for building tho 
Castlo were first issued. Consequently, tho assertion tlmt Queon Eleanor 
was at Caernarvon Castle at tho period of Prince Edward’s birth, is contra¬ 
dicted by tho public records. On Nov. 12th, tho King issued writs for 
workmen to proceed from Rutland to Caernarvon, and sent 200 soldiers 
to guard thorn ; and similar orders wore issued for masons and enrpontera, 
to proceed from Nottinghamshire and Salop. Two years nftorwnrds pay¬ 
ments occur for lead to covor tho Castles of Criccaoth, Carnarvon, Harlech, 
and Conway ; and tho Castlo of Caernarvon was completed in 1291, at a 
cost, as apponrs from tho sheriff's accounts, of 3.5281. Tho town walls 
woro-built in 1286. During tho rovolt of Madoo in 1295, when Edward 
was much engaged in his foroign wars, Caernarvon Castlo was rated to tho 
ground. In tho 23rd year of his reign Edward mndo his last visit to 
Caernarvon, and boforo his death tho works for rebuilding tho Castlo Imd 
boon carried on to a great extent; they wero continued and completed by 
Edward II., tho rosult being ono of tho most maguificont military struc¬ 
tures in any part of tho world. Ono hundred masons woro sont from 
Chostor to assist in building tho Castlo, and Mr. Hartshorno pointed out 
in the portion of tho work erected in tho reign of Edward II., its simi¬ 
larity to that of the Wator Towor in Chester, ns marked by tho mouldings 
and other indications. Tho works scorn to havo been commenced at tho 
north-cast tower, and to have been carried round in tho direction of tho 
rivor. Edward II., if ho did not commence his operations at a more 
advanced point in the works, certainly began at tho curtain wall, south-east 
of the Eaglo Tower. The Eagle Tower was roofed ovor in November, 1316; 
and floored in February, 1317. The eaglo was placed on the summit tho 
first week of March, 1317, and tho effigy of the Kiug fixed over tho gate¬ 
way on the last week of April, 1320. Mr. Hartshorno proceeded to verify 
his statements by extracts from public records. He afterwards conducted 
tho party through tho ruins, which havo been nut into perfect repair 
under tho direction of Anthony Salvin, Esq., at the cost of the Crown ; 
and he pointed out the peculiar characteristics of the architecture iu tho 
iu tori or arrangements and external features. 

A discussion ensued in which Mr. Uicklin, Sir Stephen Gljnuc, and 
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other Archaeologists took part, and Mr. Hartahorne observed that it appears 
certain that Edward II., if not actually born in Caernarvon, was at that 

I Iace in very early age. In the Wardrobe Accounts, a payment occurs of 
alf a mark, given as alius by the king’s own hands at Porchcster to 
Margaret Attowodo, who stated that for a certain timo she had nursed hiiu 
at Caernarvon. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Hartahorne having been proposed by Sir 
Stephon Glynno, the visitors returned by railway to Trcborth, and inspected 
the Tubular Bridge and the Mcnai Bridge. They thonco proceeded to 
Conway Castlo, where they were met by Lady Erskine, by whom the castlo 
is held by lcaso from the Crown, and who.with very kind attention had made 
every arrangement for the gratification of tho numerous visitors. Mr. 
Hartshorno gavo somo historical notices of tho structure, the building of 
which commenced in 1283, and tho noble fabric known as Llowolyn’s Hall, 
in 1303. Wo may refer to Mr. llartsliorno’s momoir in tho Archaeologia 
Cninbronsis, vol. v., Now Series, p. 1, for dotuils relating to tho castlo 
which lie has designated as the most perfect example of tho Edwardian 
type. After examining Plos-Mawr, tho town walla, tho curious gato-towors 
of Conway and tho church, the party returned to Chester. 

Tubsday, July 28. 

Tho Architectural section nssomblod in tho Council Chamber, undor tho 
Presidency of Sir Strpiibk Gi.ynne, Bart., and a momoir was road by tho 
Ror. J. L. Petit, on Nnntwich Church. Tho fabric, Mr. Potit obsorved, is 
of tho fourteenth century, although tho original work was much oarlior; it 
is a cruciform church of striking clinrnctor, with a central octagonal towor. 
Tho recent restorations under Mr. Gilbort Scott’s direction had not 
introduced many matorial changes with tho exception of the Wost window. 
Air. Petit made special mention of tho beautiful stone pulpit, enriched with 
perpendicular panelling, as also of tho sculptured woodon stalls of tho 
church, actually in a docaycd condition ; and he expressed his wish to 
record his opinion of tho great architectural value of that part of the 
building, nn oxamplo of late Decorated charnctor, in tho hopo '• that should 
it ovor fall into tho hands of tho restorer, it may bo dealt with morcifully 
and tenderly.” Air. Petit’s discourse was admirably illustrated by a series 
of his beautiful and artistic drawings. 

A papor was then read, communicated by tho Rev. Jon.v AIauohan, 
Rector of Bcwcastlo, Cumberland, ontitlcd “An Attomnt to Allocate by 
Etymology the Stations per lineam Valli in Cumberland.' 

At the close of tho proceedings, an excursion was arranged for tho 
purposo of visiting Nnntwich Church, under Air. Petit's kind guidance ; ns 
nlso Bocston Cusilo, and other remains of antiquarian interest. 

In the evening a conversuxiouc took place at the Aluscum of the Institute, 
in the aucicnt Refectory, now tho King’s School. A large number of 
visitors, residents in Chester and the neighbourhood, were invited to 
pnrticipnto in this agreeable assembly. In the course of the explanatory 
observations offered regarding tho various ancient remains which composed 
tho collection, those more especially of local interest, the wish having been 
generally expressed for some details regarding tho extensive display of 
relics found at Hoylake, and the remarkable discoveries there, on which no 
memoir hud becu communicated, particulars were related by the Rev. Dr. 
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Hume, nis account of those curious remains, read at the meeting of the 
Institute at York, in 1846, will bo remembered by many of our readers. 

“ As early as the year 1845, (Dr. Hume observed) his attention was 
drawn to the curious objects found at Uoylake, on the Northern shore of 
tho Hundred of Wirrell, at the mouth of the Deo, and it was then 
ascertained that they had been found at intervals during eighteen years, 
though no collection had been made. At that time he purchased all ho 
could proeuro, and in 1847 his essay on tho subject was published. Sinco 
that time there had been numerous collectors, and thousands of objects had 
been recovered. These were chiefly in possession of Mr. Mayer, Mrs. 
Longuevillo, of Ecclcston, Mr. Kcroyd Smith, Mrs. Fluitt, Mr. C. B. 
•Robinson, Mr. Shawo, of Arrow®, tho Historic Society of Lancashire, and 
himself, ne had prosented upwards of a hundred objects to tho Society, 
yet still had four or fivo hundrod remaining. There were scarcely any gold 
objects, ono coin, and somo small articles, being tho only exceptions known 
to him ; but there were several in silver, and many in bronro, copper, and 
brass. Latterly, iron instruments, such as ancient knives, pheons, cross¬ 
bow bolts, prick spurs, javolin heads, «kc., had been brought to light; but 
formerly those were not cared for. There were perhaps twenty different 
kinds of koys, and ho thought that eighty or ninety forms of bucklon might 
bo arranged from three various collections, no two of which wore nliko. 
Tho form and construction of various objects wore explained, including 
nocdlos, spindle whcols, coins, spoons, rings, fibulro, tags or pendants of 
girdlos, handles of small caskets, (to. ; and tho character of the const, with 
its submarine forest, was traced for about two hundred years. Dr 4 Hume 
noxt noticed tho theories rospocting tho articles in metal and in stono. Ono 
is, that tho pluco is tho site of a town, of which all tho inoro perishable 
evidences hnvo long sinco passed away ; and another, that nono of tho 
relics wore deposited at this spot, but tlmt they wore carried down from 
Chester, Hilbro, and other points, by tho tide, and deposited in tho smooth 
water along with other heavy substances. It would probably bo found, 
after all, tlmt an oxtensivo burying placo had existed there, in tho shadow of 
tho great forest trees, and that tho sea, which could not rostoro its dead, 
gave forth tlicso relies which arc tho ovidcnco of their former existence. 
Tho disintegration of tho soil, which tho Abbe Cochct, Dr. Faussott, tho 
Hon. Richard Neville, Mr. Lukis, and others, performed by the spado and 
mattock, was hero effected by natural causes; and thus tho relics of 

S ulations extending over a period of fiftoert centuries wero found side by 
, to tho astonishment and perploxity of tho antiquary. Dr llumo 
added that ho hod in preparation a treatiso on the whole subject, which ho 
hoped to issue in the ensuing autumn, or early in the winter. 

An expression of thanks to Dr. Hume for these interesting remarks, 
delivered on the impulse of tho moment, was proposed by tlio Rev. Canon 
Slado and Mr. Charles Tucker, and unanimously adopted. Tho numerous 
concourse of visisors then dispersed. 

Wednesday, July 29. 

The Annual Meeting of the Members took place at half-post nine, at tho 
Town Hall. In the absence of Lord Talbot, who had been summoned 
to Ireland on pressing business, the Chair was taken by the Treasurer, 
Mr. Hawkins. 
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The Report of the Auditors for the previous year (printed page 1S1, 
ante) was read, as also the following Annual Report of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, and both wero unauimously ndopted. 


Tho Committee of the Institute, in submitting their customary Report of 
the proceedings of tho Society, and of tho advance of Archaeological science 
during tho year that has elapsed since tho highly gratifying meeting at 
Edinburgh, viewed with renewed encouragement the progress which has been 
achieved, and the hopeful promiso for the future. There had been no dimi¬ 
nution cithor in tho real or the unanimity of purposo, evinced by their 
fellow-labourers in tho field of Archaeological research, or in the abundant 
harvest of information by which their exertions havo constantly boon 
rewarded. On tho present occasion tho Committee had to congratulate 
tho Members of tho Institute on an event which they confidently believo 
will bo of great importance in giving a frosh impulse to tho operations of 
tho Socioty. His Royal Highness tho Prince Consout, who had on 

S rovious occasions evinced his favourable consideration, has very graciously 
oon pleased to bccorao tho permanent Patron of tho Institute. Tho 
distinction which HiB Royal Highness conferred on tho Socioty in honouring 
tho meeting at Cambridge with his proscnco, and thus showing in a marked 
nmnnor in that ancient seat of learning his cordial oncouragoment of tho 
study of Archaeology, is fresh in our grateful rccolloction. Tho Princo 
Chancellor, wo may vonturo to hopo, has condescended to hoar in mind 
with favour tho proceedings in which ho then participated, and to recogniso 
their utility ns a means of public instruction, notunworthy of the distinction 
now conferred in his Pntronago. Tho gracious condescension of Her 
Majesty find likewise boon evinced from time to tiino in onriching with tho 
choicest relics of ancient art in hor possession tho temporary collections 
formed during tho annual mootings of the Institute. Tho Committee desired 
to record thoir grateful sense of tho Royal favour shown during tho past 

J car, on tho occasion of tho Exhibition of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
isplayed in tho apartments of tho Iustituto in London. That romarkablo 
collection of paiutings, engravings, miniatures and historical relics con¬ 
nected with tho history of Mary Stuart, derived its greatost attraction 
through tho permission so graciously conceded, that the sorios should be 
enriched by tho wholo of tho portraits and miniatures of the Quoeu of 
Scots, proservod in tho Royal Galleries at Windsor Castle, St. James’s 
Palace, Hampton Court, and also in the Queen's privato collection. Thcso 
evidences of the distinguished favor of Hor Majesty were accompanied by 
tho most gratifying encouragement on tho part of tho Priuco Consort, who 
visited tho Stuart Exhibition, accompanied by Princo Frederic of Prussia, 
ami his Royal Highness was pleased to contribute from his own collections 
at Osborne House a very interesting portrait of Queen Mary, in token 
of his approval and interest in tho undertaking. It were needless here to 
recall the liberality shown by many distinguished persons, possessed of 
portraits and of authentic relics of Mary Stuart’s times ; or to describe tho 
enthusiasm with which the results of the endeavour to throw light on the 
identification of a very interesting series of historical portraitures wero 
universally received. 

The progress of archaeological investigation, and the continued supply of 
interesting facts or discoveries communicated at the meetings of tho Socioty 
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in London, have fully equalled the results which tho Committee has recog¬ 
nised in former years. They have been duly registered in your Journal; 
and amongst theso special researches may be mentioned excavations of con¬ 
siderable interest prosecuted by Mr. Neville, with his accustomed energy; 
as also those which have been recently carried out in Gloucestershire and in 
Buckinghamshire, under the direction of Mr. Akornian, and in various sites 
of Anglo-Saxon occupation, whioh have proved productive of numerous 
ornaments, Arms, and othor remains of instructive character. Those who 
have taken part in our meetings in London will not fail to remember tho 
cordial interest with which the project of tho Art-Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester was viewed by tho members of tho Institute, and tho readiness 
with which they rendored their co-opcrntion towards bringing together that 
unrivallod collection of examples of tho Decorative Arts in tho Middle Ages, 
which has boon thoro formed under tho direction of Mr. Waring. Tho 
success with which his oxortions have boon repaid may doubtless bo in no 
trifling degreo attributed to facilities of access to scattorod treasures of art 
whioh had boon brought to light from all quartors of tho land in tho tom- 
porary museums at tho meetings of tho Institute, or produced at our monthly 
mootings in tho metropolis, and their oxistonco and possessors placed on 
rocord in our publications. It will bo remembered, moreover, that our 
lamented friend, Mr. Komblo, had proposed, with his accustomed intelH- 
gonco and enthusiasm, a project of tho most important character in its 
boaring on archaoological scionco, in connection with tho Manchester x,u * 
bition. Tho Exccutivo Committoo assontod to his viows, and tho Com¬ 
mittee had for a moment confidently anticipated tho realisation of Mr. 
Komblo’s proposal to combino in chronological classification an ossomblngo 
of antiquitios of tho Celtic and earlier periods, on a scalo end to an extent 
never hitherto contomplatod. Such an adjunct to tho Exhibition at Man- 
chostor, tracing tho growth of arts and manufactures from tho earliest 
oxamplos, would doubtless, undor Mr. Kemble’s auspices, had lus lifo boon 
spared, liavo prosontod a sories uncquallod in its instructive character. I ho 
doficioncios, morcovor, of our National Musoum, and of any oxtonsivc dis- 

a of our oarlior antiquities, would havo been more strikingly apparent, 
this great archaeological enterprise bcon carried out. We might, 
indeed, havo chorished tho hope of sorao permanent benofit in the demon- 
Miration of the ossential value of national antiquitios, for tho purposesi ot 
public instruction, which such a series os had boon contomplatod by Mr. 
Komblo would havo placed before the Trusteos of tho British Museum. In 
the midst of his most promising efforts for the extension of science, and sur¬ 
rounded by the materials which, with his wonted earnestness of purpose, ho 
had succeeded in bringing together for this important object, Mr. Kombie 
was suddenly taken from that career of intellectual oxortion in which tew 

have been his equals. .... T ... . , 

Whilst adverting to this, tho greatest loss which the Institute has sus¬ 
tained for some years post, tho Committee recalled with sincere regret some 
now no more, whose friendly participation in our meetings, and the general 
progress of tho Society, had for some years been familiar to all. Amongst 
those to whose memory the tribute of heartfelt respect was due on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, especial mention must be made of the late bir Kichsrd 
Westmacott, one of the earliest members of the Committee, and at all times 
a most friendly and liberal supporter of the Institute, as also a contributor 

to tho Publications. • „ _ 
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In the number of other distinguished members, deceased daring the past 
year, must be named the Earl of Ellesmere, to whom archaeological science 
is indebted for the earliest detailed manual of Scandinavian antiquities, 
translated from the Danish language ; the Viscount Downc, also, who, at 
an early period of the career of the Society, was enrolled on its lists, and 
by his exertions and influence materially contributed to the success of the 
Annual Meeting at York. The Society had to regret the loss of a warm 
friend and accomplished archaeologist in the late Miss Anna Gurney, the 
translator of the Saxon Chronicle,—the zealous observer of all that might 
illustrate local customs and traditions, or the remarkable dialects of East 
Anglia. The late Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Lyall, Honorary Member of 
the Central Committee, had from an early time joined in the proceedings 
of the Society, and was always friendly to its exertions. Amongst those by 
whose hospitalities or co-operation in various parts of England the gratifi¬ 
cation and success attending the Annual Meetings had beon promoted, the 
Committee desired to make honorable record of the late Sir Hugh Richard 
Hoar®, who with great kindness welcomed the Society at Stourhcnd, on the 
occasion of their meeting at Salisbury, and permitted the numerous visitors 
to examine those invaluable collections of British and Roman Antiquity, 
the fruits of the long and indefatigable researches of that distinguished 
archaeologist, who laid the foundation of a scientific knowledge of the 
vestiges of the earlier races in Wiltshire. The memory also of Mr. 
Wyndham, and of Mr. Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, whose reception of the 
Institute within the venerable walls of Haugbmond Abbey, is fresh in 
remembrance, claimed the tribute of respect. During the past year, the 
ranks of archaeology have sustained a severe loss in the death of the veteran 
Emeritus, John Britton, whoso career has closed at an advanced age, and 
who must ever be held in honored remembrance, as having given a strong 
impulse by his publications, and his energetic investigations to the taste for 
architectural researches. Mr. Britton frequently rendered his friendly 
assistance at the Meetings of the Institute, and contributed to the Annual 
volumes. Nor must two names of high distinction amongst the Honorary 
Members of the Institute bo forgotten. The Pere Martin, whose great 
knowledge of Medimval antiquities and exquisite skill in delineating the 
characteristic features of Christian Art, were perhaps unequalled. IIo took 
part in the Meeting of the Society at Salisbury ; and the detailed examina¬ 
tion of the painted glass in the Cathedral at that place, which he had at 
that time occasion to make, caused the publication of somo admirable 
illustrations of those examples of Art. The Pere Martin fell a victim to 
Ins devotion to our science, having suuk under to the unhealthy climate of 
Kavcnna, where ho was engaged in carrying out his researches. The 
sudden and untimely death of another archaeologist of the highest attain¬ 
ments, who had been more recently numbered amongst the foreign members 
of the Institute, must also bo sincerely lamented,—the Commendatore 
Can inn so well known by his important architectural publications, and not 
less by his cultivated taste and proficiency in Art. He honoured the meeting 
at Edinburgh with his presence, and had his life been spared, his friendly 
interest in the purposes of the Institute would doubtless have secured most 
valuable co-operation in Italy. 

In drawing to a close this tribute to the memory of the lamented friends 
and supporters whose loss they have now to record, the Committee could not 
o.mt to recur once more to the heaviest of those losses, and which all the 
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archaeologists of Europe must deplore, the distinguished historian and Saxon 
scholar, Kemble, who has fallen a sacrifice to his zealous devotion to the 
cause he had for manJ years so eminently promoted. ... 

The following lists of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
nnuual course, and of members of the Society nominated to fill the 
vacancies, were then proposed to the meeting, and adopted unanimously. 

Members retiring from the Committee:—W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.t., 
Vice-President ; W. H. Bayley, Esq. ; Talbot Bury, Esq. ; William Burges, 
Esq. ; R. R. Colon, Esq.; Sir S. M. Peto, Bart.; J. 0. Westwood. Esq. 
Tho following members being elected to fill the vacancies :—Tbo Lord 
Loudesborough, K.C.H., Vice-President; Henry Cheney. Ksq. ; C. K. 
Cockerell, Esq., Professor of Architecture, R.A.; John Henderson, Esq.; 
Charles Edward Long, Esq. ; the Rev. Walter Sncyd. M.A ; and Sydney 
G. R. Strong, Esq. Also, as Auditors, William Parker liauioud, Esq., 
aud James E. Nightingalo, Esq. 

Tho attention of tho members was then called to the clioico of tho place 
of mooting for tho ensuing year. Invitations had boon rccoivod from various 
cathedral towns and localities presenting many attractions to tho boeioty ; 
communications of vory eucouraging character had been raado from l oter- 
borouffh, Horoford, Cironcoster, and Southampton. The dcsiro had boon 
expressed by sovernl influential friends of the Society that a mooting should 
take place at Carlisle, aud tho following highly gratifying invitation had 
boon addressed to tho Socrotary ou tho part of tho municipal authorities ot 

lhal C,t *‘ •• Carli . lt , 28 th July, 1857. 

*• Sir,—I hog to inform you that at a Special Mooting of the Corporation 
of this city, hold this day, it was unanimously resolved that 1 should forward 
an invitation to tho President end Members of tho Institute to hold their 
Annual Mooting for 1859 at Carlisle. Should tho Society do us the honour 
of visiting this city and neighbourhood, I have no doubt they will rocoivo a 

most wclcomo aud kind reception. ... 

“ I havo tho honour to bo, otc., 

••G. Modsbkt, Mayor." 

Tho most cordial requisitions had also boon rocoived from Bath, and 
from the kindled Institutions in that city :-tho Bath '• 

Philosophical Society, and from tho Somerset Archaeological Society,J 
every promise of friendly co-operation, in the event of a mooting ^ 
hcM in that city. Tho following Resolution was read, which had been 
received by tho Central Committee 

«• At a meeting of the Council of tho City and Borough of Bath, hold 
on the 23.d day of June, 1857. it was Resolved, that a cordial invitation be 
forwarded by the Mayor on behalf of the Corporation and citizens of Bath 
to tho members of tho Archaeological Institute of Great^ Britain and 
Ireland, to hold their Annual Mooting for the year 18 j 8 in the City of 
Bath ; and that tho rooms in tho Town-hall, f available for public purposes, 
bo granted to tho Institute for its meetings. 

After « short discussion, in which tho fullest assurances of cordial 
welcome aud of hearty assistance in carrying out the purposes of tho 
Institute were expressed by the Rev. H. M. J 

determined that the Meeting for the ensuing year should be held at Ba b. 

At twelve o'clock tho Concluding Mooting was held m the 'loan-hall. 
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The Lord Bishop of Chester presided, and opened the Proceedings with 
the most kind expressions of satisfaction in the results of the visit of the 
Institute, and iu the scientific as well as social gratification by which the 
proceedings of the week had been characterised. 

The customary acknowledgments were then moved, and cordially 
responded to. Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., moved a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor and Corporation ; Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., proposed 
thanks to the Dean and Chapter, for the valuable facilities they had given 
in promoting the objects of the Institute, and for permitting tho King’s 
School to bo used as tho Museum. Thanks were moved by Mr. Hawkins 
to the Chester Archaeological and Historical Society, and especially to 
Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes, Mr. Hicklin, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. James 
Harrison, and other active members of that body who had been unwearied 
in friendly co-operation. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historic Society, to the Mayor of Liverpool, to Mr. Watt, who 
had with such marked kindness and hospitality welcomed the Institute at 
Speke Hall; more especially, however, to Dr. Hume and Mr. Mayer, by 
whom on behalf of the Historic Society the arrangements for tho agreeable 
excursion to Liverpool had beeu combined so highly to the gratification of 
their numerous guests. 

Tho Rev. Dr. Hume, in acknowledging the compliment, expressed the 
satisfaction which the Historic Society had experienced in the occasion of 
tendering fraternal welcome to so many distinguished visitors, devoted to 
purposes kindred to their own. He concluded by proposing thanks to tho 
contributors of Memoirs daring the meeting of the Institute, mentioning 
especially Mr. Hicklin, Mr. J. H. Parker, and the Rev. F. Grosvenor, 
whose communications had illustrated subjects of great local interest, 
Mr. Hicklin responded in a speech of much ability and kind feeliug ; and 
he proposed thanks to the Contributors to the Museum of the Institute, 
naming especially Viscount Combermere, Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Major Egerton Leigh, with several antiquaries and 
collectors resident in Chester. 

Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., then proposed the gratoful acknowledg¬ 
ments of tho Institute to the Bishop of Chester, the Patron of their 
Meeting, and who had consented with great kindness and courtesy to take 
the part of President in the Historical Section. Tho vote was seconded 
b J‘“ r - E. G. Salisbury, M.P., and carried with general acclamation. 

The Lord Bishop desired to assure the meeting of the sincere gratifi¬ 
cation with which he received this warm acknowledgment of his endeavours 
to promote the objects of the Institute, during their visit to Chester. He 
certaiuly felt that he had little claim to such expressions of their thanks, 
uulcss, indeed, for the cordial goodwill towards the purpose for which tho 
Society had been instituted, and to those by whom its proceedings were 
carried out, in a manner so highly conducive to public instruction, and the 
general gratification of all who were brought within their influence. He 
concluded by expressing the pleasure he had experienced in receiving under 
his roof the Noble Presideut of the Institute, as also in offering any 
attentions and hospitalities in his power to those who hod been attracted on 
the preseut occasion to the ancient city of Chester. With a kind acknow¬ 
ledgment to the officers of the Society, and of their efforts to render these 
periodical assemblies as attractive and pleasant as possible, the Bishop bade 
the Institute a hearty farewell, and the meeting terminated. 
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Notice# of flrcljneoloflical Vutilicntton#. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. Part I. Containing tho article* of Stone, 
Earthen, and Vegetable Material*. By W. R. Winns, M.R.I.A., Socrotnry of 
Foreign Corrcipondonoo to tho Aoadomy. Dublin: printed for tho Aoadomy. 
1867, 8*0. Illustrated with 160 Engraviugi on Wood. 

Tiib important character of tlio collections formed in Ireland under tho 
auspicos of tho Royal Irish Academy, was comparatively unknown to tho 
English Archaiologist, previously to tho attractive display mado in connexion 
with tho great Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, in 1853. Tho members of 
tho Institute who may havo taken interest in tho undertaking so ndvan- 
tagcously prosecuted at that time, more especially those English antiquaries 
who wore so fortunate as to avail themselves of the opportunity thou 
presented, will recall that our President, Lord Talbot, with that earnest 
desiro—so familiar to us—to promote the interests of Archaeological 
scicnco, originated and achieved with tho happieBt results an exhibition of 
National Antiquities of the most instructive aud interesting description. 1 
It was doubtless through the combination of examples of Medimval Art in 
1850, under the joint auspices of our Society and of the Society of Arts, 
that public attention was first called to tho great advantages accruing 
from such oxtonded and scientifically classified collections. Their value had 
moreover boeu abundantly proved, when carried out more exclusively with 
tho purpose of illustrating tho obscure Prehistoric periods, and the origin 
of the earlier races by whom the British Islands were occupied. Large 
collections of materials of extremo value in ethnological enquiries, had been 
brought togethor at tho Meeting of tho British Association in Belfast, as 
likowiso at Annual Meetings of our own Socioty. Thoso collections, how- 
over, interesting as they may havo boon, were comparatively of slight 
influence in tho promotion of archmologicnl science, owiug to thoir temporary 
duration. J 

Tho publication of a Conspectus of tho varied remains of tho oarlior 
periods occurring in tho sister kingdom has for some years been hopefully 
anticipated by tho English antiquary. Tho tvpos of form are rcmarkablo 
in thoir varioty ; tho example* moro nbundant, and genornlly in moro 
porfoct preservation than in Englaud ; most striking, in many instances 
through tho precious quality of tho matoria), as presented to us in the 
oxtraordumry series of golden ornaments ; as, also, in objocts of other 
motals, elaborate in dcsigu or in decoration, and not loss desorving of 
careful observation for tbeir characteristic peculiarities, than for tho evidence 
which they frequently presout of singular skill in manufacture, and know- 
lodgo of artistic procossos. Productions of tho early periods to which many 
of those relics must bo attributed, are not merely matters of curiosity ; 
their great interest, unquestionably, is to be found in tho cvidonce which 
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thcv mav supply of the state of civilisation at certain remote Pjmds. 
Their clwsification, therefore, and their comparison with the antiquifw of 
analogous character in other countries of Europe, become. the more 
important, on account of the great multiplicity of types which no Mm 
collection of the Prehistoric remains in Ireland presents to the “' ttquary. 

In the work under consideration, a mass of information is supplied by Mr. 
Wilde, not merely available to the casual visitor of the Academy » 
to aid his examination of the treasures there preserved. 
unlike many compilations of its kind, may bo regarded ns a valuable 
accession to Archaeological literature, which deserves to find a place 
-monml works of reference in the library of all studonts of National 
Antiquities. Tho systom adopted by tlio author and tho scheme of tho 
arrangement have not, ns wo believe, been approved by all our brother 
antiquaries in Ireland. The perplexing difficult!... however winch cncom- 
,,ns« all our endoavours to establish a satisfactory classification of tho 
cnrlior roinains found in those islands, and tho inoonvonienco winch must 
follow any premature attempt to introduce a 

nrinciolos have, as wo apprehend, been justly viewed by Mr. Wilde as 
cogciit arguments in determining tho basis of hi. general arrangemen^ 
But in regard to this «*rfa q^stio, wo must hear our authors own 

^-AlUUcmpU at an arrangement of objects of Antique Art must to a 
certain extent, be arbitrary and artificial; and as, in the present state of 
antiquarian knowledge, a chronological classification could not bei fully 
carried out, the simplest and most obvious mode which suggests itself w that 
to Material Such has, therefore, been adopted as the basis or 
trimarv S division of the present arrangement of the Museum of Antiquities 
primary Ui P Academy.” After stating certain exceptions 

to thte principle, especially in regard to « Finds”or groups 

^SSSSSSS^SS^t 

convenience, been adopted. “• u wi „ 8uffico t0 Btat0 that the 

SipTcl^os consist of Stono—Earthen—Vcgetablo Animal (bone 
Ln Tc 1 -ami Metallic Materials. The Species, according touso comprise 

Wranmin—Tools—Food— Implements—Household Economy—Dress and 

c, Tt b. »** «^«. P .r« « *. 
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formed of wood, amber or jet. In the first of these classes, the objects 
formed of stone, the Museum of the Academy is probably unrivalled ; the 
enumeration of the various types, illustrated by woodcuts of characteristic 
examples, is accompanied by a detailed investigation of the materials 
employed in the formation of the objects usually designated as celts, of 
which the Museum contains not less than five hundred and twelve examples. 
“ Upon the composition and lithological characters of these stone celts 
(Mr. Wilde observes), Professor Haughton, having carefully examined every 
specimen in the Collection, has furnished much valuable information, of 
a kind that has not heretofore been associated with antiquarian researches.” 
The materials appear to have been recognised as obtained in Ireland, and it 
is (as here observed) apparent that the knowledge of the stones best 
suited for the purpose,—" the pure felstone or petrosilex ” of the county 
Wicklow and other localities being preferred, as also the formation of tools 
and weapons, was a special art, and that there was a trade in celts from 
one district to another. We must refer to the work itself for some very 
interesting observations in regard to stone celts and their uses, as indicated 
by the mention, in ancient Irish annals, of the “warrior’s stone,”—“the 
champion’s hand-stone, ” and the like, from which it may be surmised that 
such celts were occasionally thrown with the hand. Stones were used 
in battle in Ireland as late as the tenth century ; at the battle of Hastings, 
however, according to the relation of Willi&m of Poitiers, some Anglo- 
Saxons wielded weapons of this class—"lignis imposita saxa.” 

The limits of the present notice will not admit of any detailed examina¬ 
tion of the types of stone weapons which are noticed in very great variety. 
Arrow-heads and spear-heads, knives, daggers, chisels, tools' apparently for 



mechanical purposes, and a multiplicity of other objects of great rarity 
or wholly unknown in England, are described and figured. We are per¬ 
mitted, by the author’s kindness, to place before our readers some of the 
woodcuts. The flint spear-head (No. 860) is formed with extreme care 
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and has a sharp edge all round. It is given as a specimen of the highest 
perfection in manufacture, and whether it was used as a knife, arrow, spear, 
or axe, it was an implement which exhibits great skill and beauty of form. 
Its greatest thickness is about half an inch. . . ,. 

An object of red sand-stone of very singular fashion 
is here figured, two-thirds of the actual size, which 
might be fixed in a handle and used either as dirk or 
knife. It had been originally polished. (No. 8.) These 
weapons, as also swords of stone, are unknown amongst 
tho small gatherings, which so inadequately exemplify 
the antiquities of stone discovered in England, m our 
National and Provincial Museums. 

The hammers and axe-heads of stone appear to pre¬ 
sent few varieties of marked peculiarity in type. One 
of these weapons, however, here figured (No. ^1), is 


No. 21. Si in. by Si la. No. IS. Of terpentine. Si In. by 5 in. 

justly characterised as “one of the most beautiful spe. 
Hgym cimens, both in design and execution, of the stone 
battle-axe which has been found m tho British Isles 
Ko 8 It is composed of fine-grained hornblendic syenite, and 

is highly polished all over, including even the sides 
of the aperture. It is 5§ in. in length and 3* m. br0 ^ at widwt 
portion." Stone weapons thus elaborately wrought are of tlie h.^liest 
rarity, and this specimen was pointed out by our late *”»* 

Mr. Kemble, as incomparable in the skill and perfection of 
ship. Axe-heads in some slight degree resembling it have occurred in 

N °Tho B wlmtstone 3 , burnishers, touchstones, and many oilier objects of 




mechanical use form a large class in the Museum of the Academy. A 
curious group of relics is presented by the “ Oval tool-stones, measuring 
from 4 to 5 inches in the longer diameter, and more or less indented on 

v & 
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one or both surfaces. Their use has not been ascertained. This is tho 
Tilhugger-stecn of the Northern antiquaries, who consider such relics 
ehippers of flint or stone, being hold between the finger and thumb applied 
to the side cavities. Compnro Worsaao, Afbildningcr, figs. 9, 10. These 
OToidal objects must not bo confounded with another class, probably of 



No. 3. Lcugth «! In. No. fl. Longth 4 In. No. 7. Length 2; l„. 


a much later ago. Nos. 6, 7, and quito different in their intention. These 
aro smooth pebbles, occasionally ornamented and engraved, described 
by Dr. Petrie as held in vory high vonoration, having belonged to 
tho founders of ohurohen: they were plaoed upon tho base of a cross 
or near a holy well, and used for various superstitious purposes, taking 
oaths, 6io. Tho examples hero givon aro of sandstono and shale. Hallowed 
sumes of a similar description wore likowiso rogarded in tho western parts 
of Scotland with singular veneration 5 such was tho Egg of St. Molios. 
tho first missionary to Arran, now lost, but the logondary talcs of its 
remarkable cfhcncy in healing diseases and as a talisman of victory in 
bstllo havo boon recorded by Martin in his " Western Isles,” and thoynro 
still rifo amongst tho peasantry of Arran. y 

Thero occur also in Ireland stonos of another kind, described by our 
author as Sl.ng-stones, of which ho gives three oxnmplos. (Seo wood-cuts.) 

I hoy meosuro about 3 inches by 2$ iuchos, and aro formod with great 



No. S. 



No. 1. No. fl. 


for «"» P™™ object, whether to be projected by band 

d did 

several objects of this description have been found in Great Britain, and are 
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Found in Ireland. 
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Btono Moulds for casting Bronzo Wcapone. 
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noticed in tin. Journal, c.pociallj in Mr. Du Noyer'svaS^olT 
frit-Moulds vol. iv. t p. 335. and in the “ Archieologia Garabrensis, vol. n., 
third series p. 125. P \Ve arc enabled, by Mr. Wilde s kindness, to place 
before our readers a representation of a stone mould, No. 83, found in co. 
Leitrim^ of another J.ockcted celts. No 85 ; and of onc ^oh is remark- 
able as having moulds on three of us sides tho faee he. . > of l 

ro e ^ r ,r f S 

manufacture of Celts nnd othor bronro antiquities in tho British 

Tho sepulchral urns found in Ireland aro unusually elaborate in decora- 
ti J^ndTlltlod, presenting .great 

as also oblique and corded markings being tl ‘? 8 ° of . ^ inT, Wddo's 
rence. The general observations on these ancient ficUlra in Mi. W. do s 
chapter on Sepulture will bo read with much in crest. Tho e ™ n ^ 8 
figured may illustrate tho more usual fashion of such u ™’ 

ss P .S£ s tjs izx 

exquisite head, of vitreous pa.to 

the Ogham msenp‘tana, ' malle „ „f iavostigation 
brought before u. in this Catalogue, Before |»g 
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Mr. Wilde's Catalogue. The antiquities, which have been disinterred in 
profusion around tho stockades of those singular strongholds, form a large 



Boction of • Crsnnogo. (Ardskllllo Lougb.) 


class of tho Collections of tho Academy, and tho circumstance* connected 
with thoir discovery aro well deserving of consideration. 

Wo hope that Mr. Wildo may speedily complete the laborious under¬ 
taking entrusted to him by tho Irish Academy. Tho publication of such 
a Synopsis will be of groat advantage in supplying materials and evidence 
towards establishing in scientific system that Chronological Classification 
of our earlier antiquities which we trust may bo hereafter achieved. 
That Classification is alono wanting iu order to give to Archaeological 
Investigation its true and highest aim as an auxiliary to Historical and 
Ethnological inquiries. 


&rcf)acoIogfcal IntdUgence. 

Mr. Papwortit has announced his intention of immediately going to 
press with his “ Ordinary of Arms,” having obtained the number of 
subscribers that will enable him to commence issuing it in Parts. Wo 
have already noticed tho prospectus of this useful work, which has long 
been a doaideratum to archaeologists. It purposes to furnish an answer 
to tho oft-repeated inquiry—"Whoso arms aro these? ” Tho coats of 
arms will be alphabctionlly nrrangod nndor tho charges, so to bo con¬ 
sulted with all tho facility of a Dictionary ; this simplo nrrnngomont 
will rendor tho work far moro useful than tho costly volumos of Edmondson 
or other writers. To all local antiquaries, ccclosiologists, and lovers of old 
monumonts, soals, or othor relics of tho past on which tho symbols of 
heraldry so often appoar, this work will bo of doily utility. By tho 
terms of tho subscription, no copios arc to bo disposed of by tho author 
for at least fivo years after tho publication is terminated oxcopt at 
doublo tho price. As tho manuscript iB ready thcro can bo no delay iu 
speedily completing tho work if it should meet with adequate support. 
Mr. Panwort Ii'b labours and bucccss in tho " Dictionary of Archi¬ 
tecture ’ fully entitlo him to our confidence. Any of our mombors who 
should wish to possess the " Ordinary of Arms ” would do well to forward 
their names without delay to Mr. J. W. Papworth, 14a, Great Marlborough 
Street, London, from whom a prospectus may be obtained. 
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jEnnuconi, Archbishop, writ by Cnut in 
his behalf, 61. . 

Agilulphus, king of Lombardy, ba crown 
proserved at Monza, 14. 

Aix la Chapelle, cope ornamented with belb 
there, 23. . _ 

Albert, H.R.H. the Prince, givesJus Pa¬ 
tronage to the Institute, 98, 382- 

Aid worth, Berks sepulchral effigies there, 
144, 156 ; interment with box-leaves 
found there, 157. 

Allelujah Victory, memoir on the, by Hr. 
Hobson, 320. 

Allinghani, Mr., document exhibited by, 

Allington, Giles, cups presented by, to 
Lyons’ Inn, 290 ; William, miniamre 
portrait of, f b. 

Altar, frontal of, at Monza, 22. . 

America, Sooth, antiquihc* communicated 
by Mr. Squier, 70. 

Amphora;, found near Kertcb, 19/, 20_ 

Ampulla*, containing Holy oils, at Monza, 

Amulet of silver, exhibited by Mr. Morgan, 

Axglo-Saxox Period:- documents, of the 

times of Eadgarand Coot, M;orna¬ 
ments found m the Isle of Wight, ex 


of Scotland, $8 ; no example of Norman 
stylo in Scottish castles, 41 ; notice of 
the remains of the Lady Cliapel at 
Sherborne, 70; proposed Publication 
on Edington Church, Wilts. 287 ; 
notices of St. Jolm’s clmrcli and the 
Cathedral. Chester, 293, 370 ; ^ of 
Flixton cliurch, Suffolk, SG0 ; of Car¬ 
narvon Castle, 375,379. 

Arm of iron, to replace a lost limb, at 
Venice. 96. 

Armlets, of cannel or himroeridgc coal, 8/, 
of gold, found in Lincolnshire, 92 ; of 
gold, found at Kertcb, 199. 

Axusand Aruour examples of the kettle- 
bat, 53 ; armour of tlie time of Edward 
III! illustrated by a sepulchral effigy 
at Aid worth, Berks, 145 ; sepulchral 
effigy at Chew Magna, Somerset, 158 ; 
remarkable representations of military 
costume on a brass triptych at Susa, 
208 ;rondaehe formerly in Mr. Feans 
collection, 289 ; singular hoad-pieco in 
possession of Hoc. & II. Walpole, 290 ; 
head-piece of hrigandine armour found 
in Kent, 345 ; notices of hrigandine 
armour, and of defences formed with 
whalebone, mail quilted in linen, &c., 
346, 347. See Sword, Spear, &c. 

Arrow-heads of flint, fabricated id York¬ 
shire, 171 ; of iron, forked, 289. 
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in Lothian, 301, 312 1 «abl»ha.«. at | A ^ blshop , hi monument at 

Rome, 93. . , 

Barrows sepulchral, notices of, in Anglo- 
Saxon charters, 124, 130 ; in Germany, 
described by Mr. Kemble, 13G. 
Battlefield church, Shropshire, proposed 
restoration of, 89. 

Bear-pit, supposed remains of one at Hsck- 
n.,,176. 


Archaeology, memoir on Practical Advan¬ 
tages from the Study of, I. 

Archer, Robert, his seal, 96. _ 

Archer, Mr. Wykeliam. his drawmgs ot 
ancient remains in Northumberland, 

Architectcr* :—memoir on the analogy 
between the architecture of France and [ 
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Bell founder, John Copgraf, bell bearing his 
name in Yorkshire, 284. 

Bells, appended to sacred vestments, 23 ; 
inscribed bell at Scawton, Yorkshire, 
284. 

Berkshire sepulchral effigies in Aid- 
worth church, 144, 156. 

Bernard, St., his seals as abbot of Clair vaux, 
50. 

Blorc, Mr., communicates a drawing of an 
effigy at Aldworth, 144 ; of an effigy 
at Chow Magna, 158. 

Boulogne, antiquities in tho Museum tliore, 
87. 

Bow of horn, found in Cambridgeshire, 
284; notices of bows used in Iudin, 

46 . 

Bowl, of metal, found in Wiltshire, 93 ; at 
Caistor, Lincolnshire, 174; supposed 
to bo the Anglo-Saxon (jabata, ib. 

Brank, exhibited by Rev. T. Hugo, 288 ; 

Brass, scpulclira', at Braunton, Devon, 76 ; 
at Si. Michael's Penkevil, Cornwall,93 ; 
at Wnlsiugham, Norfolk, ib. ; brass 
triptych at Susa, similar to Flemish 
brasses in its workmanship, 208 ; 
Flemish Brass ordered by the will of a 
senator of Lubeck, 210, n. ; inscribed 
plato at Csk, 289. 

Braunton, Devon, sepulchral brass there, 
76. 

Brigandine armour, headpiece of, 345 ; 
Lrigandinc coats in the Tower Armory, 
347 ; at Goodrich Court, ib. 

Bright, Mr. B., exhibits a dodecahedron of 
black marble, 179. 

Bronze, antiquities ofcolt found in the 
Crimea, 91 ; scabbard and sword-hilt 
found near Lancaster, ib .; coating of a 
shield and other relics found in the 
river William, 92; celt found near 
Staines. 279 ; spear-head found near 
Cardiff, 357. 

Brooches, found in the Crimea, resembling 
those of tho Anglo-Saxon period, 69, 
206 ; Anglo-Saxon, of sevphate and 
other forms, found iu tho Isle of Wight, 
74; of silver, found with Roman 
remains at Great Chesterford, 85; 
Roman, found at Caistor, Norfolk, 176; 
in form resembling animals, birds, &c., 
ib. ; of silver, in Mm of a lion, 177 ; 
of lead, found in die Thames, ib.; found 
at Winchester, 279 ; of bronze, found 
with Roman remains in Wiltshire, 287; 
found at Swaffham, 287 ; facsimile 
exhibited of the Huntcrston brooch, 
inscribed with Runes, 359. 

Bruco, Rev. Dr. J. C., memoir on the 
Practical Advantages accruing from 
tlio Study of Arclncology, 1. 

Buckingham,Dukeof,his portrait by Gcrbicr 
exhibited, 358. 

BucxiHoiuKsiiiREnotices of the Creslow 


Pastures, by Rev. W. H. Kclko. 173; of 
Choulcsbury camp, 273; of Grymes 
Dyke, ib .; of Camps near West 
Wycombe, 275. 

Buckman, Professor, his Report on tho 
Museum established at Cirencester, 
854. 

Buist, Dr, his observations on forms of 
ancient and of Indian bows, 284. 

Burges, Mr. W.,hU notices of precious gifts 
to the Cathedral of Monza, 8, 173; 
of an ivory tablet at Vcrcelli, 75 ; of an 
iron arm at Venice, 96 ; of an ivory 
mirror-case, ib .; of Queen Theode- 
linda's hen preserved at Monza, 280. 

Burton, Mr. J. H., his Memoir on the 
Analogy between the Architecture of 
France aud of Scotland, 38. 

Byzantine An, remarks on its influence, 
218. 


C. 

Caistor, Lincolnshire, Anglo-Saxon relies 
found there, 174. 

Caistor, Norfolk, brooch found there, 176 ; 
speculum found there, 287. 

Calchihuis, precious stones from South 
America, exhibited, 70. 

Calthroo, of bone, found at Kertcb, 205. 

Cambridge, impressions of seals. Corpus 
Christi College, 52 ; matrices of seals 
iir the Fitzwillinm Museum, 77. 

CaudridgesKirk documents relating to 
the Chnmberlayn family, 52 ; notice of 
an ancient lino of road, 110 ; bow of 
horn found near Ely, 204. 

Camp, at Choulesbury, Bucks, 273; near 
West Wycombe, 275. 

Canislra. of Kimmeridge coal found at 
Great Chesterford, 87. 

Carlebury, Durham, Roman remains found 
there, 78. 

Carnarvon Castle, notices of, 375, 379. 

Cavno, Sir Edw ard, his monument at Rome, 
76. 

Carrington, Mr. exhibits a rubbing from a 
sepulchral brass in Cornwall, 93. 

Carter, Mr. John, his drawings of archi¬ 
tectural remains and antiquities, ex¬ 
hibited. 280, 285, 289, 358. 

Castles, in Europe, general observations on, 
39 ; notices of Carnarvon Castle, 375, 
379. 

Caythorpc, Lincolnshire, Roman antiquities 
fotnid there, 140. 

Celt, of stone, found on Hounslow Heath, 
82 ; from Jamaica, ib. ; found in Scot¬ 
land, casts of various types exhibited, 
279 ; found in considerable numbers 
at Hoxnc, Suffolk, 287 ; of bronze, 
found in the Crimea, 91 ; found near 
Staines, 279. 
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Celt-moulds, found in Scotland, 91, 278; 
in tlio museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, 392. 

Chalice, in the Treasury at Monza, 22. 

Chambcrlayn, Henry le, hi* seal, 52. 

Charles L, ebony cabinet for a painting, 
formerly in his collection, 280 . _ 

Cheshire: —Journal and Proceeding* of 
the Cheater Archmological Society, 
noticed, 290 ; Roman remains found 
near Kinderton, ib .; certificate by the 
BUck Prince, regarding Thomas do 
Prayers, 349. 

Chester, Roman remains found there, 292 ; 
Report of the Mcciing of the Institute 
there, 3G4 ; notice of the museum 
formed during the meeting. 369; 
notices of the Cathedral, 293, 373; of 
St. John’s Church, 370. 

Chester, Rev. Greville J., exhibits disks of 
flint found in Yorkshirc,83; impression I 


Cremation, evidence of its practice supplied 
by Anglo-Saxon documents, 135. 

CreslJw Pastures, Bucks, notice of,by Rcr. 
W. H. Kelke, 173. _ 

Crimea, notices of researches by Dr. 
M'Pherson, near Kertch, 65, 196; 
bronze celt found near Kertch, 91; 
of a crucifix and devotional tablets, 
from Sebastopol, by Major Walker, 
279. 

Cromlechs, allusion to, in Anglo-Saxon 
documents, 134; notice of one at 
Coldrcm, Kent, 139. 

Cross, relic of wood of the Holy Cross, at 
Monza, 12 ; gold cross of Pope Gregory 
there, 13; processional gold cross for¬ 
merly there, 16 ; pectoral cross of the 
kingdom of Lombardy, 20. 

Cross-slabs, sculptured, in Scotland, 186i; 
inscribed with Runes, found in the Islo 
of Man, 263. 


flint found in Yorkshire, o3; unpreswor « Man zoo. „ 

of a seal found at York, 179 ; disk of Crowns, of Queen Tl.ecriehcda. at Monza, 
07R • sniinnitacs I 14: iron crown ot Lomoaroy, i* , 


bone found in Ireland, 278 ; antiquities 
found at Bedford and Winchester, 
279; flint weapon found at Hoxne, 

287. - , „ 

Qicstcrford, Great, discoveries of Roman 
antiquities there, 63, 85. 

Chew Magna. Somerset, sepulchral effigy 
there, 158. 

Chichester, discovery of Roman conduit 
pipes there, 356. . 

Chooleabury Camp, Bucks, notice of, -z 3. 

Cirencester, museum established .there, 

Clairvaux, seals of St Bernard, abbot of, 50. 

Cnnt, his writ in behalf of Archbishop 
/Etlielnoth, 61. 

Coal, Kimmeridge, eaxistra or vessels of, 
found by Hon. R Neville in Essex, 8*. 

Coins, of Constantine and Valentinian, found 
at Great Chesterford, 61; Roman and 
Gaulish, found at Horley, Surrey, 74 ; 
Roman, found at Carlebcry, Durham, 
78; Roman, found in Lincolnshire, 
141,142 ; found in tombs at Kertch, 
199. 

Comb of Queen Theodelinda, at Monza, 
16 ; of St Loup, at Sens, 17; repre¬ 
sentations of, amongst symbol* on 
sculptured slabs in Scotland, 89,192 ; 
found with Saxon interments in Lincoln¬ 
shire, 275. 

Cornwall sepulchral brass at St 
Michael’s Penksvil, 93 ; silver hurling- 
ball, exhibited, 96. 

Costume, female, peculiar details on * 
sepulchral brass at Walsingham, 93; 
militarv, see Arms and Amour. 

Crabbe, Mr. W. R, exhibits a representa¬ 
tion of a sepulchral bras* at Brauoton, 
76. 


14 ; iron crown of Lombardy, 14; 
crowns presented to churches, 15. 

Cumberland I—Sword found at Embleton, 
in Keswick Museum. 92. 

Camming, Rev. J. G., liis memoir on 
sculptured crosses and Runes in tlio 
Isle of Man, 78,263. . 

Camming. Mr.,exhibits an ancient painting 
of Our Lord, 95. 

Cuxwold, Lincolnshire, gold armlet found 
there, 92. 

D. 

Dagger, found in Lincolnshire, exhibited by 
Mr. Thorold, 92; found in the Tlmmes, 
exhibited by Mr. Parkinson, 178. 

Danes, their incursions into Lothian, 312. 

Darn ley. his betrothal ring, as supposed, 
found at Fotheringhay, 297. 

Davies, Rev. D-,his investigations of Roman 
remains at Cacrsws noticed, 84. 

Darington Prior)’, Kent, brigandine head¬ 
piece found there, 345. 

De la Bcche family, noiiccs of, 148. 

Denham, Mr. M. A., bis notice of Roman 
remains at Carlebury, Durham, 78. 

Devonshire -.-sepulchral brass at Braun- 
ton, 76. _ 

Dials, exhibited by Mr. Octavius Morgan, 
289 

Diptychs of ivory, in tbe Treasury at 
Monza, 20. 

Disks, of pottery, found with Roman re¬ 
mains in Essex, 74 ; of flint, found in 
Yorkshire, 83 ; of bone, found in Ire¬ 
land, 278 ; of bone, found at Lincoln, 

Doeovno, Oman ^-Anglo-Saxon, of 
the reigns of Eadgar and Cnut, 58 ; 
relating to Lincolnshire, communi¬ 
cated by Rev. E Jervis, 79 ; memoir 
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by Mr. Kemble on Nonces of Heathen | 
Interments in Anglo-Saxon Docu¬ 
ments, 119 ; Statutes by Richard 
Ruko of Gloucester for Middleham 
College, 160 ; Bill of Medicines for 
Edward I., 2G7 ; licenco to attend 
church-services in an adj-ccnt parish. 
277 ; warrant under Great Seal of 
Edward I., 290; certificate by the 
Black Prince regarding Thomas de 
Prayers, 348. 

Dodd, Mr., exhibits a portrait of Sir F. 
Drake, 84; of a personage unknown, 
96 ; of Queen Mary and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, 179 ; document with Groat Seal 
of Edward I., 290. 

Doddington, Lincolnshire, documents there 
preserved, 79. 

Dorsetshire notices of Lady-Chapel and 
of other remains at Sherborne Abbey 
church, 70 ; of ancicut objects formed 
of Kiraraeridge coal, 87 ; of a lino of 
causeway near Dorchester, 115 ; gold 
ring in possession of tlio Marquis of 
Westminster, 287. 

Dosaels, of altars in Italy, 22. 

Dovor Castle, proposed desecration of the 
ancient church there, 276. 

Drummond, Mr. M., silver cups in his pos¬ 
session, 290. 

Dunn, Rev. J. W., his account of a sepul¬ 
chral cist found at Amblo, Northum¬ 
berland, 281. 

Dunwicb, matrices of seals found thoro, 77. 

Durham seal of Thor Longu* in the 
Chaptor Treasury at Durham, 48; 
Roman remains found at Carlchury, 
ib.; notices of the Wraken Dyke, 103, 
n. ; Roman inscriptions at Durham, 
280, 358. 

Dyson, Kev. F., his account of a discovery 
of bars of metal near Malvern, 81. 


E. 

Eadgar, observations on an impression of 
his seal at Paris, 57 ; document of his 
reign, relating to lands in Middlesex, 
58. 

Edgar, King of Scotland, his grants to Eng¬ 
lish adherents, 48. 

Edward 1., medicines purchased during his 
last illness, 267. 

Edward II., observations on Ids supposed 
birth at Carnarvon, 379 ; his works at 
Carnarvon Castlo noticed, ib. 

Edward IV., his seal for the Chancery of 
Monmouth, 55. 

Edward, the Black Prince, certificate by, 
regarding Thomas dc Prayers, 348 ; 
notice of his various seals, 351. 

Effigy. Seo Sepulchral Effigies, Brass, 

Sx. 


Egypt, Report by Mr. Rliind on his re¬ 
searches thoro, 84. 

Elephant, supposed representations of, on 
Scottish sculptures, 191. 

Ellacombo, Rev. H. T., his notico of au 
ancicut bell at Scawtou, Yorkshire, 
284. 

Enamel, examples of:—cloisonnd, on tho 
crown of Lombardy nt Monza, 14 ; 
cliamplevd at Monza, 21 ; on the frontal 
of tho altar there, 22 ; Roman, found 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 75 ; 
scabbard of a sword in tho Museum at 
Keswick, 92 ; the Rudge cup, in pos- 
. session of tho Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, 283 ; candlestick, found at York, 
289 ; case of a miniature of tho Duke 
of Buckingham by Gcrbicr, 358. 

Ephesus, plans aud views of, exhibited by 
Mr. Falkcner, 279. 

Erming Street, notices of, 99, 111 ; course 
through Lincolnshire, known as The 
High Dyke, 140,141. 

Essex :—Roman remains found by Hon. 
R. Nevillo at Great Chcsterford, Qucu- 
don, and Hadstock, 63, 85 ; at Rick- 
ling, 74 ; pewter alms’ dish at Heydon, 
ib. ; stone maul or mullcr found near 
Audley End, 357. 


F - 

Faii-less, Mr., exhibits an impression of a 
seal of the Hospital of the Holy Spirit 
at Rome, 363. 

Falkcner, Mr., his proposed publication re¬ 
garding Ephesus, 279; exhibits an 
ebony cabinot for a painting, formerly 
in possession of Charles I., 280. 

Fan of Queen Theodeliuda, preserved at 
Monza, 17. 

Fibula. Sec Brooch. 

Fitch,Mr.R.,exhibitsnRoman brooch found 
at Caistor, 176 ; seal found at Wotton, 
179 ; brooch or ornament found at 
Swaffham, 287; speculum found at 
Caistor, ib. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, matrices of seals there, 

Flabellum, or fan, presented by Queen 
Theodelinda to tho church at Monza, 
17 ; representation of the flabellum in 
a Greek illumination, 19. 

Flanders, sepulchral brasses there engraved, 
20 . 0 , 210 , n. 

Flint, antiquities of; fragment, found in a 
sepulchral cist at Amble, Northumber¬ 
land, 281 ; weapon found at Hoxne, 
Suffolk, 287. 

Fosse Way, notices of the, 90, 105,114. 

Fotheringhay, tho Damlcy Ring found 
there, 297. 

France, general observations on castellated 
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buildings there. 44 ; architecture of, 
compared with that of Scotland, 33. 

Franks, Mr. A. W., exhibits a drawing of a 
sepulchral slab at Southwell, 76; celt 
from the Crimea, and sword from Wor- 
tou, 91. __ . , . 

Freeland, Mr., exhibits a conduit pipe found 
at Chichester, 356. 

Freeman, Mr., his notice of SL Mellon’s 
church, Monmouthshire, 353. 1 

Frontal of the High Altar at Monza, 22 ; 
list of frontala in Italy, n. 

G. 

Gabat®, Anglo-Saxon vessels of sacred use, 

Gorbier, miniature portrait of die Duke of 
Buckingham, painted by, 358. 

Germanus, St., his visit to Britain, 320. 

Glass, examples of; cup preserved at 
Monza, 15; vases found at Kertch, 63, 
203 ; found with Roman remains at 

Kcncliester, 83. _ 

— paiuted ; Memoir by Mr. C. ^ mston 
on the North Rose window at Lincoln 
Cathedral, 210 ; remark* on colours 
anciently in use. 215 ; on ruby glass, 
217, and additional note* 

Gloucester, Richard Duke of, his statute* 
for Middloliam College, Yorkshire, 
160. 

Gloucestershire:— bars of metal found on 
Moon Hill, 82 ; Museum established at 
Cirencester, 354. . . 

Gold, ornaments of; armlet found m Lin¬ 
colnshire, exhibited by Mr. Thorold, 
02 : corslet found at Mold, 93, 292 ; 
Irish ornament or fibula exhibited by 
Hon. R. Neville, 176; relics found m 
tombs at Kcrtch, 199 ; ring found m 
Dorsetshire, 287 ; ring found in co. 
Dublin, now in Cap!. E. Hoare’s col¬ 
lect iOD, 355 ; ring of the Roman period 
found at Corbridge, 357. 

Goodrich Court, iron weapon found on 
Meon Hill, in the armory there, 82 ; 
bronze coating of a shield found in the . 
river Witham, 92 ; iron arm to supply 
the loss of a limb, 96- 

Gregory the Great, precious objects sent 
by him to Queen Theoddmda, at 
Monza, 12, 13. 

Grimesby Abbey, Lincolnshire, s^ of, 77. 

Grymes Dyke, Bucks, notice ot, 2/3. 

Guest, Dr.,his Memoir on The Four Roman 

Gunner/Rev. W. II. his notices of MSS. at 
Winchester College, 78. 


Hardwick, Mr. J., his account of Roman 
remains at Kenchester, 83. 

Hartshome, Rev. C. H., notices of a bill of 
medicines for Edward L, 268, 376 ; of 
Carnarvon and other castles in Wales, 
375, 379. 

Ilauieville, Sir Juhn, sepulchral effigy 
attributed to, at Chow Magna, 158. 

Hawkins, Mr., hi* notice of proposed resto¬ 
rations at Battlefield church, 89. 

Hayward, Mr., seal found at Lincoln in hi* 

HenJdrjvprojKsed publication of an Ordi¬ 
nary of Arms by Mr. Papworib, S94. 

Herefordshire: —Roman antiquities found 
at Kenchester, 83. 

Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh, remarks on 
its plan and architect, 46. 

Hewitt, Mr., exhibits Anglo-Saxon anti¬ 
quities found in the Isle of Wight, 74 ; 
iron metal-work, 178; an iron scourge, 
290. 

Heydon, Essex, pewter alms-dish there, 
74. 

Hinde, Mr. J. Hodgson, his Memoir on the 
position of Lothian prior to its annexa¬ 
tion to Scot’and, 301. 

Hoar-stones, mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 
document*, 132. 

Hoarc, Capt. E. gold ring in his possession, 
355 ; silver ornament with an episcopal 
seal found in Ireland, 356. 

Holy Island, inscribed leaden plate found 
there, 285. 

Horley, Surrey, coin of Faustina and a 
Gaulish coin found there, 74; document 
relating to,277. 

Horn, stag’s, ancient implements formed of, 
82. 

Horse, remains of, found in tombs at 
Kertch, 68,202, 204 ; teeth of, found 
near interments at Carleburv, Dur¬ 
ham, 78. 

Hoxne, Suffolk, flint weapons found there, 
287. 

Hoy lake, notice of antiquities found there, 
381. 

Hugo, Rev. T., exhibits a leaden brooch, 
' 177 ; a brank,288 ; a fragment of the 
gold corslet found at Mold, 293. 

j Hume, Rev. Dr., bis observations on anti¬ 
quities found at Hoy lake, 381. 

Hunter, Mr. J, his notice of a knife and 
fork formerly in possession of Mrs. 
Milton, 89 ; exhibits a brass ball or 
poadlum, 179 ; a knife with tortoise¬ 
shell handle, and a Spanish clasp-knife, 
*6.; his sddress on occasion of Mr. 
Kemble’s decease, 272. 

Hurling, notices of the game so called in 
Cornwall, 96. 


[ackney, nolices of a budding there, sup¬ 
posed to have been a bear-pit, 1/4. 
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Icknield Street, notices ->f its course, 99, 
106,116. 

Ingham, Norfolk, paintings there represent- 


Ingham, Norfolk, paintings mere represent¬ 
ing tho legend of St. Nicholas, 285. 

Inscriptions: relating to Aliz Lcatrnnge, at 
Shrewsbury, 73 ; on sculptured atones 
in Scotland, 196 ; notice by Rev. Dr. 
M'Caul of n Roman tablet found at 
Bath, 172 ; Roman, found at Ismid, in 
Anatolia, 279 ; on the Rudge Cup, 
283; leaden plate found at Holy 
Island, 286; Roman, found in North¬ 
umberland, 358. 

Iona, sepulchral slabs stated to have been 
brought from, 88. 

Ireland:— impressions of seals amongst the 
Ormonde muniments at Kilkenny, 96 ; 
gold ornament found in co. Tyrone, in 
Mr. Neville’s museum, 176 ; bono 
disk found in the Isle of Aranmorc, 
278; gold ring in Capt. Hoard’s col¬ 
lection, 355 ; silver ornament bearing 
tho seal of a bishop of Man, found in 
co. Dublin, 356; notice of tho Cata¬ 
logue of the Museum of the R. Irish 
Academy, 388; antiquities of stone 
found there, 890, 391 ; sepulchral 
urns, 393 ; crannogos in Irish lakes, 
394. 

Iron crown of Lombardy, noticed, 14. 

Ivory, sculptures of; diptychs in the Trea¬ 
sury at Monza, 20; book-covers of 
perforated work, 21 ; fragments found 
at Kartell, 66; tablet at Vcrcclli repre¬ 
senting the Morris Dance, 75; examples 
exhibited by Mr. Webb, 362; notice 
of casts of examples in Museums in 
Germany, ib. 


Jamaica, stone weapon found there ex¬ 
hibited, 82 . 

Jervis, Rev. E., documents relating to 
Lincolnshire communicated by, 79. 

Jones, Mr. Wyndhnm, Mrs. Milton's knife 
and fork in his possession, 89 ; cer¬ 
tificate by the Black Prince relating to 
Thomas de Prayers, 349. 


Kclke, Rev. W. II., life account of Creslow 
Pastures, Bucks, 173 ; of Choulesbury 
Camp, 273. 

Kemble, Mr. J. M., his observations on 
documents of tlio times of Eadgar and 
Cnut, 58 ; on antiquities found near 
Kertch, 69; on tho proposed Exhibition 


of Ancient Art at Manchester, 77 ; me¬ 
moir on Notices of Heathen Interment 
in Anglo-Saxon Charters, 78, 119; 
remarks on stone weapons, 82; on 
antiquitios formed of horns of the 
deer and elk, ib .; on sepulchral usages 
in Germany, 136; on remains of the 
horse occurring in ancient tombs, 202; 
address by Mr. Hunter on his de¬ 
cease, 272 ; the proposed publication of 
bis “Horn Feralcs,” 295. 

Kenchester, Herefordshire, Roman anti¬ 
quities found there, 83. 

Kent notice of the cromlech at Coldrum, 
139 ; of tho discovery of a brigandino 
headpiece at Davington Priory, 346 ; 
drawing of a market cross formerly at 
Maidstone, 359. 

Kertch, discovers s there by Dr. M'Phcrson, 
65, 196 ; bronze celt found there, 91. 

Keswick, sword found in Cumberland, now 
in the Museum there, 92. 

Kettle-hat, headpiece so called, 53. 

Kimmeridge coal, canulra or vessels formed 
of, found in Essex, 87. 

Kirk Braddon, Isle of Man, sculptured 
fragment inscribed with Runes found 
there, 263, 

Kirk Newton, Northumberland, drawings 
of the ancient church there exhibited, 


LabauofT, Prince, presents the Catalogue 
of his collection of Portraits of Mary 
Stuart, 277 ; his portrait of Mary 
Stuart privately engraved, 285. 

Laing, Mr. H., exhibits facsimiles of stone 
antiquities found in Scotland, 278 ; of 
the Hunterston brooch, 359. 

Lancashire :—bronze sword-hilt and scab¬ 
bard found at Worton, 91 ; cordial 
reception of tho Institute by the His¬ 
toric Society of Lancashire at Liverpool, 
377 ; mazer-bowl presented on that 
occasion to Lord Talbot, 878. 

Le Kcux, Mr., hia notices of ancient remains 
at Sherborne Abbey, 70 ; exhibits 
drawings of churches in Berkshire, 
84 ; collection of illuminated initial 
letters from MSS., ib .; drawings by 
Mackenzie of buildings at Oxford, 179; 
drawings by Carter of Roman in¬ 
scriptions at Durham, and of a Mosaic 
pavement at Leicester, 200 ; of paint- 

a formerly in Ingham Church, Nor- 
285 ; of various antiquities, from 
.Mr. Britton's collections, 358 ; series of 
drawings by distinguished topographical 
draftsmen, 359. 

Legions, Roman, notices of symbols assigned 
to, 359. 
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Leatrango, AUs, inscription found at Shrews¬ 
bury, bearing her name, 73. 

Lincolnshire : — enamelled perfume-box 
found at little Hamby, 75 ; bronze 
box found at Lincoln, ib .; seal of 
Wei low or Grimesbv Abbey, 77; docu¬ 
ments communicated by Iter. E. Jervis, 

79 ; seal of Sixhille Priory, 81; dagger 
and gold armlet in Mr. Thorold’a pos¬ 
session, 92 ; Roman remains found at 
Caythorpc, 140; Anglo-Saxon anti¬ 
quities found at Caistor, 174 ; memoir, 
by Mr. C. Winston, on the North Row 
window, Lincoln Cathedral,211; Saxon 
urns and bone combs found at Kirtoo, 
in Liudsey, 275; urn found at Ancaster, 

276; bone disks found in Lincolnshire, 

278 ; seal of the Commissary of Lin¬ 
coln, now in Mr. Hayward’s possession, 

363. 

Lombardy, iron crown of, at Monza, 14. M:ddl 

Long, Mr. a E., exhibits a pair of silrer I 
cups, formerly belonging to Lyons’ Inn, 

290 ; a miniature of Wi l lia m Allingtoa, 
ib. 

Longa taffc, Mr. W. H., exhibits impressions 
of seals, from originals belonging to Str 
W. Lawson, 181 ; his memoir on the 
connection of Scotland with the Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace, 330. 

Lothian, it* Position prior to its annexation 
to Scotland, 301. 

Lows, heathen burial-places mentioned in 
Anglo-Saxon documents, 124, 130. 

Lyons’ Inn. silrer cups formerly there pre¬ 
sented by Giles Allington, 290. 


M. 


M‘Caal, Rev. Dr., his remarks on a 

Roman Inscription found at Bath, 172. | Monmouthshire 

M'Pherson, Dr, his excavations at Kertcfa, 

65, 196 ; deposits in the British 
Museum the antiquities there found, 

199, 201. 

Maclean, Rev. H_, bis notice of Saxon anti¬ 
quities found at Caistor, 174. 

Mail, notices of linen armour quilted with, 

347. 

Malvern, Great, bars of steel found near, 

81. 

Man, Isle of sculptured crosses and 


inscriptions in Runes there, 78; 
observations on the peculiar character 
of its sculptured monuments, 186, 195; 
fragment of a cross found at Kirk 
Braddan, 263 ; cast from a seal of 
Thomas, Bishop of Man, found in 
Ireland, 35G. 

Manchester, proposed Exhibition of Anoeat 
Art there, 77 ; collections formed by 
Mr. G. Scliarf and Mr. Waring, 371; | 


risit of the Members of the Institute 
to the Exhibition, 372. 

Manning, Rev. C. R., exhibits an impression 
of the seal of Robert Archer, 96. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Catalogue of portraits 
of her in Prince Labanotf's possession, 
277 ; engraving from a portrait in his 
collection presented, 285; proposed 
exhibition of Portraits of her, 277, 
353; encouragement given to that 
exhibition by Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, 382. 

Massie, Rev. W. H, his exertions to pro¬ 
mote archasology in Cneehire, 291, 
294. 

Mayer, Mr., antiquities from his museum 
* exhibited at the Chester Meeting of 
the Institute, 369 ; his Address on the 
of a mazer-bowl to Lord 

378. 

Anglo-Saxon documents re¬ 
lating to Send and Sudbury, 58 ; stone 
celt found on Hounslow Heath, 82; 
accoant of a singular building at 
Hackney, 175 ; bronze celt found near 
Staines, 279. 

Middlcham College, Yorkshire, statutes 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, for, 
160. 

Milton, knife and fork formerly in possession 
of his widow, 89 ; remarks on the date 
of her decease, 90. 

Mintv, Mr., remarks on a bow of horn in 
his possession, 284. 

Mirror, occurring as a symbol on sculptured 
■'all in Scotland, 192; Roman, found 
at Caistor, Norfolk, 287. 

Mines, preserved in the Treasury at 
Monza, 21. 

Mold, notices of the gold corslet found 
there, 292; scene of the Allelujah 
Victory, 320. 

seal for the chancery 
of, found near Monmouth, 55 ; traces 
of Roman potteries near Cuepstow, 
276; inscribed brass plate in tlio 
church of Usk, 289 ; bronze spear¬ 
head found near Cardiff, 857. 

Monza, memoir by Mr. W. Burges on the 
gifts of Queen Thcodelinds, and pre¬ 
cious relics there, 8 ; reliquary there, 
enclosing wood of the Holy Cross, 12 ; 
gold cross presented by Pope Gregory, 

13 ; iron crown of Lombardy there, 

14 ; Theodelinda’s Hen and Chickens, 
16, 280 ; gifts of Brrcngarius there, 
20 ; ivory diptjcbs, ib. ; the frontal of 
the High Altar described, 22. 

Morgan, Mr. Octavius, exhibits various 
As rolabcs, 96, 289 ; silver ring and 
reliquaries, 96 ; papal riugs, 177 ; his 
notices of Eating and Drinking, 285; 
exhibits a silver talisman, 288 ; im¬ 
pression of an inscribed brass plate at 
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Usk, 280 ; his ob*ervations on the Art 
of Watchmaking, 353. 

Morris Danco represented on an ivory 
tablet at Vercelli, 75. 

Mosaic pavements, found at Kenchester, 
Herefordshire, 83 ; at Rudge Coppice, 
Wilts, 282. 

Mother o’pearl.used in mediaval goldsmiths 
work, 15. 

Museum. Dritish ; antiquities from Rcrtch 
deposited there by Dr. M'Phcrson, 69, 
199, 201; bronzo celt found in tlio 
Crimea, there, 91; bronze sword-hilt 
and scabbard found at Worton, Lan¬ 
cashire,91 ; fragments of thegold corslet 
found at Mold, 292; inscribed tablet 
found at Ben well, on the Roman Wall, 
there preserved, 359. 

-of the Royal Irish Academy, 

notices of the Catalogue of, by Mr. 
Wilde, 296. . „ , 

_established by the Earl Bathurst 

at Cirencester, account of, by Professor 
Buckman, 354. 


N. 

Napier, Mr. M., his memoir on the Pro¬ 
gress of Science in Scotland .with a com¬ 
parison between Napier of Merchiston 
and Newton, 221. 

Neavcs, Lord, his memoir on the Ossinmc 
Controversy, 25. 

Nesbitt, Mr. A., his memoir on an engraved 
brass triptych at Susa, 207. 

Neville, Hon. R. C., his notices of Roman 
remains found in Essex, 63 ; exhibits 
a diminutive bronze bird found with 
Roman remains and other relics, ib. 
74 ; silver brooches found at Great 
Chesterford, 85 ; Irish gold ornament 
in his museum, 176 ; stone maul or 
pestlo found near Audley End, 357; 
rings of tho Anglo-Saxon and other 
periods, ib. 

Nichols, Mr. J. G., his proposed publica¬ 
tion on topographical and genealogical 
subjects, 296. 

Nightingale, Mr. J. E., exhibits a vessel of 
metal found near Wilton, 93 ; a silver 
ring found at Ugford, Wilts, ib. 

Noake, Mr., notices of bis publications 
relating to Worcester aud Worces¬ 
tershire, 97. 

Norfolk inscribed cross found at Isling¬ 
ton, 74 ; sepulchral brasses at Wal- 
aingham, 93; seal of Robert Archer 
found at Dies, 96; Roman brooch 
found at Caistor, 176 ; seal in Mr. 
Fitch’s collection, found at Wottou, 
179 ; drawings of ancient paintings at 
Ingham, 285 ; ornament in Mr. Fitcli’e 


collection, found near Swaffhnm, 287 ; 
Roman roh*ror found at Caistor, t’5. 

Northamptonshire:— photogrnplmof archi¬ 
tectural examples iu, 76. 

Northumberland : — Roman remains at 
llunnum and at High Rochester no¬ 
ticed, 5; sepulchral cist and urn found at 
Amble, 281; cup found at Rudge, Wilt¬ 
shire, with the names of stations on tho 
Roman Wall, 283 ; inscribed leaden 
ptato found at Holy Island, 285 ; draw¬ 
ings of ancicut buildings and antiquities, 
286 ; symbols incised on rocks near 
Doddington, ib. ; fragment of a Roman 
Mirror in Mr. Clayton’s museum 
288 ; observations on Roman roads 
in Northumberland, 314; gold ring 
found at Corbridge, 358 ; inscribed 
legionary stone found at Benwcll, ib. 

Northumberland, the Duke of, sepulchral 
urn in his museum at Alnwick Castle, 
282, u.; exhibits tho Roman bronzo 
cup found at Rudge, 282 ; drawings of 
ancient buildings nnd vestiges in 
Northumberland, 286 ; gold ring found 
at Corbridge, 357 ; matrices of seals of 
the Percy family, ib. ; miniature of the 
Duke of Buckingham, by Gerbicr, 358. 

Nottinghamshire : — sepulchral slab at 
Southwell minster, 76. 


0. 


Oakes, Capt, photographs presented by him, 
363. 

Oghams, inscribed on sculptured slabs in 
Scotland, 196. 

Oils, sacred, preserved as reliques at Monza, 
13. 

Ormcrod, Dr., notice of Roman potteries 
near Chepstow communicated by him, 
276 ; presents his memoir on the 
Cheshire Domesday, 293. 

Ossianic controversy, memoir by Lord 
Neaves, 25. 

Oxfordshire Implement of stag’s horn 
found in Wyclnvood Forest, 82. 


P. 


Paintings, ancient, representing Our Lord, 
95. 

Papworth, Mr., his proposed publication of 
an Ordinary of Arms, 394. 

Parker, Mr. J. H., his notices of St. John’s 
Church, Chester, 370 ; of Chester 
Cathedral, 373. 

Parkinson, Mr. G. II., exhibits daggers 
found in tho Thames, 178. 

Percy family, matrices of their seals, 357. 
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Petit, Rev. J. L., hU notice* of Nantwich 
cliurcb, 380.. 

Pevensey, proposed publication on the ex¬ 
cavations there. 296. 

Picrsbridge, Durham, Roman remains found 
there, 78. . .. i 

Pilgrimage of Grace, its connection with 
Scotland, 331. 

Pottergate, ancient road in Lincolnshire so 
called, 141. 

Pottery, Roman, found in Essex, by 
Hon. R. C. Neville, 63, 85; amphora 
and urns found in tombs at Kertch. 
67 ; urns found in South America, 70; 
Roman urn and coins found at Cay- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, 142; Anglo-Saxon 
urns found at South Willingham, 177 ; 
amphora of unusual sire found in the 
Crimea, 197, 200 ; sepulchral nrns 
found at Kirtou in Lindsey, Lincoln¬ 
shire, 275 ; traces of Roman potteries 
near Chepstow, 276 ; sepulchral urn 
found in a cist at Amble, 282 ; sepul¬ 
chral urns found in Ireland, 393. 

Poynter, Mr. A., his appeal regarding the 
preservation of the ancient church at 
Dovor Castle, 276. 

Prayers, or de Pratis, notices of the 
Cheshire family of that name, 349. 

Publications, Archxological. notices and 
announcements of : — Worcester in 
Olden Times; Note* and Queries for 
Worcestershire, by Mr. John Noake, 
97 : Ephesus and the Temple of Diana, 
by Mr. E. Falkener, 98; the Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland, 185 ; antiquities 
of Kertch, by Dr. MTherson, 196; 
Catalogue of the Antiquities m the 
museum of the R. L Academy, by Mr. 
Wilde, 206, 388; Journal of the 


Rhind, Mr. A. H., account of his explora¬ 
tions in Egypt, 84. ... 

Richardson, Mr. E., exhibits photographs 
of Wells Cathedral and Glastonbury 
Abbcv,77; casts from seals at JCilkenny 
Castle, 96. „ , 

Rirg, with a key attached, found at Kertch, 
68,70 ; Roman, found at Chcsterford, 
Essex, 74 ; of silver, found at Ugford, 
Wilts, 93; of silver, in Mr. O. Morgan’s 
collection, 177 ; gold ring found in 
Dorset, in possession of the Marquis of 
Westminster, 287 ; the Darnlcy Ring, 
found at Fotheringhay Castle, 297 ; 
Saxon and other rings in the collection 
of the Hon. R. C. Neville, 357 ; Roman 
gold ring found at Cartridge, ib. 

Ring-dials, ^possession of Mr. Octavius 

Raad^ancUmt, in Britain, 99 ; the Potler- 
gate in Lincolnshire, 141. 

Robson, Dr, his Memoir on the AUelujah 
Victory, 320. 


History, ib. ; Topographer and Genea¬ 
logist, by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 296; 
Report on Excavations at Pevensey, 
by Mr. C. R. Smith, «5.; Ordinary of 
Arms, by Mr. Papworth, 394. 


Qucndon, Essex, sepulchral 
there, 63. 


Raine, Rev. J., communicates the unpub¬ 
lished Statutes for Middleham College, 
160. 

Ready, Mr.,exhibit* impressions of the seals 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of " ar- 
wick, and of Grimesby Abbey, 77. 

VOL. XIV. 


Rock, the Very Rev. Dr., exhibils drawings 
of sepulchral effigies at Rome, 93 ; lus 
remarks on Anglo-Saxon vessels or 
Gabo/a, 174 ; on silver votive cups in 
the Collegia Romano, 283. 

Rogers, Mr. J., exhibit* a silver hurliug- 
ball from Cornwall, 96. 

Rolls, Mr, exhibits a bronze spear found 
near Cardiff, 357. 

Roman Antiquities: —memoir by Rev. 
Dr. Bruce, on the Advantages of the 
Study of, 1; remains found at Hununm 
and High Rochester, 5; altars dedicated 
by Tungrians and Batavians in Scot¬ 
land, 7 ; ivory diptychs at Monza, 21 ; 
sepulchral urn found in Essex, 63 ; 
interments and coins found at Carle- 
burr, Durham, 78 ; reliques found at 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, 83 ; notices 
of roads and remains of a station at 
Caersws, Montgomeryshire^!; memoir 
on the Four Roman Wavs, 99; reliqnes 
found at Caytliorpe, Lincolnshire, 140 ; 
notice by Rev. Dr. M‘Caul of an in¬ 
scription found at Bath, 172; traces 
of potteries near Chepstow, 276 ; in¬ 
scription at Isxnid, in Anatolia, 279 ; 
drawings by Carter,of inscribed stones 
at Durham, and of a mosaic pavement 
at Leicester, 280 ; notices of tho 
enamelled cup found at Kudge, Wilts, 
282 ; fibula and coins found on the 
Downs, in Wilis, 287; fibnla found near 
Swaffhsm, Norfolk, 287 ; mirrors found 
in England, 288 ; remains supposed to 
be of the station Condole, at Kinderton, 
Cheshire, 291 ; altars and various anti¬ 
quities found at Chester, 292 ; tile 
bearing a representation of a JCetiariui, 
ib .; notices of roads in Northumber¬ 
land, 314 ; antiquities in the museum 
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Kt Cirencester, 354; conduit pipes found 
« Chichester, 356 ; inscriptions found 
in Northumberland, 358 ; notices of 
legionary symbols, 359. 

Rome, monument of Sir Edward Carnc 

93 ; silver votive cups in the museum 
of the Collcgio Romano, 283 ; sea's of 
the Hospital of the Holy Spirit there, 

Rotario, Bonifaccio, votive chapel built by 
him on Mont Cenis, 208. 

Rouen, seal of Su Bernard in the museum 
there, 51. 

Rudgc, Wilts, enamelled Roman cup found 
there, 282 . 

Runes, on a sculptured stone at Kirk 
Braddan, Isle of Man, 262 ; on the 
Hunters ton brooch, 359. 


S. 

Salrin, Mr., big account of an inscribed 
leaden plate found at Holy Island, 285; 
of a singular interment and architec¬ 
tural peculiarities at Flixton church, 
860 . 

Samian ware, found in the Crimea, 6/ ; 
at Kindcrton, Cheshire, 291. 

Scarborough, Yorkshire, fabricated anti¬ 
quities produced there, 172. 

Scarth, Rev. H. M., communicates remarks 
y on* Roman inscription at Bath, 172. 

Scawton, Yorkshire, ancient bell there, 
284. 

Scotland altars dedicated by Tuogrians 
and Batavians in the service of Rome, 
7 ; memoir by Lord Neavea on the 
Oasianic Controversy, 25 ; memoir by 
Mr. J. H. Burton, on the analogy 
between the architecture of Franceand 
of Scotland, 38 ; general observations 
on Scottish Castles, 41 ; remarks on 
the building of Hcriot’s Hospital, 46 ; 
grant by Edgar to Thor Longus, 48 ; 
sepulchral slabs supposed to have been 
brought from Iona, 88 ; seal of Mar¬ 
garet, Duchess of Brittany, daughter of 
William the Lion, 181 ; Sculptured 
Stones, and peculiar Symbols found on 
them, 185 ; memoir by Mr. Napier on 
the Progress of Science, and comparison 
between Napier of Merchiston and Sir 
Isaac Newton, 221 ; ca*ts from antiqui¬ 
ties of stone and celt moulds, exhibited 
by Mr. H. Laiog, 278 ; notice of the 
Damley Ring, 297; memoir by Mr. H. 
Hmde on tho Position of Lothian, prior 
to its annexation to Scotland, 301 ; 
connection of King Arthur with Scottish 
history, 304 ; connection of Scotland 
with tho Pilgrimage of Grace, 331 ; 


cast of the Hunterston brooch exhibited, 
359. 

Sculpture : fragments of a Roman statue 
found at Caytliorpe, Lincolnshire, 142 ; 
sepulchral effigy at Atdworth, Berks, 
143 ; effigy at Chew Magna, Somerset, 
158 ; sepulchral slabs in Scotland, 
194. 

Seals, Medieval:— of Thor Longus, 48; 
of pointed-oval form, 49 ; of St. Ber¬ 
nard, his earlier seal, 50 ; matrix of 
his later seal in tho museum at Rouon, 
51 ; of Henry lo Chambcrlayn, 52; of 
Louis of Savoy, 53 ; privy seal of Joan 
Beaufort, Queen of Scots, 54 ; a larger 
seal of that queen, 55 ; of Edward IV. 
for his chaucery of Monmouth, ib. ; 
of Edward IV., for his Earldom of 
March, 56; matrices sometimes altered, 
ib. ; additional observations on the 
seals of Edgar and Oflft, at Paris, 57 ; 
seal of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, 77 ; of Grimcsby Abbey, ib ; 
matrices found at Dunwicb, Suffolk, to.; 
seal of Alan de Sutton, 79 ; of Juliana 
de St. John, 80 ; of Sixliillc Priory, 
Lincolnshire, 81 ; of Robert Archer, 
96 ; of Gilbert do Clare, nnd other 
seals at Kilkenny Castle, ib.; of jet, 
fabricated in Yorkshire, 171 ; matrix 
found at York, in possession of Rev. J. 
Greville, Chester, 179; found at 
Wotton, Norfolk, in possession of Mr. 
Fitch, ib. ; sonl of Margaret, countess 
of Richmond, 181 ; of Roger Bertram, 
lord of Milford, ib.; of Edward I., 290; 
of St. Mary’s Priory, Chester, with 
singular reverse, 293 ; seal for Statutes 
Merchant at Chester, 294 ; mayoralty 
seal of that city, ib. ; Remarks on tho 
History of Seals, by Hcv. W. H. Massic, 
ib.; seals of tho Black Prince, 351 ; of 
Thomas, bishop of Man, 356 ; leaden 
matrix of the seal of Henry do Percy, 
found in the Thames, 357 ; silver seal 
of one of the Percy family, ib.; silver 
seal of Algernon, Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, engraved by Simon, 358 ; official 
seal of James, Duke of York, as high- 
admiral, engraved by Simon, t'5.; of 
the commissary of Lincoln, 868; matrix 
found at Peterborough, ib. ; seals of 
the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, at 
Romo, ii.; collection of matrices at 
Nismes, noticed, ib. 

Sebastopol, relics from, exhibited by Major 
Walker, 279. 

Sepulchral Antiquities :— Roman inter¬ 
ments in Essex, 63 ; infants buried ad¬ 
jacent to walls, 64 ; examination of 
ancient sepulchres in the Cininca, 66, 
68, 198 ; notices of Heathen burials in 
Anglo-Saxon Charters, 78,119; Roman 
remains at Carlebury, Durham, ib. ; 
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ovidenco regarding tlio use of cremation 
in England, 135 ; notice of sepulchral 
usages in Germany, 136 ; blanches of 
box-treo found in graves, 157 ; walnut* 
found in tombs at Kerteh, 202 ; sea¬ 
weed found there, 204 ; cinerary urns 
found at Kirton, in Lindsoy, 275 ; so- 

S oh nil cist at Amble, Northumber- 
d, 201 ; singular grave found in tlio 
tower, Flixton Church, Suffolk, 3C0 ; 
interment* found at Pytohloy, 362, 
Sopulchral Brasses ; at Braunton, Devon, 
76 ; at St. Michael 1 * l'onkovil, Corn- 
wall, 93; at Walsingham, Norfolk, ib. ; 
engraved triptych at Susa, resembling 
Flemish brasses In workmanship, 208. 

-Effigies, of English dignitaries at 

Rome, 93 ; of the Do la Uccho family 
at A Id worth, Berks, 144,146; at Chow 
Magna, Somerset, 158; at Warrington, 
294. 

Slabs ; at Southwell minster, 76; 


in Scotland, sculptured with symbols, 
88 ; at Clicstor, 294. 

Shakspcarc, portrait of, exhibited by Mr. 
Westwood, 362. 

Sherborne Abbey, Dorset, notices of Archi¬ 
tectural remains there, 70. 

Shire Lane, Bucks, anciont line of road, 
273. 

Shropshire :—inscribed stone fouud at 
Shrewsbury, 72; proposed restorations 
at Battlefield church, 89. 

Sixhille Priory, Lincolnshire, seal of, 81. 

Sling-Btones, anciently usod in Ireland, 
392. 

Smith, Mr. C. Roach, his proposed publica¬ 
tion ou Pevensey, 296. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits an 
implement of stag’s horn found in 
Wychwood Foront, 82 ; Persian and 
Turkish weapons, 280 ; a German ma- 
zouelle, 281 . 

Somersetshire sepulchral effigy at Chow 
Magna, 158 ; notice of a Roman In¬ 
scription found at Bath, 172. 

Southwell minster, sepulchral slab there, 
76. 

Spalding, Mr. F., communicates a notice of 
a seal found at Dunwich. 77. 

Spear-head, of bronte, found near Cardiff. 
357; found in the Severn, t‘6.: mould 
for casting such weapons found in Iro* 
land, 392. 

Specula, Roman mirrors, found in England, 

287. 

Spoon, fouud at Winchester, 279; found at 
Devizes, 280. 

Spur, Roman, found at Konchcetor, 83: 
pryck-spur represented on an engraved 
triptych at Susa, 208. 

Squicr, Mr., his account of precious atones, 
called Calchihuls, 70. 

Steel, bars of, found near Malvern, 81. 


Stone, antiquitiea of:—arrow-liead of flint 
found near Piorsbridee, 79; celt found 
on Hounslow Heath, 82; weapon 
brought fron Jamaica, ib.; use of 
•tag's-horn in baftirg weapons of atone, 
>5.; dishes of flint found m Yorkshire, 
83; fabrications of weapons of stone 
in Yorkshire, 171 ; relic* found iu a 
sopulchral cist at Amble, 281; weapons 
found at Hoxno, Suffolk, 287 ; pestlo 
found near Audley End, 357 ; object* 
of various classes found in Ireland, 
390, 391. 

Strangford, tlio Viscount, Gnostic gem in 
his collection noticed, 190. 

Stuart, Mr. J., his work on tlio Sculptured 
Stonos of Scotland, 185. 

Suffolk seals found at Dunwich, 77 ; 
ring in Mr. Whlncopp's collection, 
found at Lnxfleld, 177 ; flint weapons 
found at Hoxne, 287; singular itravo 
found within tlio tower of Flixton 
church, SCO. 

Suiir nr coin of Faustina, found at Hor- 
loy, 74 ; gold Gaulish coin found there, 
i’5.; singular licence to an inhabitant 
of Nutfldd to absent himself from his 
parish church, 277. 

Susa, in Piedmont, engraved brass triptych 
there, 207. 

Sussex :—proposed publication on excava¬ 
tions at Pevensey, 296 ; Roman con¬ 
duit found near Chichester, 356; pestle 
or mullerof stone found at Pulborough, 

357. 

Sword, its occurrence amongst symbols ou 
Scottish sepulchral slabs, 88 ; with 
enamelled scabbard, in the Keswick 
museum, 92; found in the river 
William, near Lincoln, ib. 

Symbol* on Scottish Sculptured Stones, 
188 ; possibly of Gnostic origin, 190 ; 
of singular character incised on rocks 
in Northumberland, 286 ; adopted os 
distinctions of the Komau Legions, 
359. 


T. 


Talbot da Malshido, tlio Lord, hi* notice* 
of tho exhibition of portrait* of Mary 
Stuart, 858; hi* address at tho Chester 
meeting, 868 j nutor-bowl prosontsd 
to him by tlio Lancashire Historic So¬ 
ciety, S78. 

Talisman, of silver, with Hebrew characters, 
in Mr. Morgan 1 * collodion, 280. 

Toaselatcd pavement* found at Kcncliostor, 
83; at Rudgo Coppice, Wilts, 282 ; 
at Cirencester, now preserved in tho 
museum there, 864. 

Thau, its occurronco as a symbol on sepul¬ 
chral slabs, 76. 

Thcodclinda, Queen of tlio Lombards, her 
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gifts to Monza, 8 ; her crown, 14 ; hen 
and chickens of silver, 16 : her tomb, 
24. 

Thor Longus, his seal, 48. 

Thorold, Mr, dagger and gold armlet in 
his possession, found in Lincolnshire, 
92. 

Tiles, mcdiieval, found at Rochester, 289 ; 
at Chester, 294. 

Tingewicke, Nicholas de, physician to 
Edward I,, 260. 

Tore ring, found in Dorset, 287. 

Traherne, Rev. J. M., his notice of the 
monument of Sir Edward Came, at 
Rome, 76. 

Trollope, Mr. A., communicates impresaions 
from seals found at Lincoln and Peter¬ 
borough, 363. 

Trollope, Rev. E-, his notice* of an ena¬ 
melled perfume box and a bronze relie, 
found at Little llumby, 75 ; exhibit! a 
dagger and a gold armlet, found in 
Lincolnshire, 92; his account of 
Roman remains at Caytliorpe, Lincoln¬ 
shire, 140 ; of Saxon urns found 
same county, 177, 275; of a 
urn found at Ancaater, 276. 


inihe 


U. 


Urns, not invariably found in intermenu by 
cremation, 136 ; fabrications of imita- 
tlvo British uma in Yorkshire, 172; 
cinerary urn# found in Lincolnshire. 
177, 275; sepulchral urns found in 
Ireland, 393. Sc« Pottery,and Sepal- 
dual Antiquities. 

Usk, inscribed brass plate in the 
there, 289. 


V. 


Varangians, supposed traces of, found in 
oxcavations at Kertcb, 69, 206. 
Vornon, Mr. W. F., communicate# s notice 
of a Roman inscription in Anatolis, 


W. 


WaUS .'-notice of the monument of Sir 
Edward Came, of Llandongh, Glamor- 
gansilire, 76 ; map of Roman remain* 
at Caeraws, Montgomeryshire, exlii-1 


Wolford, Mr. W. S, his observations on me¬ 
dieval seals, 48 ; on documents relating 
to Lincolnshire, 79; his memoir on an 
effigy in Aldworth Church, Berks, with 
notices of the De la Boche family, 
144 ; his observations on a certificate 
by the Black Prince regarding Thomas 
de Prayers, 349. 

Walker, Major, Roman inscription found 
by him at Ismid, 279 ; Crimean relics 
in his possession, ib. ' 

Walker, Miss M., Roman antiquities found 
at Kencheater, exhibited by, 83. 

Walnuts, found with ancient interments, 69, 

Walringbam, Norfolk, sepulchral brasses 
there. 93. 

Waring. Mr. J. B., bla notices of tiio pro- 
posed Exhibition of Ancient Arc at 
Manchester, 77. 

Warner, Rev. J. Leo, exhibits impressions 
of sepulchral brasses at Walsingham, 

Watches, observations on their early con¬ 
struction, 853; watches supposed to 
have belonged to Mary Stuart, 354. 

Wading Street, observations on its course, 
99, 104, 112. 

Way, Mr. A., his observations on tnedlmval 
seals, 48 ; exhibits a coin of Faustina 
found in Surrey, 75 ; his notices of se¬ 
pulchral slabs in Scotland, 88 ; obser¬ 
vations on a bill of medicines furnished 
for Edward I., 267 ; on the Rudgo cup, 
in possession of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, 282 ; on the Darttley Ring, 
297 ; on a seal of tho Black Prince, 
351 ; on a head-piece of Brigandino 
armour, found in Kent, 345. 

Webb, Mr. G. Bish, exhibits a bronze celt 
found near Staines, 279: a Roman 
ampulla of glass, ib. 

Webb, Sir. J., exhibits sculptures in ivory, 

moULaxD :—enamelled box found at 
Kirby Thor*, 75. 

twood, Mr., communicatoa Anglo-Saxon 
documents preserved at Lambeth. 61 ; 
exhibits illustrations of Celtic ami 


W 


ancient Irish ornamentation, 84 ; draw¬ 
ings of St. WoUoa' Church, Monmouih- 


bited, 84 ; bronzo tripod pot found in 
Merionethshire, exhibited by Mr., 
Wynne, 177; notices of tho gold cors¬ 
let found near Mold, 292 ; observation* 
on the castle* of Carnarvon and Con¬ 
way, 375,379; memoir by Dr. Robson 
on the Allelujah Victory, 324 ; pestle 
or maul of atone found in Holvbead 
Island, 357. 


ahire, ib.; his observations on sculp¬ 
tured monuments and symbols in Scot¬ 
land, 87, 185 ; exhibits a portrait of 
Shakvpenre, 362. 

Whincopp, Mr. W., exhibits Anglo-Saxon 
rings and other ornaments, 177. 

Wight, Isle of, Anglo-Saxon ornaments- 
found there, 74. 

Wilde, Mr., his Catalogue of Antiquities in 
the museumof tlieRoj al Irish Academy, 
296, 388. 

Willement, Mr.,exhibits a brigandino head- 
piece, found in Keut, 345. 
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Wilton, Rev. E., exhibits a spoon found at 
Devizes. 280 ; a bronze fibula found 
near Great Chovorell, Wilts 287. 

Wiltshire nioial bowl found near Wil¬ 
ton, 93; silver ring found at Ugford, 
ib .; notice of Cissa’s Barrow near 
Overton, 129 ; supposed allusion to a 
Cromlech in Wiltsliiro, 135 ; spoon 
found at Devizes, 280 ; Roman cup 
and tcsselatod pavement found at 
Rudge, 282 ; proposed publication on 
Edington church, 287. 

Winchester, notice of MSS. in the college 
library, 78 ; brooch aud other relics 
found thoro, exhibited by Rev. J. G. 
Chester, 279. 

Winston, Mr. C., memoir on the North 
Rose window, Lincoln minster, 211 j 
his. observations on ruby gloss, 217, 
and additional notes. 

Worckstrrsiiirr steel bars found near 
Malvern, 81; vrorka by Mr. Noake on 
the History and Antiquities of Wor¬ 
cester and tho county noticed, 97. 

Worton, Lancashire, bronze scabbard and 
sword-hilt found then, 91. 

Wraken dyko, Co. Durham, 103, n. 


Wyatt, Mr. T. IL, exhibits plans of on 
ancient building at Hackney, 174. 
Wychwood Forest, relic of stag’s-horn used 
for bafting a stone weapon, fouod 

there, 82 . 

Wyndhnm, Mrs., communicates a notico of 
rings found in Dorset, 287. 

Wynne, Mr. W. W., exhibits a bronze 
tripod pot found in Merionethshire, 

177. 


YonKsniRRdisks of flint found near 
Malton and Pickering, 83 ; original 
Statutes for Middleham College, 160 ; 
fabrications of imiUtivo antiquities 
of stone, 171 ; fabrications of seals 
of jet, ib.; seal found at York,In 
possession of Rov. J. G. Chester, 
179; bell at Seawton, supposed to 
have boen brought from l»y I and 
Abbey, 284 : metal mortar of tho 
Infirmary of St Mary’s, York 285; 
enamelled candlestick found at York, 
289. 
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